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PEE FA CE. 


The object of the ‘Ham)B(k>1v to the Bible’ is to afford 
to the students of Holy Scripture, in an accessible form, the 
main outcome of those important researches which have 
been carried on during the present century. 

The Chronological arrangement is based on a careful 
collation of the Hebrew w and Greek texts of the Bible ; on 
the study of those latent references of Josephus which 
no copyist had any motive for altering ; and on a com- 
parison of those Biblical pedigrees whicli give five colla- 
teral lines from Jacob to the contemporaries of Moses, and 
four from that generation to the time of David. Such 
long d("bated questions as that of the period of the abode 
of the Israelites in Egypt are elucidat(;d, by this applica- 
tion of the method of the genealogist to the unbroken 
lines of recorded descent ; as it is contrary to experience to 
imagine that as many as fourteen generations can liave 
succeeded each other in 215 years. We are thus led to 
the conclusion tliat, in this matter, the Hebrew text is 
more accurate than the Septuagiiit. 

The comparison of the Sacred reckoning with the 
astronomically determined chronology of Egypt, Assyria, 
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(irefce, Porsiri, an 1 Rome, biin^js to ligh' a series of S^ti- 
ehronisms of great value, and leave s the sequence of the 
Sacred Text only doubtfid in a few cases where a double 
statement in tlie Biblical narrative may still give some 
cause for liesitation ; these few instances are, however, for 
periods not exceeding ten years. 

The account of the Metrology of Palestine is based 
on^ the comparison of definite statements of the great 
Aramaean and Arabic writers with the weights of existing 
standards and tlui levels and dimensions of the Temjde area 
at Jerusalem, and of the Galilean Synagogues, as well as 
with itinerary distances. It is hoped that greater certitude 
has been tluis obtained respecting the length of the Cubit, 
th(‘ weiglit of the. Shekel, and the contents of the Scab or of 
the Hiu, than existed before the materials now compared 
had been collected. Tables of Hebrew Measures are added ; 
and every Coin mentioned by name in the Bilde, as well as 
a series of Hebrew Coins, from one bearing the name of 
‘ Elia^liib tlio Priest ' to the Procumtorship of Pontius 
Pilate, have been carefully drawn from examples now in 
the British Musouni and (•ls<n^liere. 

The Ritual of the Temple has been illustrated from 
the full details ])reserved in the Mislina and arranged by 
Maimonid(is. A general view of the laws, customs, taxes, 
and imposts, and of the social habits, of the inhabitants of 
Palestine during the reign of the Iduma 3 an dynasty, has 
been given, which will, it is hoped, enable the student to 
understand many references both in the Old and in the 
New Testament, which are often very little comprehended. 
The numerous refenujces to the authorities consulted are 
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intended to gun' e the more earnest encjuirer, especially if 
acquainted with the Hebrew language, to the standard 
sources of detailed and exhaustive knowledge. 

*[t has }»een the main o])ject of the writers as far as 
])ossible to avoid every expression of opinion, whether their 
own or that of any school of thinkers ; and to supply first, 
facts, ami s«‘Condly, (*areful references, by which the cita- 
tion of those facts may be verified, and the iuferenct‘S 
from tliein tracc<i ])y flic reader himself to the legitimate 
result. 

The ])h}sical and geographical dt^scnption of tlie 
country is based on personal observation, and on the 
TrigonoiTHitrical Survey and oilier professional labours 
carried out by the various officers of Royal Engineers who 
have conducted explorations in Palestine during the last 
fifteen years. Tlio Maps will be found to contain much 
novel information, and will serve as a guide to the me of 
the larg(^ engraved Surv(‘y Map now in course of publica- 
tion by thti Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The Biblical Graze tteer contains a digest of the Biblical 
(lis(*overies made by the various exploring parties, and by 
the most reliable travellers who ]>rcceded them. As an 
index it will also be valuable to the student of the Survey 
Map, by showing the ancient names, which do not appear 
on that document. The Natural History Index contains 
all the positive information to be found in the standard 
works on the subject, together with new details which 
will not be found in those authorities, including a com- 
parison of the Hebrew and Aramaic with the modern 
Arabic names. 
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The General Index has been made an i|nportant feature 
of the Handbook, with the object of allowing thir volume 
to be used as a Bible Dictionary. 

The effort of the authors has been to produce a work, 
founded on monumental research, to which additional in- 
formation may hereafter be added, but from which^ it* is 
hoped, but little may require to be erase(i. 


PEEFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

Ik presenting to the public a Third Edition of the ‘ Hand- 
book TO THE Bible,’ the authors take the occasion of 
printing, by the kind permission of His Grace, the sub- 
joined letter from the Archbishop of York. 

Bishopthobpb, York: J/ay 10 , 1880 . 

My deab Sir, 

I know your ‘ Handbook to the Bible ’ well, having 
procured it as soon as 1 heard of it, and ha\’ing read it 
twice with a good deal of attention. It gives a great deal 
of information, and is no mere compilation, but an original 
and important work. I wish every candidate for Holy 
Orders would use it both before and after ordination. 

1 think I have never referred to it in vain, and I have 
certainly gone back to its pages very often. 

I am, yours truly, 

(^ned) EBOE. 


Lieutenant Condbb 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. 

A CLEAR knowledge of the Chronology of the Bible is an indis- 
pensable requisite for its intelligent study. By this is meant, 
not only the comprehension of that sequence in time which may 
to a certain extent be obtained from a careful collation of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, but the absolute determination of the 
position of the cardinal events of the Sacied History in astro- 
nomical time. 

The decipherment of the monumental records of Assyria 
and of Egypt, which has of late made such rapid advance, has 
thrown a flood of light on those scanty materials from which 
the great scholars of the eighteenth century endeavoured to 
trace the connection between the history of Palestine and that 
of Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, and Egypt. The regnal years of 
the Assyrian monarchs, between b.c. 909 and b.c. 626, have 
been recovered with actual certitude from calendars which 
denote each successive year by the eponymy, or name of an 
officer, as in the Roman consular Fasti ; the whole series being 
absolutely fixed in time by the record of the eclipse of June, | 
B.c. 763, as occurring in the ninth regnal year of Ashninkn-an, 
the successor of Shalmanezer HI. 

The Regal Canon of Ptolemy, which was the only record 

B 
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known, before recent discoveries, of the igs of Babylon firom 
the era of Nabonassar, is found accurately to agree with the 
Assyrian dates, and has been further verified by tb ) discovery, 
among many others, of contract tablets, bearing date on the 
17th year of Nabonadius, the last king of Babylon. 

The regnal years of the Egyptian kings, so far back as 
B.c. 666, have been absolutely determined by the inscriptions on 
the monumental std^ of the Apis Bulls, in the Serap 3 um, 
near Memphis, discovered by M. Mariette. These epitaphs not 
only denote the year of the death of each Bull, refei'red to a 
regnal year, but give the length of the life of the animal, and 
the regnal year of its birth, thus verifying the dates of the regal 
accessions by a. parallel and contemporaneous reckoning. 

Of the numeious synchi'onisms between Sacred and profane 
history which result from the recovery of the latter, two may 
be cited which are irreconcilable with the dates to be found on 
the margin of our English Bibles. These dates were arrived at 
on the assumption that the years of JS’ebucbadnezzar, quoted 
in 2 Kings (25. h), were the years of that monarch’s reign at 
Babylon. On that supposition, the 14th year of Hczekiah fell 
B.c. 710, which was five years before the accession of Senna- 
cherib ; and the 4th year of Jehoiakim (Jer. 46. 2 ) fell B.c. 607, 
which was eleven years before the close of the reign of Necho, 
king of Egypt, who was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar at Car- 
chemish, in the 4th year of the Jewish king, and three years 
before the accession of Nebuchadnezzar himself at Babylon, 
•"rhus the entire series of synchronisms was thrown out of ad- 
justment, and a painful suspicion was raised as to the existence 
of discrepancies in the two records which prove to be entirely 
imaginary. 

By the simple correction of dating the years of Nebuchad- 
nezzar from the time of his becoming supreme in Palestine, the 
Bible dates before that period are brought ten years lower than 
the figures on the margin of the English Bibles, and the course 
of the Sacred Kecord is shown to be in accurate accordance with 
monumental chronology. 

The ancient; chronology of profane history usually com- 
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mences with a mytMcal or allegoiical period, attributed to the 
reign of the gods. It is not until we arrive at the notice of 
some even?which is plainly historic, that any ancient document 
comes under the study of the cLronologist. In the Pentateuch 
it is rw)t unti) the time of Abraham that any references, thal 
have as yet been distinctly traced, to contemporary history 
occur ; and it is, therefore, with the life of that pjitriarch that 
the chrbiucle, or practical detailed chronology, of the Bible 
actually commences. 

With regard to the dates of the Book of Genesis, interior to 
the'timc^ of Abraham, the only difficulty that exists as io adopt- 
ing their sum as a measure of through reckoning from a fixed 
era arises from the imperfect state of the several ie.xts, the 
accordance of which would l>e conclusive on this point. These 
are, the codices of the Hebrew Scriptures, the two texts of the 
Septuagint translation of the same, which was made, as far 
at least as the Pentateuch is concerned, under the reign of 
Ptolemy II., khig of Egypt, about 277 b.c., and the works of 
Josephus. It may be advisable also hoi’o to refer to the Sama- 
ritan codices of the Pentateuch ; but th(‘ most venerable of these, 
which is preserved at Nablous, and which contains a tarikh 
(or note made by the thickening of certain letters in each line), 
to the effect that it was transcribed hy the hand of Abishua 
the High priest, the great giandson of Aaron, has never yet 
been collated by any Euro])ean scholar. 

There is no doubt that the Hebrew Scriptui*es, as they ex- 
isted before the time of the ‘ men of the Great Synagogue,* the 
contemporaries and survivors of Ezra, foinied the source from 
which the chronological passages occuiTing in the present copies 
of the Pentateuch, in the two texts of the Septuagint, and 
in the three separate works of JosejdiiLS, were originally taken. 
Any variations must have arisen either from error in copying, 
or from a desire — very possibly highly conscientious on the part 
of the copyists — ^to correct what they thought to be errors. 
There is an ancient copy of Eusebius in existence, in a sort of 
preface to which every future copyist is expressly enjoined to 
correct any errors which he may detect. To this sense of 
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literary duty, which is entirely opposed to' our present views of 
textual exactitude, may probably be attributed the fact that 
nearly all the principal passages in the works of Josephus which 
afford direct chronological statements are mutually inconsistent; 
while nearly all those indirect references to dates, which tl copyist 
could have no inducement to alter, are found to be consistent 
and exact. 

With regard to the chronology of the Book of Genesis, prior 
to the time of Abraham, it is m't the province of the clironolo- 
gist to enquire into any but the purely numeric statements. 
Whether the number of years attributed to the early Patriarchs 
be taken to denote the terms of human lives, of a longevity else- 
where unrecorded; successions, such as those of some of the 
Eg 3 rptian dynasties ; or some allegorical teaching, the key to 
which is now lost ; it is clear that we have in the 5th chapter of 
the Book of Genesis, a definite number of yeai-s fi om the era 
of Adam, the father of Seth, and the first recorded progenitor of 
the Hebrew and Arab races, down to the both of Arphaxad, 
This number of years now^ stands in the Hebrew codices at 
1,658 ; in the Septuagint at 2,244 ; in the Samaritan Pentateuch 
at 1,309; while in the Antiquities of Josephus the details 
amount to 1,658 years, but the sum is set down as 2,658 years. 
The epigraph of the 1st book of Antiquities gives an interval 
of 3,833 years from the Creation to the death of Isaac. The 
passages in Josephus which .arc least direct in their statements 
of successive dates, and which are therefore the least likely to 
have been corrected by the copyist, are to be found in the Pre- 
face to the Antiquities, and in the First Book against Apion ; 
and are to the effect that the Sacred Book contains the history 
of a period of 5,000 years. 

From the birth of Arphaxad to the birth of Abraham there 
is a variation as to period which resembles, and to some extent 
compensates for, the differences remarked before the earlier 
epoch. Josephus is here in accordance with the Hebrew text, 
in giving a period of 290 years. But the details of the lives of 
the Patriarchs, as they stand in the present copies of the Anti- 
quities, amount to 890 years. The details of the LXX. agree 
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with those of Josejphus, with the insertion of an additional 
name, and^n extra term of 130 years. 

Amid this evident confusion of corrections and recorrections, 
much light may be obtained by the comparison of the relation 
betwedh the successive periods of the length of life, and the 
age of each individual at the time indicated for the birth of his 
successor. This comparison is altogether in favour of the Greek 
text for the first })eriod in question, and of the Hebrew text for 
the second. And this conclusion, at least as far as relates to 
the second period, is rendered almost unquestionable by the 
17th verse of the 17th chapter of the Book of Genesis, where 
the birth of a son to Abraham in the lOOth year of his age is 
referred to as a marvel. According to the Greek reckoning, 
Abraham himself was not born until his father was 170 years 
old ; and his seven preceding ancestors each had issue first at 
the age of about 1 30. This nniy be taken as conclusive for the 
rejection of the 600 yoais in question after the birth of Arphaxad ; 
while the accord between the through reckoning and the term of 
5,000 years twice cited by Josei>hus is equally weighty in favour 
of the adpption of the longer term for the first period in debate. 

It is not unworthy of consideration that the determination 
thus arrived at, of the lapse of a total })eriod of 2,649 years from 
the arclie or eia of the ‘ l)ook of the generation of Adam ’ (the 
5th chapter of the Book of GenoKsis) to the birth of Isaac, forms 
the commencement of a through reckoning which possesses ad- 
vantages fully equal to those of the famous Julian period of 
Scaliger. Whether it be regarded as intentional or uninten- 
tional on the part of the Sacred writers, the fact is undeniable 
that this through reckoning gives a common starting-point for 
the septennial calculation, enforced by the Jewish laws, the 
bissextile cycle of four years, the lunar cycle, which was first 
introduced by Meton, and the Saros, or eclipse cycle, of which 
the value in ancient astronomy was indisputable. To this 
through reckoning, therefore, which is at once so simple and so 
convenient, the dates of the Sacred History will be directly re- 
ferred in the following pages under the title of Anno Sacro, or the 
year of the restored sacred reckoning of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
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Two modes of reckoning were used by the Jews, at least 
from the date of the Exodus. Of these, the first is^^^hat of the 
ordinary decimal notation, which has become almost universal 
among the human family, and which is generally supposed to 
have originated in the use of the ten fingers in counting. The 
other is the septennial division of time into weeks of years. 
It is evident that the concurrence of these two modes of reckon- 
ing, whenever it can be distinctly ascertained, mus'b afford a 
means of chronological determination of positive exactitude. 
The decimal reckoning is that used for the notation of lengths 
of the reigns of Gentile kings, of intervals between events, of 
the lengths of the lives of Jewish kings or High priests, and 
generally of the sequence of events nob connected with the ritual 
observances proper to the sej)arate weeks of the recurring 
septennial period. These observances regarded not only the 
seventh year (in which cultivation of the ground was forbidden, 
BO that a regular rotation of fallow was ensured), bub also the 
third and the sixth year of the week, in each of which the 
second tithe was paid to the poor; and the fourth year, in 
which there were special regulations with regard to a portion of 
the crop. We shall hereafter refer to the minute directions as 
to these observances which are given in the Mishna, 

An attempt has been made by some writers to show that 
the recurrence of the Year of Jubilee, at the close of every seven 
weeks of years, or forty-nine years, introduced a new unit into 
the reckoning, and thus made a period of two jubilees coincide 
with a century. Such writers have been unaware of the fact 
that, according to the special provisions of the Law, the Year 
of Jubilee was not contei*minous with either the sacred or the 
civil year of the Jews, but commenced on a date peculiar to 
itself, the tenth day of the seventh month ; and thus included 
the latter portion of a seventh, and the former portion of 
a first, or, as it is sometimes called, an eighth, year of the 
»veek. 

In addition to the revolution of the Sabbatic year, another 
<^cle existed among the Jews, which is referred to in both the 
Old and New Testaments, and clearly described in the Mishna. 
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This was the cycle ot the orders, or courses, of the priests. The 
division 'v^^s not peculiar to the sacerdotal body, l^e whole 
nation was divided into twenty-four Mishmaroth, or orders, cor- 
responding to those established by David for the priests. When 
the peAod of s^srvice of each order arrived, a cei^tain number of 
its members attended the services of the Temple during the 
week as the representatives of the whole body of the people. 
Those members of the course in function who were too distant 
from Jerusalem to attend as representative Israelites were 
bound to discontinue their ordinaiy avocations during the week, 
to attend the synagogues, and to read certain appointed portions 
of Scripture. Thus the revolution of the courses formed an 
integral part of the life of the Jewish people ; and this cycle 
affords an additional means of determining any dates which 
refer to the order of the priests on duty, as on the occasion of 
the vision of Zacharias, and on that of the destruction of the 
first Temple. (Of. 1 Ohron. 24. 7.) 

As to this cycle, the words of R. Jose (Erachin, fol. lib, 
and Taanith, fol. 29 a) should Im^ noted. They state that the 
destruction of the first Temjde occurred on the 9 th day of the 
month Ab, at the end of the Sabbath, at the end of the week, 
and during the function of the course of Jehoiarib. The Levites 
were singing the verse, ^ They break in pieces thy people, O 
Ix)rd, and afflict thy heritage^ (Ps. 94. 5 ). Similar circum- 
stances, the passage continues, recurred at the destruction 
of the second Temi)le. The regular revolution of the Mishma- 
i*oth, or courses, from the 40th year of David, according to 
the accompanying chronology, brings Jehoiarib into course on 
the date fixed, on other grounds, as that of the destruction of the 
first Temple. Scaliger has translated an ancient Jewish poem, 
■wbich refers to the destruction of the Holy House, as follows — 

Die nond mensis, hora vespertind, 

Quum eram in \igilio meo, vigilio Jehoiarib ; 

Introivit host is, et sacriticia sua obtulit ; 

Ingressus est injustus in fc^anctuariuin Domini. 

‘ On the ninth day of the month, at the evening hour, while 1 
was in my vigil, the vigil of Jehoiarib, the enemy entered and 
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offered his sacrifices, the unjust entered inlo the Sanctuary of 
the Lord,’ ^ 

The Jews had no astronomical calendar. They were ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Sanhedrin to construct one. They 
had no recorded determination of the solar year ; but a» coinci- 
dence of the solar and lunar years (such as that which Meton 
discovered, and which was introduced into Greece in the year 
776 B.c.) was provided for by the rule, that three ears, of barley, 
coming from at least two out of the three provinces of the Holy 
Land must be found for the Passover. The first day of the 
month was determined by the actual observation of the moon. 
If on the day on which this was first possible (that is to say, on 
the day following the conjunction) the moon was not seen, the 
day next following was hallowed as the first of the month. 
Those persons who first saw the new moon went up to Jerusa- 
lem to give evidence ; and this testimony, in the cases of the 
first and the seventh months, was considered so important as to 
supersede the law of the Sabbath and justify travelling on that 
day. By this method (as will be found to be the case in the 
entire system of Jewish metrology), while slight error might at 
times occur, cumulative error was rendei*ed impossible. 

The accordance between the mean course of the lunar year, 
thus fixed by actiml observation, and’ that of the seasons, was 
secured by the introduction of ‘ embolisndc,’ or intercalated, 
months, as in the case of the Olympiads. But instead of the 
adoption of a fixed rule, such as that of the Enneadecateris, or 
Golden Number of Meton, this intercalation was decided in each 
case by a council of the chiefs of the Sanhedrin. So essential 
to the due performances of the sacred rites was accuracy as to 
the intercialatiou of this month, called Veadar, or the second 
Adar, held to be, that the High priest for the time being was 
not allowed to be present at this council. The services of the 
great Day of Atonement were extremely trying for the High 
priest, and it was feared that his natural wish that the great 
festival should occur as early in the year as possible, might un- 
duly influence his vote as to the intercalation of a month. 

By this method of determination, while it is possible in 
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some instanoea to be in doubt as to a date recorded in the 
historic IBooks of the Bible to the limit of a day, or in some years 
of a month, we are able, by the aid of the accurate. reckoning of 
modern astronomy, to ascertain any recorded date within that 
limitj^and no room occurs for any accumulated misreckoning. 

The commencement of the year, thus always coinciding with 
the visible new moon, was reckoned, for different purposes, to 
fall on different months. A special treatise of tho Mishna, 
called ‘ Bosh llashanah,^ is devoted to the subject of the new 
year. In Nisan, or Abib, the lunar month containing the vernal 
equinox, the reckoning of the year for the reigns of Kings or 
High priests, and for fixing the festivals commenced. Tho fii‘st 
day of the month Elul commenced the year as regarded the 
tithing of cattle. The month of Tisri, or Ethanim, was the 
time for fixing the intermissions of servitudes, for commencing 
the Jubilee (on the 10th day), and for the new year for plant- 
ing trees and herbs. The fourth ‘ head of the year ’ was, 
according to the sclmol of Hillel, on tho 1st day, and according 
to the school of Sliamai, on the 15th day, of Sebat, for de- 
termining the age of trees. In addition to these four ordinary 
divisions of time, an ecclesiastical yeai' (somewhat akin to the 
Advent season of the Christian Church) commenced with the 
new moon of Adar. The sepulchres were whitewashed and 
the roads and streets repaired during this month, and the pro- 
clamation for the j)ayment of the Temple tax of the half-shekel 
was issued by tho Senate. On the 15th day in the provinces, 
and on the 25th day in Jerusalem, the tables were set for the 
collection of this impost, which was due from every male 
Levite, Israelite, proselyte, and manumitted slave of above' 
thirteen years of age. In connection with this observance the 
first Sabbath in Adar was called the first Sabbath ; and the 
first Sabbath in Nisan (as referred to in St. Luke’s Gospel, 6. l) 
the ‘ Second First.’ 

The principal references of dates in the historic books of 
the Bible are to regnal years. The years of the septennate are 
more rarely indicated. One reference, of great chronological 
value, is found in tho account of the proclamation of king Joa^ 
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in the 2nd of Kings (11. 4 ). The expression that they gave the 
infant king the testimony, refers to a special portion of the 
Temple ritual, which occurred only at the Feast of Ta&rnacles, 
in the Sabbatic year. The roll of the Law was then handed by 
the High priest to the king in the Temple, and the latteroread 
an appointed lesson as pai‘t of the service. This is in exact 
accordance with the expression, ‘And in the year of the 
Sabbath,* in the 4th verse of the 11th chapter, and is one of the 
series of synchronisms which establish the exactitude of the 
computation of the accompanying Tables. 

A Jewish era was established in the 170th year of the 
Seleucidm, 143 b.c., under tlie title of the First Year of Simon, 
High Priest, and Ethnarch of the Jews. Very few references to 
this era have been traced. Five years later, the right to coin 
money in his own name was conceded, or confirmed, to the 
High priest, by a treaty with Antiochus VII. The coins of the 
Hasmonean princes do not bear dates. The dates on Jewish 
coins, before the time of Herod the Great, never bear a higher 
number than ‘ the fourth year.* There is no room for doubt that 
the yeara thus indicated are those of the week. Money that could 
be easily distinguished was required for the purpose of paying 
the Temple tax, as well as for the payment of the second tithes ; 
for which it was necessary to take up to Jerusalem not only a 
fixed sum, but the actual apportioned coins, so that a mode of 
distinguishing the year, dependent on the coin itself, was of great 
ceremonial importance. 

The modes of reckoning referred to in the Bible, other than 
those special to the Jewish people, are as follows. 

Events occurring in the Holy Land after the accession of 
Herod the Great are usually referred to the Homan reckoning. 
This was either by the names of the Consuls, or the eponymy 
of the year (a method also adopted in Assyrian chronology), 
or by the regnal year of the Emperor. Both consular and im- 
perial dates are referred to in reckoning from the date (ac- 
cording to Varro) of the Foundation of the City of Home. This 
was 753 years before the Christian era, and these dates are 
usually written A.U.C., or Amw Urhis ComiitoB, To this 
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notation all the chronology of the New Testament, as well as 
that of l^e Antiquities and Wars of Josephus after the accession 
of Herod, is more or less distinctly referrible. 

The reckoning of the 1st Book of Maccabees, and of the con- 
temjibraiy pt)rtion of the works of Josephus, is given in the 
years of the Greek kings of Asia. The era of that reckoning is 
called the Era of the Seleucidae, and dates on the captui^e of 
BabyloA by Seleucus the First, or Nicator, eleven years after the 
death of Alexander the Great, or 313 b.o. This reckoning was 
used for a period of 244 years, down to the close of the Seleucid 
dynasty in b.c. 69. 

The chronological table (which we have translated in Table 
V.) of the kings of Assyria, Persia, and the successive sovereigns 
of the East, including the emperors of Borne down to the death 
of Antoninus, is found in some of the ancient manuscripts of 
the Almagest, and is known by the name of the Begal Canon 
of Ptolemy. It is of the highest historic value, inasmuch as 
it is capable of direct astronomical veritication by me^ns of the 
observation of eclipses, which are recorded in the Almagest, and 
which are therein referred to the I'egnal years of the several 
kings, in whose reigns they took place. This Canon commences 
with what is known as the Era of Nabonassar, 748 B.c. It 
contains a list of 18 Babylonian kings, coming down to the 
conquest by Cyrus. These are followed by eleven Persian kings ; 
and these by the eight years of the reign of Alexander the 
Great; the close of which, in the year 424 of Nabonassar, is 
called the Philippine era, and commences the second part of the 
Canon. Twelve Greek sovereigns succeed, Cleojmtra being 
the last; in the 22nd year of whose reign, or the 294th of the 
Philippine era, the battle of Actium gave the Empire of the 
world to Augustus Caesar. The Canon closes with the 15th 
successor of Augustus, in the 544th year of the Philippine era ; 
and it is to be noted that short terms of power, such as those of 
Otho and Galba, are omitted, so that Nero is recorded as the fifth, 
and Vespasian as the sixth Roman Emperor — ^an observatioii 
of considemble importance with regard to references to the 
number of the sovereigns. 
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The only hesitation which could be felt as to the proper 
determination of the era of Nebuchadnezzar in Palestine, is the 
reference (2 Kings 25. 27 ) to the year of the accession of Evil 
Merodach, king of Babylon, who is the Ilouaramus of the 
Begal Canon, as coincident with the 37th year of the galMt. or 
exile. This word is coupled with the names of Jehoiachin, 
in the Hebrew text, but with that of Jehoiachim, in the Sep- 
tuagint. The thirty-seven years cited actually run fH)m the 
overthrow of the Jewish monarchy at the defeat and death of 
Josiah. 

The dates of the Book of Ezekiel are referred to the years 
of the Gal nth, dating from the deportation of Jehoiachin, which 
was two years after the epoch of the 70 years' affliction and 
captivity. They are thus identified by the reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, in the 12th year (Ezek. 33. 2l). But 
in the 29th chajitor of Ezekiel (verse 17), between passages 
dated respectively in the tenth and eleventh years of the or- 
dinary reckoning of the book, occurs a refeience to the siege of 
Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar in the 27th year. Allowing for the 
difference of the time of commencing the Jewish and the As- 
syrian years, it will be found that the 27th year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar at Babylon, B.c. 579, coincides with the 11th year of the 
Galuth, as reckoned by Ezekiel, and with the 17th year of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Palestine. Thus what might hastily have 
been taken for an error in the text (although it is in accordance 
with the LXX. version), ha.s really a high chronological sig- 
nificance. 

We have spoken of the Egyptian dates as absolutely de- 
termined only as far back as B.c. 666. But so far back 
AS the rise of the great 18th Dynasty, B.o. 1706, there is an 
accord between Lepsius. Bunsen, and Brugsch, to within little 
more than a century ; and there is an almost conclusive verifica- 
tion of the dates we have taken from Tsambert to within a 
couple of years, one of which is due to the gain made by the 
vague Egyptian year over the ordinary reckoning. No early 
regnal dates of Eg}"ptian kings are to be found in the Bible. 
But it is a very remarkable fact, that the revolution of that 
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ancient measure of time affords confirmation of the two widely 
eeparat^ dates of the Exodus and the Crucifixion. 

The vague, or sacred, Egyptian year consisted of twelve 
months, each containing thirty days (cf. Gen. 7. 11-24, and 
8. 4^, togetlier with five epagomense, or additional days, re- 
spectively dedicated to Osiris, Aroneris, Isis, Typhseus, and 
Nephe. No intercalation was allowed, and as 365 days are 
nearly a quarter of a day sliorter than a tropical solar year, the 
Egyptian year gradually displaced its commencement, or the 
1st day of Thoth, with reference to the seasons. Fifteen hun- 
di‘ed and five Egyptian years were thus equal to 1,504 tropical 
years; or, according to the more ordinary, though less scientific 
reckoning, 1,461 Egyptian, were equal to 1,460 Julian, years. 
'Fhe latter term would he more correctly replaced by the word 
Augustan. The reform of the calendar introduced by Julius 
(Ja3sar was so erroneous in its principle, that what is now called 
the Julian year was fixed by Augustus Csesar, in A.n. 9. This 
reckoning was used until its connection by Pope Gregory XIII. 
in A.D. 1582, when it had ovcn'un the true time by ten days. 
The Gregorian year was introduced into England in 1752, 
when a correction of eleven days was made in the calendar, 
J ulian time is still in use, under the term Old Stylo, in Kussia. 
The Giegorian rule, that a day be intercalated every four years, 
but that the intercalation be omitted on the first, second, and 
third, to be resumed on the fourth, century, is sufficiently accu- 
rate to need no correction for 4,000 yeai*s, when one day has 
again to be omitted from the centennial intercalation. 

The decree of Canopus, dated on the 17th of the month 
Tybi, in the 9th year of the reign of Ptolemy Euergotes, king 
of Egypt,^ shows that the Egyptian chronologists were un- 
aware of, or made no allowance for, the difiercnce in the length 
of the sidereal and of the solar years ; as the rising of Sothis, 
or Sirius, is refeired to as advancing one day in four years. 
From the double date upon the Eosetta Stone, which is in 
exact accordance with the dates of eclipses given by Claudius 


* Hecards of the Pastj vol. viii. 
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Ptolemy in the Almagest in terms of the *Eg 3 rptian year, the 
tropical date of the 1st day of Thoth, in the vague Egyptian 
year, can be calculated for any period of history. Ill a.d. 208 
the 1st of Thoth coincided with the 1st day of July of the 
Gregorian style, and in b.o. 550 with the 1st of January. » 

The coincidences of the dates of the vague Egyptian years 
with the events before named are as follows. The h]xodu8, 
which occurred according to the Pentateuch on the IStli day of 
the month called A bib in the Bible, Nisan in later Jewish 
times, and as Josephus mentions, Xanthiens by the Greeks, fell 
in the Egyptian month Phaimuthi (2 Ant. 14. 6, and 15. 2 ), the 
fourth month of the second tetrameny, or division of the year 
into three. It was also, of course, in the first year of the 
septennial reckoning. These two notes of time coincide with 
the date B.c. 1541, which, on other grounds, has been assigned 
in the restored Bacred reckoning as the date of the Exodus. 
If the late date which some Egyptian scholars assign to the 
Exodus were coirect, the 15th of Nisau would have fallen, not 
in the month Pharmnthi, but in Mechir, two months earlier. 

A statement of Clement of Alexandria to the efiect that 
the Crucifixion took ]jlace on the 25th day of the Egyptian 
month Phamenoth, is cited by Canon Bi’owne, in his work 
called ‘Ordo Saeculorum.’ In the year 30 a.d. the 25th 
of Phamenoth fell on the 15th of Nisaii, which corresponds 
to the 5th of April of the Gi’egorian style, and which the 
balance of evidence shows to have been the actual date. 

It is generally assumed that the septennial reckoning of 
years commenced at the Exodus. There is little doubt that 
the reckoning of the sevens of sevens, or Yc'ars of Jubilee, ran 
from that date. But there is some reason for s\ipposing that 
this method of notation, as well as the existence of the ordi- 
nary week, are as old as the Book of Genesis itself ; that is to 
say, as the earlier part of its historic narrative. The through 
reckoning given in the annexed Tables commences with the 
first year of a week which still I’ecurs with uninterrupted regu- 
larity in the Jewish calendar. The seven years of Jacob’s 
Bervitude to Laban coincide with a week of years. The ex- 
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pression after two years of days/ which occurs in the com- 
mencement of the 41st chapter of the Book of Genesis, in 
referenc^o the time of Joseph’s advancement, is also that 
proper to designate the second year of the septennate, with 
which, B.c. 1981, the year in question actually coincides. Thus 
the septennial reckoning, an exact coincidence with whi(!h is 
necessary to the verification of any Jewish date, appears to 
ha^e be^n usc‘d by the author of the Book of Genesis from the 
very commencement of the 5th, or first seriul, chapter. 

Slight difficulties in historic synchronisms may arise from 
tke different mode in which different people commenced their 
calendar, as well as from differences in the conventional mean- 
ing of the words they employ. Thus we should naturally 
understand by ‘ after two years ’ that the third year was im- 
plied, whereas it is the usual Jewish mode of designating the 
second year. Wo have seen that the regnal years of the Jewish 
kings are stated in the Mishna to have commenced on the Ist 
day of Nisaii. The general rule was that the first day of the 
year which fell in a new reign was termed the beginning of that 
reign, whether it was in Nisan, as with the Jewish kings, or 
in Thoth, with the Egyptians or Assyrijins. Thus if a king 
acceded on the first day of the year and reigned but a single 
day, that year would be called the first of his reign ; while if 
he reigned for only 364 days, acceding on the second day of 
the year, his name would not appear in the regnal lists. This 
rule is no doubt tuken from the practice of the eponymy, or 
naming the year from the king, consul, or other officer, which 
was the case with the consuls at Home, and with the eponymous 
officers in Assyria. The difference of a year, in reckoning the 
years of Nebuchadnezzar, which exists between the 2nd Book of 
Kings and tbo Book of Jeremiah, may witli great probability 
be attributed to this cause, in the 27th verse of the last 
chapter of the 2nd Book of Kings it is said that ‘ in the year 
of his reign ’ (probably meaning at the beginning) Evil Mero- 
dach, king of Babylon, on the 27th day of the mouth Adar, 
set at liberty Jehoiachin, king of Judah, in the 37th year of 
the Galuth, or exile. These latter years, as we are aware 
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reckoned from Nisan. It is not so clear from what point the 
Assyrian year reckoned. In an inscription of Assur-bani-pal * 
Mr. George Smith speaks of the month of Ab as the^month of 
Sagittaiius, which is a displacement of the Jewish month quite 
consonant with the statement of Kabbi Obadiah de Bart^Jnora, 
that the reigns of foreign kings reckoned from 1st of Tisri. 
But if the liberation occurred immediately on the death of 
Nebuchadnezzar, at the close of the Jewish year, but m the 
midst of the Assyrian year — the succeeding year, B.c. 562 (a 
Sabbatic year), being the first of Evil Merodach according to 
the Regal Canon — it is easy to see bow a difficulty in reckoning 
might arise to the historian. The Thoth of the vague year at 
this time fell on our present 4th of January. The 27th Adar in 
the year in question fell on the 13ih or 14th of February. It 
is thus evident that veiy exact knowledge of local use must be 
possessed in order to arrive at absolutely exact synchronisms. 
With this reserve, as far as modem research has thrown light 
on Assyrian and on Egyptian chronology, its accordance with 
that of the Hebrew Scri})tures is exact. 

For any further chronological details the chapter on Syn- 
chronisms and Tables II 1. to JX., inclusiv^e, may ho conveniently 
consulted. In one single instance is there a de])arture from the 
details given in the Authorised Version. This is with refer- 
ence to the length of the rule of Ehud. I’he Hebrew and 
the Greek concur in putting this at 80 y<vars. And so does 
the text of the Anti{]|uities. But in the commencement of the 
following chapter (5 Ant. 5. l) Josephus states that the servi- 
tude under Jabin, king of Canaan, commenced before there had 
been time to breathe a little from that under Eglon. This ex- 
pression is inconsistent with the lapse of an interval of 80 years. 
Nor is such an interval consistent either with the period of 
300 yeai*s from the Conquest of Bashan to the time of Jephthah 
(Judges 11. 26), or with that of 480 years from the settlement 
of Palestine to the 4th year of Solomon (1 Kings 6. l). In 
this instance, therefore, and in this alone, in accordance with 


* Auyrian p. 3G6. 
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the Tiews of Dr. WBiston, what appears to be an error of the 
transcribers of substituting 80 for 8, has been corrected. The 
case is od% in whicli the minor period is controlled by the 
cerlam length of the major penod which includes it. With 
this exception, almost the only passage of the Old Testament 
wliich presents any further chronological difficulty is the ques- 
tion to what event the 65 years mentioned in Isaiah 7. 8 may 
be tfdceii to refer. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. 


SitjniJies ^ death of.^ 


] 

Y. ar oF 
! Week 



j An. Sac. 

Kvents and Authonticw 

^.o. j 

I 2o40 

2 

Jiirth of Abuahvm .... 

2261 1 

j 2582 

7 

Ob^erv.ilioMis of Eclipses commenced at 

3 5a BY LON, 1,008 years before capture 
3)y .\li!YANI) 1 JU the Great . 

i 

2228 ' 

2024 

7 

Abuaiiam leaves IIaran, and goes to 
]^]GYi*r, whc’ethe Eourteeiitb dynasty 
of JOgypii.i l lings reigned at Xois . 

2386 ; 

2029 

5 

lliUleof Valiev of SinniM. Ouedor- 
LAOMMU King of JClAM 

2181 i 

2035 

4 

T5irth of IsuMLVEL 

2176 

2048 

8 

Dostnictio'i oi Cities of the I’lain. 
Abuaiiam g >es to Gekaii. Abime- 
LEijii, Kiim of Gerau 

2162 1 

2049 

4 

I5irUi of I '.AAC ..... 

2161 ' 

2055 

8 

Ecli{i.se of t'lo San visible in China. 
I’ho Aslrnn )inerri Hi and Ho put to 
death for uoL having predicted it 

2166 

2700 

3 

Birth of Jacob and Esau 

2101 

27i)2 

7 

Seventh venr of J vcob’s service to Laban 

2018 

2810 

8 

Sale of Joseph, mt. 17. The IIykbos, 
the Sevi‘nt(»eijth dynasty, then reign- 
ing in 'I'anis . . . . , 

Second year of week. Gen. 41. l. ^•IsAAC 

1994 

2829 

2 

1981 

28J9 

5 

Jacob goes to Egypt, in second year of 
deal to ...... 

1971 

2850 1 

3 

Jacob 

1964 i 

2009 

5 

Joseph 

1901 1 

8103 

8 

EinhteeniJi dynasty established at 
Thebes 

1707 i 

3183 

6 

'J'lioTHMEs II. Queen Hatasu reigns 
alone 

1627 : 

31SG f 

2 

Birth of Moses ..... 

1624 : 
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I 

Table III. — eontimted. 


An. Sac. 

^far of 
Week 

Events and Authorities 

B.C. 



Ethiopian War. 2 Ant. 10. 2, (Inscrip- 
tions) . . , o . . 


8220 

7 

Elij^ht of Moses ..... 

^ TuOTBMES IV. AMEN07*iriS III. sue- 

1684 

• 


coods ...... 


3269 

1 

EXODliS on in Nisan --2S Pharmathi 

1641 

3309 

G 

P.isaa^re of .Jokda^n. 10 Kisaii. 400 

A cars fioni death of .losEi*iL. 2 Ant. 


• 


9 1 , Acts 7. c 

1601 

3317 

7 

Sal )l>a Sic Near. Host from 'war. Josh. 

J 1 . 2.5 ; 1 1. 15. J'lrsl Year of Jiihiloo . 

3493 

3324 

7 

Sahhatio year, l^ost. Josh. 21. 44 ; 23. 1 

1486 

3333 

2 

Jos-HTTA. 5 Ant. 1. 20 . . . 

Cttiisiian IhsnATiJAiM, King of Meso- 

1477 

3409 

1 

OniNiin. . , . [jmtaada 

Sor\ i tilde to Egloj^ Ifing of Moab 

1401 

3427 

5 

J^Iglon" 

1383 

3435 

0 

lOtiiri). 5 Ant. 4. .3, note hy Dr. 
WiiisSon ...... 

Hide of Jabin King of IFazou 

1376 

3449 

G 

llAM^Es ir. King of Eoyci, invades 
Ktiita 

1361 

3452 

o 

\HK\n()N taken by Hamses 11. . 

1358 

3455 

5 

* SisEllV 

Itvdo of .... 

1355 

3602 

3 

OuEit. Zioicit .... 

1308 

3542 

1 

(JjOEON. Jlld. 8. 28 . 

1268 

' 3545 

3 1 

A li 1 UELECU King of Siieohem.. J ud. 
9. 22 

3266 

3508 

^ I 

Tota. Jlld. 10. 2 .... 

1242 

3690 

7 ' 

‘T^ Jatk. Jo 1. 10. 3 . . . . 

1220 

3(508 

4 

JErniUA made Katzm. Jud. 11. e. 26. 
300 years after conquest of Basiian . 

1202^ 

3614 

3 

Jeptitha. Jlld. 12. 7 

1196 

3621 

3 

►P IllZAN. Jud. 12. 9 . 

1189 

3631 

6 

^ Elon. Jlld. 22. 11 . 

1179 

3639 

7 

‘•Ti Aimon. Jud. 12. 14 , 

Rule of Philistines. Jud. 13. i . 

1171 

8679 

5 

^ Samson. Judge for 20 years. Jud. 
15. 20 

1131 

3719 

3 

Eli, High Priest, and his Sons 

1091 

I 3769 

1 

Anointing of Saul King of Israel 


1 

-t* Saul, 490 years from Exonus. Acts 
13. 20 

1051 


C2 
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Table III. — covtinvcd . 






An. Sac. 

Week 

Events and Axitnonties 

B.C. 

3706 

1 

David takes Jebubalem. 2 Sam. 5. 7 

, 1044 

3775 

3 

Birth of Solomon 

1036 

3709 

6 

J)AvrD 

1011 

3803 

3 

2 Zif. Temple founded in 480th year 




from Best, An. Sac. 3324. 1 King^ 

6. 1 

1007 

3830 

2 

Accession of Twenty-second dynasty in 




Egypt 

980 

8839 

4 

Solomon. 1 Kings 11. 42 

0?1 

3844 

2 

SiiisHAK takes Jerbhalem. 1 Kings 




14. 25 ' 

966 

3856 

7 

Sahbatic year. Bedoboam. 1 Kings 




15. 1 

964 

3850 

3 

War between Israel and Jed All. 




Abu AH 

951 

3860 

4 

ii* Jeroboam. 1 Kings 14. 20 

960 

3861 

5 

^4 Nadab. 1 Kings 15. 25 . 

949 

3885 

1 

^pBvAsiiA. 1 Kings 15. 33 . 

925 

3886 

2 

^ El All. 1 Kings 16. 8 
-P Ztmri. 1 Kings 16. 15 

924 

3887 

3 

^4 Omri. 1 Kings 16. 28 . . . 

923 

3900 

2 

^4 Asa. 1 Kings 15. 24 

010 

3901 

3 

ASSYIM.AN (JANON commences. Bil 




Anir 11 

909 

3918 

6 

•i< Arab. 1 Kings !(>. 29 . Elijah, 


3919 

7 

projibet ...... 

Sabbatic year. Ahaziah. 1 Kings 

892 



22. 51 

891 

3925 

0 

Jehoshaphat. 1 Kings 22. 42 . 

886 

3933 

7 

^4 JiiHORAM King of Israel. 2 Kings 

3.1 

DATE OF MOABITE STONE. 

877 



Elisha, prophet .... 

•i* Jehoeam King of Judah. 2 Kings 




8. 17 


3934 

1 

^ Ahaziah. 2 Kings 9. 27 . 

876 

3040 

7 

Sabbalie year. (Day of Atonement fell 




on Sabbath.) Athaltah. 2 Kings 

11. 4. The King reads the Law in 




the Temple 

870 

3945 

5 

Eclipse of the Moon on 25 Mesori. 




(Karnak inscription). 

805 1 

3952 

5 

Accession of Shalmanezer II. (Black 

1 



obelisk) 

858 1 
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Table III. — amdDiued. 


An. Sac. 

%ear of 
week 

Event'' a* 111 Authorities 

B.C. 

3954. 

7 

Sothis rose on 1 T?/6t,anno 11 of Take- 




LET II. King of Egypt 

856 

3959 

• « 

5 

Eclipse of the Moon. Defeat of forces 
of SriiiA, Egypt, Arabia, and Pales- 
tine, at Aroer, by Shalmanezek. 
(Black oindisk) .... 



• 

851 

3093 

2 

<1^ .lEair. 2 Kinira 10. .36 

847 

3967 

6 

Benuadad King of Syria . 

843 

3969 

1 

Shalmanezer at war with TTazael, 
King of Syria ; receives tribute from 
King of Israel 

841 

' 3078 

3 

►P .liciiOAHAZ. 2Kin"sl3. 1 

832 

; 3980 

5 

.loisH Jving of JtrDAH. 2 Kings 
12. 1 

830 

i 3982 

7 

Second Cycle of Assyrian Eponymes 


‘ 


ooiruiiences ..... 

828 

; 3994 

5 

.Ieuoash King of Israel. 2 Kings 
13. 13 . ' 

816 

, 4000 

i\ 

Amaziah. 2 Kings 14. 2 . 

801 

1 4015 

5 

Invasion of Palestine by Assyrians. 
Subjection of Maribah King of Da- 

795 



mascus 

4029 1 

i 

Accession of Sualmanezer TIT. . 

781 

4034 

! " 

1st year of FIRST OLYxMPIAD, be- 
ginning on Pull iSIoon in Cancer. ' 
Eclipse of Sun recorded in Oliina, on 
27 Aug. 6lh Ncir of A"ew Wang 

< 


i 

776 

4035 

i 4 

InlpiTegmim. 2 Kings 14. 23 : cf. 15. i 

775 

4038 

7 

Assyrians invade Syria and Hadracit . 

772 

4045 

7 

Assyrians invade 11 adrach 

765 

4046 

1 

Accession of Z VCH \rt aii. 2 Kings 1 5. 8 

764 

4047 

2 

ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 15 June. 
(Assyrian records). Of. Amos 8. 9. 
Tribute from King of Israel . 
Accession of Sh\llum .... 
.'Vccession of Mkiiauem 

703 

4055 

3 

Assviians invade Hamath and Arpab. 

755 

4057 


11 Kalends of May. CITY OF ROME 
FOUNDED 

753 

4058 

6 

A ccession of Pek ahiah. 2 Kings 1 5. 23 

752 

4061 

2 

•-P UzzTAii. 2 Kings 15. 27 . Accession 
of Pek\h 

749 

4062 

3 

ERA OF NABON\SSAR, Ist of 
Thoth, fell on 17 Feb. 4002-3 . 

748 
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An. Sac. 

Year of 
Week 

1 

Events and Authorities / 

B.O. 

4065 

6 

Acc'ession of TiGLAin Pileser II. in 
Nineveh 

♦ 746 

4067 

1 

Assyrian Campaign in Syria. Of. 2 Ivi. 

743 

4077 

4 

JornAM. 2 Kings 36. i . [16. su 

733 

4078 

5 

Assyrian Campaign in Philtstia . 
Interregnum in Samaria. 2 Kings 16. ' 

2, 30 

, 732 

4079 

6 

731 

4083 

3 

Accession of Shalmanezer IV. . 

727 

4080 

6 

Siege of Samaria commenccdc 2 Kings 

17. 3 

724 

4089 

2 

Fall of Samaria. Two Eclipses of the 
Moon. {Almagesl.) 

721 

4090 

3 

Accession of Sargoh. (Khorsabad 
Text) ...... 

720 

4091 

4 

Eponymy of * Sargon the King ’ . 

719 

4093 

0 

^ Ahaz. 2 Kings 16. 2 

717 

4099 

6 

Ca];ture of Ashdod by Sargon^ Is. 20. 1 

711 

4106 

4 

1st year of SENNAt’HERiB at Nineneh. 
Interregnum at Pa BYLON . 

705 

4107 

6 

Eclipse of Sun. Sennacherib invades 
Palestine 

703 

4108 • 

7 

‘ Sabbatic year (2 Kings 19. 29 ), (date of 
Bellini Cylinder) .... 

702 

4121 

6 

Eclipse of Sun (2 Cliron. 29. 1 ) 

689 

4122 

7 

^ IIezekjah 

688 

4129 

7 

^ Sennacherib. Es\rjiaddon succeeds 
him at Nineveh and at Babylon, j 
(Monuments) 

681 

4140 

4 

Invasion of Egypt. Manasseii sends 
tribute 

670 

4144 

1 

ASSYRIAN EPONYMES End . 

660 

4146 

3 

> i * Esarh ADDON. A king of Jitd.ea 

pavs tribute to Ashtjubanipal. Cf. 

2 Obron. 28. 11 

664 

4165 

6 

Eclipse of the Sun. Cf. Ilab. 3. 11. 
l^md of Great Cylinder, A, of Ashur- 

BANTPAL . . . . ... 

665 

4177 

6 

^ Manasseh. 2 Kings 21 . 1 

633 

4179 

7 

Amon. 2 Kings 21. 19 

631 

4184 

6 

Accession of Nabopolassar at Babylon 

626 

4196 

4 

Great Passover. 2 Chron. 36. 19 . 

G14 

4200 

1 

Eclipse of Sun 

CIO 

4206 

« i 

1 

Accession of Nebuchadnezzar at Baby- 
lon . «••••• 

606 
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Table HI. — eontinved. 


An. Sac. 

ISfear of 
W^ecH 

Events and Authorities 

B.C 

421(J 

4 

Battle of Megiddo (2 Kinp:s 23. 29 ) 
King J 08 IAH. Deposition of Jeiiu- 
AiiAZ by Neciio. Eim of Galtjxit, 
used bv Jurji.MiAn and Ezekiel 

(500 

4614. 

1 

Battle of Cakchemish. Necuo. Jer. 
40 . 2 

59G 

421e5 

2 

1st year of NrnircnADTf ezza ii in Pa- 
lestine. Tlireo years of Jehoiakim’s 


• 


submission f.)llow .... 

595 

4219 

6 

Hevolt. E:IE\ of LXX YFAHS’ 
AFFLTCTlOlSr. Cf. Jer. 25. ji; 2 
Kings 24. 2 

591 

4221 

1 

Jeiioiakim. Oaplivitv of JEOONiAn 

689 

4222 

2 

First deportation. 2 ICings 24. ic 

588 

4225 

5 

Eclipse of tbe Siin. (Eclipse of' 
Thales) 

585 

4227 

7 

Sabbatic year. Jor. 34. 8 . 

683 

4232 

i 

1 

6 

lltb year of Gall nr of Jeconiaii 
(Ezek. 29. 17 ; 30. 20 ) and 27tii tear of 
NEDuenABNEZZAK III Babylon.* Ezck. 
29. 17 

578 

4233 

6 

Fall of Jerusalem. Temple burnt on 
Friday, 9 Ah = 1 August. .Ieuoiajub 
coming int<i course .... 

577 

1 4238 

4 

Third deportition. Jer. 52 :!0 

572 

I 4247 

6 

Nebuchadnezzar, 25 Adar, in 37th 




year from Bittle of Mi'giddo 

Sabbatic year, au<l 21st Year of Jubilee 

5G3 

4248 

7 

5()2 

4250 

2 

Ist year of Nertkassolassar (( Vinon) . 

5(*)0 

4254 

6 

1st year of Nabonadtls (O.im.nl . 

556 

4271 

2 

Cyrus takes Babilon. N a bon a thus 
flies to Borsipba .... 

639 

4273 

4 

Temple recomnipnct d. Ezra 3. 8 . 

537 

4279 

3 

Ist year of Oambyses .... 

531 

4284 

1 

Accession of Persian dynasty in Egyrt 

52C> 

4288 

5 

lat year of Darius, son of I1y'st\spes . 

522 

4289 

6 

END OF IJCX YEAHK AFFLIC- 
TION. Of. Zech. 1. 12 ; 1824 years 
from 14th year of Hezekiah ; Ant. 
Epigraph 

521 

1 4293 

3 

Temple finished on 3 Adar. Ezra G. 15 

517 

4300 

3 

FALL OF REGAL POWER AT 
ROME, A.U.C. 244 . 

510 

4332 

7 

Eclipse of the Sun. (Eclipse of Xerxes) 

47b 
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Table III. — cmitinusd. 


An. Sac. 

Year of 
Week 

1 

Events and Authorities 

B.C. 

4340 

1 

Eclipse of the Sun. (Eclipse of Battle of 
Platea) 

’ 470 

4344 

5 

1st year of Abtaxerxes LoNamANXis . 

466 

4360 

4 

Ezra made Governor on 1 Ah. Ezra 

7. 1, 9. Six days of the week are re- 
ferred to in this ^ear in the Book ' 
of Ezra. The omission of the Sab- 
bath verifies the determination of the 
years ...... 

w 

460 

4363 

3 

Nehemiah made Tirshatha. Neh. 

2. 1 

447 

4375 

1 

End of Book of Netiemtah . 

435 

4376 

2 

EKA OE METONIO OYCT.E. New 
moon of Shirrophoi'eon fell on Ist 
degree of Cancer. Eclipse of the Sun. 
Thucydides, lib. ii 

434 

4406 

3 

1 Ahtaxerxes 11. In this year .Testis 
killed his brother Jonathan, and 
Bagoses profaned the Temple. 11 


4474 

2 

Ant. 7 . 1 

1 Darius III. Capture of Tyre and 

of Gaza by Alexander the Great, 
11 Ant. 8. 4 

406 

336 

4477 

5 

Alexander the Great visits Jertj- 
BALEM. 11 Ant. 8. 6 

333 

4479 

7 

Eclipse of the Moon. Battle of Arbela 

331 

4486 

7 

^ Alexander on 28 Dermis^ 253 years 

9 months from destruction of Temple. 
11 Ant. Epigraph .... 
PHILIPPINE ERA 

324 

4498 

5 

ERA OF SELEIJCID^^. 23 Hyper-’ 
heretceus = 26 September . 

312 

4600 

7 

Sabbatic year. Eclipse of the Sun 
(Aqathocles) 

310 

4606 

6 

1 Ptolemy, son of Laqtjs. He takes 
Jerusalem on the Sabbath. 12 Ant. 
1.1 

306 

4526 

4 

1 Ptolemy II. I^htladelphus . 

LXX. VERSION OF THE LAW . 

286 

4685 

1 

1 Anttocuus the Great Devastation of 
JuD.iEA by war. 12 Ant 3. 3 . 

226 

4691 

7 

1 Ptolemy Epiphanes. Scopas de- 
feated by Antioohus at the Springs 




of Jordan. 12 Ant. 3. 3 . 

219 
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I 

Table IIL — coy)i\ 


* c > 

An. Sac. 

ItYear o£ 
WeeJc 

Events and Autboiitics 

B.C. 

• 

t 

I 

• 


Batanea, Samaria, Abila, and Gadara 
subdued. The Jews protected by An- 
TiocHUS. Marriage of Antiochijs 
with Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ptolemy. Dan. 11. e. Ooslo-Syria, 
Samaria, J UDiiSA, and Phcenicia given 
as her dowry. 12 Ant. 4. i . 


4606 

7 

Joseph farms the taxes. 12 Ant. 4. lO 

206 

4614 

2 

DATE OF KOSETTA STONE, 18 
Mechir, anno \ 1 Ptolemy Epi- 
rHANE3 = 4 XanthuTUs 

196 

4627 

1 

Joseph 

183 

4ti34 

1 

Antiocuub Epiphanes invades Jhdasa 
(D an. 11. 22), and deprives Jestjb of 
the Pontificate. Gymnasium built at 
Jerusalem 

’ 176 

4636 

3 

Eclipse of Moon, 7 Philometor (Alma- 
ffesf). Conquest of Euypt. Anti- 
ociiirs retreats before the Romans. 
Dan. 11. 30 

174 

4640 

7 

Sabbatic year. Antiochus takes City 
and Temple. 3 2 Ant. 6. 4 ; cf. Dan. 
11. 31 

170 

4642 

2 

Desecration of Temple in second year of 
week. 1 Macc. 1. so 

168 

4646 

6 

Restoration of Temple, 26 Cisleu. 12 
Ant. 7. 7 

165 

4647 

7 

Sabbatic year. 12 Ant. 9. 6. Antiochus 
Eupator takes Jerusalem, 414 years 
after Nebuchadnezzar. 20 Ant. 10. i 

168 

4650 

3 

Alcimos 

160 

4653 

G 

i Temple built at Heliopolis 

157 

4657 

3 

Alexander Epiphanes occupies Pto- 
LEM Ais. J ON AiHAN puts on Pontitical 
robes 

163 

4669 

6 

Marriage of Alexander and Cleopatra 

161 

4661 

7 

Apollonius ♦ invades Ccelo-Syria. 




Tem^e of Daoon at Abhdod burnt . 

149 

4667 

6 

Simon Ethnarch of the Jews, 13 Ant. 
6. 7. Coins extant .... 

143 

4671 

3 

Simon takes Aera, or Millo 

139 

4674 

6 

Simon and his Sons. End of 1st 
Book of Maccabees .... 

136 

. 4676 

7 

Sabbatic year. 13 Ant. 8. i . 

136 
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Table IIl.—ooatiKued. 


Ad. Sac. 

Year of 
Week 

Events and Authorities 

B.O. 

4696 

7 

Sabbatic year. IIyrcanus establishes 




his independence. Coins extant 

' 114 

4699 

3 

SADDTJCETis obtain predominance. Blank 




in Mifihna for 33 years 

111 

4705 

2 

^ flYRCANDs. 471 years 3 mo. from 

• 



Captivity. 1 Wars 3. i. Aristobulijs ' 




assumes the diadem. Coins extant . 

106 

4706 

3 

•i* Aristobtjlus 

104 

4732 

1 

•i* Alexander. Pharisees rep^ain 

r 



power. Coins of Queen Alexandra 




extant 

78 

4747 

2 

PoMPRY takes Jerusalem on Friday, 




26 Sivan. Coins of Antigonus ex- 




tsnt 

63 

4766 

7 

JuLTUs CjESAR on tho Ides of March 

44 

4770 

4 

IIeroi) made Kin^? by Homan Senate . 

40 

4773 

7 

Sabbatic year. 14 Ant. 16. 4. IJerod 




takes Jerusalem. Coins of IJerod 




extant 

37 

4775 

2 

AnrsTOBULUS. End of hereditary 




High Priests 

86 

4779 

6 

Battle of Actiiim. ERA OF ROMAN 




EM PI RE. 11 TLLEL President of San- 




hedrin ; the olTice thence hereditary 




for 400 years 

31 

4787 

7 

Sabbatic year. Famine. 15 Ant. 9. 1 

23 

4799 

5 

Temple of Herod finished . 

11 

4804 

3 

Course of Abia in course of function at 




Feast of Lights. 25 Cisleu = Thurs- 




day, 7 December . . . 

6 

4806 

4 

►P Herod the Great, on 7 Cisleu. 




Eclijise of Moon on 15 March. (Chrorio- 




astrolahe, p. 119). The NATIVITY 




is supposed to have occurred at this 




time (17 Ant. 6. 5). 

4 

4809 

1 

— 

1 



VULGAR ERA. 

A.D. 

4810 

2 



1 

4816 

7 

Archelaus deposed. Coins extant. 




Cyrenius President of Syria, imposes 




the Census. OoPONius, procurator of 




Judasa (18 Ant. 1. 1) 

6 
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Table III^~ emimued. 


An. Sac. 

i^ear of 
Week 

Events and Authorities 

A.D. 

4819 

4 

M. Ambtyitts, procurator 

10 

482? 

7 

Annius Ktjfus, procurator . 

13 

4828 

1 

Augbstits. Valerius Gratus, pro- 
curator ...... 

14 

4«34, 

6 

Pontius Pilate, procurator 

25 

4838 

• 2 

Power of life aud death for three crimes 
taken from Supreme Sanhedrin 

29 

4839 

3 

CRUCIFIXION, on Friday, 15 Nisan . 

30 

^844 

1 

PiiATE recalled. Marcellus, pro- 
curator 

36 

4847 

4 

Marullus, procurator. Agritpa re- 
ceives the Tetvarchies of Herod, 
Philip, and of Lysanias . 

38 

4848 

6 

An upas banished to Gaul . 

39 

4860 

7 

Murder of Caligula. Sabbatic year . 

41 

4863 

3 

Agrippa, Jet. 64. Cuspius Fadus, 
procurator 

44 

4866 

6 

Tiberius Alexander, procurator 

47 

4868 

1 

^ Herod King of Ciialchts. Agrippa 
11. succeeds. Ventidk/s Cumanus, 
procurator 

49 

1 4861 

1 

4 

Batanea, Trachonitjs, and Abilene 
given to A grippa. Claudius Felix, 
procurator ..... 

62 

4863 

6 

*?• Claudius 

64 

4865 

1 

Porcius Festus, procurator. (St. Je- 
rome) 

66 

4868 

4 

End of Ihe Acts of the Apostles . 

69 

4873 

2 

First Persecution of Christians , 

64 

4874 

3 

Gessids Florus, procurator 

65 

4876 

4 

Jewish War begins . . * . 

66 

4879 

1 

Destruction of Jerusalem. Tempi© 
burnt on Friday, 9 Ah . • • 

70 

, 4883 

6 

Fall of Masada 

74 

4904 

6 

Second Persecution. Latest coin of 
Agrippa 

95 

4916 

3 

Third Persecution .... 

107 

4924 

4 

Sedition of Jews in CxRENE and Egypt 

116 

4927 

7 

Fourth Persecution .... 

118 

4941 

7 

Jewish War 

182 

4943 

1 

Sbverus sent from Britain to Judjea. 

134 

4944 

2 

Fall of Bethbr. End of War 

186 
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CHAPTER IL 

HISTORIC SYNCHRONISMS. 

In tlie preceding chapter the attention of the reader has b^n 
directed to the sources now accessible for the determination of 
the Chronology of the Bible, as referred to astronomical time. 
It will be of use fui*ther to give some account of the most 
iiiiportaiit and instructive synchronisms between the accounts 
given in the Sacred History of those events which are inti- 
mately connected witli the history of the suiTOunding nations, 
and those which are given in the historic monuments of the 
latter. 

By the expression ‘ Monuments,* when used in a chronological 
sense, is intended in these pages any ancient record which is so 
preserved that no question can arise as to eri-or of transcription. 
It does not, of course, follow that the record is true. But it is 
the case that the most fertile and perplexing cause of error has 
been eliminated. 

Monuments, tlius regarded, comprise hieroglyphics, or 
graven inscri[)tions, on stone, marble, or baked clay ; coins ; 
and papyii. llie sh‘lm in Egyptian temples ] the rock inscrij)- 
tions of Behistaii ; the Rosetta Stone, wliich may be seen in the 
British Museum ) the sepulchral pa|)yri, and other relics of 
this ancient and imperishable material, such as the Turin 
papyrus, which first throw clear light on the dynasties of Ma- 
netho, and the magnificent Harris papyrus 133 feet long, which 
has been reproduced in fac-siudk by the order of the Trustees of 
the British Museum ; the basalt and other inscribed stdee and 
cylinders of Syrian and Assyrian kings ; the clay tablets, contain- 
ing contracts, almanacks, syllab:uies, and other matter in cunoi- 
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form script, to the store of which each year makes snch important 
additioD(| ; all come under this designation. So also does that long 
series of Jewish coins, extending from the vt^ry morrow of the 
return from liabylon to the extinction of the Jewish kingdom 
on th^ death of Agrippa II., 'which have in the following pages 
been arranged in accordance with the full information to be 
collected from Hebrew writers, alike as to sacred or secular cha- 
racter,* ag to weight, and as to date. 

The earliest positive date that has yet })ecn recovered by 
Assyrian scholars is that of the capture of Erecli by Kudur 
Nan Nundi, king of Elam, An. 8ac. 2530. This city occupies a 
site, now known by the name of AVarka, on the eastern bank 
of the Euphrates, in between 31° and 32° of m)rth latitude. It 
is mentioned in tlje Book of Genesis as one of the capitals of 
Nimrod. The date in question is nineteen years before that of 
the birth of the patriarch Abi’aham, and is of value as showing 
the extent, at that early time, of the })ower of the kings of 
Elam, of which, a century later, we have a notice in the Book 
of Genesis (14. 5 ). 

It also affords some confirmation of the accuracy of the dates 
of Berosus, as recorded by Syncellus, which place the accession 
of the 2nd, or Medic, dynasty of kings at Babylon in An. Sac. 
2575 ; 8,n epoch which is just ten years before the death of the 
])atiiarch Terah, in Haran, after his depart.ure with Abram his 
son from Ur of the Chaldeans. The chief importance of these 
dates, as regards Scripture history, is the verification which they 
afford of that early distribution of power in the Western part 
of Asia, as to which no information whatever, except the re*- 
ftTcmces in the Book of Genesis, was possessed by modern stu- 
dents, before the commencement of the study of cuneiform 
writing. It is to be hoped that we are only at the commence- 
ment of the recovery of the early history of Assyria and of 
Elam. 

The migration of the patriarch Abraham brings his history 
into relation with that of Egypt. About the year An. Sac; 
2211 (according to Brugsch) the 12th dynasty of Theban kiiigs 
of Egypt came to a close. The old empire, which according 
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to Eratosthenes had then lasted for 1,076 years, was succeeded 
by two collateral and hostile dynasties; one of then?' the 13th 
Theban line ; while the other was a foreign and invading race of 
sovereigns, who established their capital in the lower Egyptian 
town of Sakhan, or Khasan, called by the Greeks Xois/ This 
dynasty, together with the succeeding dynasty of the Hyksos or 
Shepherd Kings, whose capital was at San, or Tanis, in Lower 
Egypt (the Zoan of the Old Testament), divided the rule of the 
country with the Theban kings of the 13th, 15th, and 16th 
dynasties, for a period extending over rather more than 900 
years. The relations of Abraham, of Jacob, and of Joseph 
with Egyptian history, and the rise of the ‘ new king over Egypt 
which knew not Joseph,’ (Exod. 1. s) are rendered more intel- 
ligible by the accordance of the chronology of the Philistine, 
or foreign, kings of the Delta, with the dates of these early 
patriarchs ; and by the knowledge of the establishment, about 
An. Sac. 3104, of the groat 18th dynasty at Thebes, which 
finally expelled the Hyksos, and placed the diadems of Upper 
and of Lower Egypt upon the same brow. 

Of the reign of the Hyksos Eusebius writes ; — Horum tem- 
pore ut imperaret Egyptum Josephus apparuit. The dates of 
some of these kings are ciU*d by Josephus ‘ from the Egyptian 
historian Manetho. But the most valuable record concerning 
tliis time which has yet been discovered, tiie Turin papyrus, is 
much dilapidated at this part. We can only compare the dates 
of the sale of Joseph into Egypt (An. Sac. 2816), and of his 
ileath (An. Sac. 2909), with the fact of the contemporary rule of 
the Shepherd kings (whether they were, as Josephus says, 
Phmnicians, or more j)robably l^hilistines) in Lower Egypt, and 
note the rise and aggrandisement of the great 18th dynasty, 
and the final expulsion of the Hyksos, as recorded in the 
monuments, about 300 years after the date of the death of Joseph. 

With the 18th dynasty, however, we come into clearer 
historic light. Thothmes the Second, who died in or about 
An. Sac. 3183 (which year is the date of the birth of Aaron), 
was succeeded on the throne by his sister Ha-Ta-Su, one of the 


» Cont. Apion. I. 14. 
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greatest sovereigns ever known in Egypt. She reigned under 
the title, King Ma-Ka-Ra. The splendour of her reign is yet 
attested by the remnants of her noble temples and otter sculp- 
tured and inscribed works. On one of these, the memorial effigy 
of he» architect, Semnut, is engraved the inscription ‘ Non kem 
om an apu.’ * ‘ There were not found in writing his ancestois.' 

The synchronism which points out that, in the year of the birth 
of TMoSe§, it was the duty of this magnificent princess to per- 
form the saci-cjd rites connected with the annual rise of the Nile, 
gives a force and beauty to the 2nd chapter of Exodus which 
have hitherto been entirely obscured. We have not here the 
case of an unnamed princess, furtively protecting one of the 
victims of her father's law. The ‘ Bath Pharaoh ’ was heiself 
supreme. The word translated ^wash herself is stated by 
Gesenius properly only to refer to sacred rites. The bringing 
up of the babo by the qu3on, and his instruction iii * all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,' were not only matters of sovereign 
order, but were thoroughly consistent with the character of the 
princess. 

The remarkable chapter of Josephus (2 Ant. 10), which de- 
scribes the conduct of the Ethiopian war by Moses, is no less 
accordant with the records of the monuments. Queen Ha-Ta 8u 
was succeeded by her brother Tbothmes Ihc Third, who in the 
earlier part of his reign was associated with his sister on tiie 
throne. The drito of her death is not quite clear ; but that of 
Tbothmes III. was in or about An, Sac. 3231, at the close of a 
period, including the joint and the single reigns, of 54 years. 
The temples built and adorned by these great sovereigns ar*e 
full of records of wars in different parts of Asia and of Ai’rica, 
and Nubians are represented bringing tribute. The account 
given by Josephus, which is not found in the present Canon of 
the Pentateuch, may be regarded as a chapter of Egyptian 
history during the reign of Ila-Ta-Su or of her brother, written 
from the Jewish point of view. 

The dates of this dynasty are not yet so precisely fixed as to 
enable us to determine whether the flight of Moses from Egypt 

* Brugseh’s JEgypt under the PJiaraohSf vol. i. p. 303. 
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occurred before or after the death of Thothmes III. That some 
expectation was entertained, as Josephus states, of th^^option 
of Moses by the childless queen, and even of his succession, to the 
throne of Egypt, is in full accordance with much of the course of 
Egyptian history. No less probable is the conclusion that^he was 
regarded with jealousy by the royal family ; although the ac- 
knowledgment of the regal dignity of Thothmes III. must have 
taken place while the prince, as well as the proph^^t,' was of 
Ciomparatively tender years. The length of the I’eign of Amen- 
ophis II., the successor of Thothmes III., is as yet undetermined. 
But in An. Sac. 3265 (which a comparison of the characteristics 
of the plagues with the revolution of the Egyptian year indi- 
cates as the most probable date of tlui return of Moses to Egypt), 
the throne of Egypt was filled by Anienophis III., who suc- 
ceeded Thothmes IV. in or about An. 8ac. 3264. This king, 
whose great victories in Nubia and the Soudan are commemo- 
rated on the monuments, is represented by the most famous 
))ortrait-statuc in the world, that of the vocal Memuon, which 
is, although seated, 70 English feet in height. Tie is termed on 
the monuments the ‘ Tamer of the Byrhm Shepherds,’ and ‘ the 
Pacificator of Egypt ’ — terms in which the courtly scribes of 
Egypt have probably given their own account of the Exodus. 
The ‘Armenian Chronicle,’ written at a time w^hen chronological 
i esearch,as we now regard it, was unknown, says of this prince, 
* Hujus (etate Moyses Judmorum Egypto egressus dux fuit* 
The often-described tomb of Roschscei’e, which gives such a 
vivid representation of the toil of a Semitic people in brick- 
making, under the eye and the rod of Egyptian officers, dates 
in the reign of Thothmes lY. The reign of Amenophis III., 
according to Brugsch, extended over 35 years, terminating about 
30 yeais a^ter the Exodus. It must be observed, that the Pen- 
tateuch does not state that Pharaoh himself was drowned with 
his host ; and that, had such a signal disaster occurred, it could 
not have failed to be distinctly celebrated by the triumphant 
Israelites. 

The next important Egyptian event closely connected with 
the history of Palestine is the expedition of Kamses II. to the 
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banks of tbe Oronfces, in his war against the King of Khita, 
which is repi'osented, in sculpture as well as in hieroglyphic 
text,- on 'ihe walls of the Temples of Abydos and Karnak. 

* Wonderfully rich,* says Brugsch, ‘ is the great battle picture, 
which represents the fight of the chariots before Kadesh, on the 
banks of the Orontes.’ The date which, according to Brugsch, 
is abotit An. 8ac. 3449, falls during the reign of that Jabin, 
king of ^ Canajin, who * had nine hundred chariots of iron, and 
twenty y^ars he mightily oppressed the Children of Israel* 
(Jud. 4. 3). Three years later King Bamses took the fortress 
of Ascalon. Further precision is desirable as to the details of 
the Egyptian, as well as of the laraelitish, record. But it is 
somewhat explanatory of the victory of ten thousand untrained 
men over a captain such as Sisera is described to have been, to 
learn how the power of the gi*eat northern Syrian king had 
been shattered by a conflict, just about the date of Barak’s rule 
as J udge, with the warlike power of Eg}’^pt. 

With the reign of Solomon, and of his son and successor, 
we arrive at another important synchronism with Egyptian 
history. The Biblical chronology gives the date, An. Sac. 3799, 
as that of the accession of Solomon. Within twenty years of 
this date (or at least within twenty years from the commence- 
ment of the building of the Temple in the 4th year of Solo- 
mon), that king had married a daughter of Pharaoh, and had 
been put in possession of the Canaanite city of Gezer, a capture 
of the King of Egypt. From An. Sac. 3700 to An. Sac. 3830, 
as nearly as the dates are * ascertained, the 21st Egyptian 
dynasty, a priestly family which had succeeded the Bamessid 
line, was reigning both at Thebes and at Tanis. Little has 
been yet recovered of the chronicles of this dynasty, but there 
is mention made of war with the King of Assyria ; and there is 
a remarkable ordinance engraved on a pylone in the Temple of 
Amon, at Karnak, relating to the restoration to a princess Kar- 
am-at, or Mat-ke-ra, of her hereditary possessions in tbe South 
Country. But at a date which Brugsch approximately fixes 
as An. Sac. 3830, Shashank I., the son of an Assyrian sove- 
reign named Kemaruth or Nimrod, became master of Egypt, 

D 
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and commenced the twenty-second dynasty of Egyptian kings. 
This change of dynasty may explain the change j^f relation 
between the kings of Judasa aud of Eg 5 rpt, which is indicated by 
the support given by the latter, whose name is given in the Bible 
as Shishak (1 Kings 11. 4o), to a fugitive from the forns?er. On 
the death of Solomon, An. Sac. 3839, the division of the Kingdom 
of Israel was followed by an invasion of the country left under 
the rule of the house of David by Shashank. This bcciirred, 
according to the 1st Book of Kings (14. 25 ) in the 5th year 
of Behoboam (An. Sac. 3844)* On the south external wall of 
the Temple of Amon at Thebes, is a lepresentation of ^ the 
(colossal image of the Egyptian Sovereign dealing the heavy 
blows of his victorious club on the captive Jews.* The reign of 
Shashank is approximately dated by Brugsch as extending from 
An. Sac. 3830 to An. Sac. 3851, in his earlier work, and to 
An. Sac. 3863 in bis latest volume. 

The next period in which important light is thrown on the 
details of Sacred History by synchronous monumental dates is 
that which includes the fall of Samaria. 

Among the difficulties which have retarded the complete 
interpretation of the cuneiform records, not the least formidable 
are those which concern the variable value of certain groups of 
expressions. In his ‘ Exposb des E16ments de la Grammaire 
Assyrienno,* M. Joachim Menant remarks, ‘ The signs which 
express complete syllabic values may express several values. 
Thus, for example, the same sign may be read kal, rip, dan, or 
lip. These signs aie essentially poly phones.* In other cases, 
unlike signs expi css the same value. These M. Menant calls 
homophones. ‘ Thus the expression An-sur-ut indicates an 
ideographic group composed of the signs An, sur, ut, but which 
must not be so articulated. It is known to have been pro- 
nounced Mar-duk.’ This extraordinary anomaly may with 
great probability be exjJained by the hypothesis, that when an 
expression, whether originally phonetic or ideographic, was once 
applied to a country, nation, or dynasty, it was not varied in 
consequence of political changes. It may be doubted whether 
a dynastic name was always maintained, and pronounced in the 
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same manner, as in the case of the titles Pharaoh and Abime> 
lech, or wl^ether the same ideograph was differently pronounced, 
as in the names Omri, Jehu, Pekah, each sovereign being denoted 
by the same group of characters. But when we find on the 
cylindeA of Sargon the expression which has been read ‘ Beth 
Omri* (or House of Ahab), it is certain that the kingdom, or 
king^ of Israel is intended, and that the same term was applied 
to the dyrsasties of Ahab and Jehu, as w^ell as to thvO succeed- 
ing usurpers, or kings by right of the sword. 

Befiring this caution in mind, the coincidences of the Scrip- 
turdfe and the cuneiform records are accurate. The Mack obe- 
lisk of Shalmaneser II., who acceded An. Sac. 3951), records 
the defeat of the forces of South Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and 
Palestine, at Arocr ; and mentions the king of Israel under an 
ideograph which has boon read as ^ Ahab of JezreeL* Between 
the coronation of Joash, king of Judah, in the Sabbalic year 
3940, and the death of Jehu, king of Israel, An. Sac. 5901, no 
details of Sacred History are given in the Books of Kings. But 
the oppression of Israel by ILazael and Beiihadad, kings of 
Syria, during the reign of Jehoahaz, son of Jehu, is referred to in 
the 2nd Book of Kings, as well as the deliverance from the hand 
of the Syrians (2 Kings 13. 5 ). In An. Sac. 3969, the Assy- 
rian record mentions a war with Hazacl, king Ot’ Syria, and 
the receipt of tribute from the King of Israel. After the death 
of Hazael the 2nd Book of Kings records the recovery from 
Benhadad of the cities which had been taken by the former 
king of Syria. 

Early in the reign of ITzziah, who acceded in An. Sac. 4009, 
we find victories of that king mentioned over the Philistines 
and the Arabians (2 Chron. 26. 6-8). The prominence of either 
of the two sister and rival kingdoms of the Hebrews co- 
incides, as a general rule, with the depression of the other. 
Thus in An. Sac. 4015, or the 6th year of lizziah, we find iu 
the Assyrian records an account of an invasion of Syria and 
North Palestine, and of the subjection of Maribahof Damascus. 
Again, in An. Sac. 4038, the 11th year of Shalmaneser III., 
the Assyrians were in Damascus and Hadrach, and a tribute is 

n 2 
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mentioned from the King of Israel. The recovery of Damascus 
and Hamath for Israel by Jeroboam the Second, is m all pro- 
bability connected with what the cuneiform records describe as 
the payment of tribute by the King of Israel to the Assyrian 
monarch. It may be hoped that further discoveries w^l clear 
up the vexed question of date (very probably indicating an in- 
terregnum) which has as yet been unsolved. (Of. 2 Kings 14. 
23 and 15. 8 .) 

There can be little hesitation in admitting that the verse of 
the Book of Kings which mentions Pul (2 Kings 15. 19 ) should 
be read ‘ Pul came from the king of Assyria,^ or ‘ the king of 
Assyria sent Pul.* Shalmaneser III. was succeeded, An. Sac. 
4039, by Ashur-dan-an ; Ashur-anir succeeded him. An. Sac. 
4057 3 and was followed by Tiglath-pileser II. in An. Sac. 
4065. * Despatches have been found written by an Assyrian 

officer who bore the name of Pul.* * The change of a single 
letter in the Hebrew text is enough to bring this verse into 
exact accordance with the monumental records, which mention 
the presence of the Assyrians in Hamath and Arpad, An. Sac. 
4055, which was three years before the death of Menahem, who 
paid tribute through the hands of Pul. 

Tiglath-pileser II. (as well as Shalmaneser IV.) is named in 
the 2nd Book of Kings (15. 29 ). From the cuneiform records 
we learn that the Assyrian forces were in Syria, Philistia, and 
Damascus in the 3rd, 11th, 13th, and 23rd years of the 
reign of Tiglath-pileser, and that in the last of these years that 
king defeated Besin, king of Syria, and received tribute from 
Yahu Hazi, king of Israel, in which form it is easy to recognize 
the name of Ahaz. This was in An. Sac. 4078, the year follow- 
ing the accession of Ahaz. The siege of Jerusalem by Besin, 
and Pekah king of Israel ; the application of Ahaz for aid to 
Tiglath-pileser; the capture of Damascus, and slaughter of 
Besin by the latter; and the meeting of the two kings at 
Damascus, are mentioned in the same book. (2 Kings 16. 
5 - 10 .) 

During the reign of Hezeldah the synchronisms between 
* Assyrian JHscoverieSj p. 448. 
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the Sacred and the profane records assume extreme importance. 
The Bible date of the accession of Hezekiah is An. Sac. 4093. 
The 1st year of Sennacherib, according to the Eponym list, 
coincided with An. Sac. 4105. Bearing in mind the possible 
differenca in the commencement of the Sacied and the regnal 
years, the 14th year of Hezekiah coincides with the 3rd 
year of Sennacherib. The cylinders of Sennacherib give an 
account of ^he third campaign of that king, in which he sub- 
jected the kings of Palestine, took Askelon, and deposed Padi, 
king of Ekron, and in which the army of Egypt and Ethiopia 
advanced into Judah. The portion of the history containing the 
defeat of the Egyptians has not yet been recovered ; but the text 
contains an account of the siege of Jerusalem, the capture of 
the cities of Judah, and the payment of tribute by Hezekiah to 
Sennacherib. The exact dates will, it is to be hoped, be here- 
after recovered. The 4th year of Sennacherib, An. Sac. 4108, 
was a Sabbatic year, according to the septennial cycle ; and the 
completion of the Assyrian chronicle will show whether the 
year in which the land of Judah remained untilled from fear of 
the invaders was the one preceding or following that in which it 
was left untilled in consonance with the Jewish law. (2 Kings 
19. 29 .) 

The date of the capture of Samaria, and the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Israel, as to which the present text of the Books 
of Kings is not clear, will probably be exactly determined by 
the complete recovery of the records of Shalmaneser IV. The 
difficulty at present existing is as to the date of the accession of 
Hoshea, which is stated in one passage (2 Kings 15. 30 ) as oc- 
curring ‘ in the twentieth year of Jotham the son of XJzziah ; * 
and in another (2 Kings 17. l) ‘ in the twelfth year of Ahaz.’ 
Jotham only reigned for sixteen years (2 Kings 15. 33 ) ; but 
the twentieth year from his accession, wlucK was An. Sac. 4081, 
is eight years earlier than the 12th year of Ahaz. It is how- 
ever consistent with the twenty years^ reign of Pekah (2 Kings 
15. 27 ). The capture of certain places in the kingdom of Israel 
by Tiglath-pileser is mentioned in the 2nd Book of Kings, and the 
conquest of Pekah, and the appointment of Hoshea to the king- 
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dom by Tiglath-pileser, are named in the inscriptions of that 
monarch.^ These statements all agree, and are in accordance 
with the account of the capture of Samaria by Shalmaneser IV. 
or his successor, in the 9th year of Hoshea, which, according 
to their reckoning, was An. Sac. 4089, being the TtL year of 
Shalmaneser. The only difficulty is the reference in a subse- 
quent chapter (2 Kings 18. lo) to the 9th year of Hoshea 
as synchronous with the 6th year of Hezekiah, Aq. Sac.' 4099, 
which fell, not in the reign of Shalmaneser, but in tliat of his 
successor Sargon. The perplexity as to choice is not between 
the Sacred and t.he cuneiform record, but between the two state- 
ments in the former, which the full recovery of the latter may 
probably explain. There can bo no doubt that Samaria was 
taken by Shalmaneser, An. Sac. 4089. Whether it was subse- 
quently retaken by Sargon is not known. No mention of 
Samaria has been found in the octagonal cylinder, which con- 
tains a long text of the history of the reign of Sargon.^ But 
in his ninth expedition (which Mr. George Smith dates as 
An. Sac. 4099), that monarch besieged and captured Ashdod, 
and received tribute trom ‘the people of Philistia, Judah, Edom, 
and Moab.’ This record gives the historic explanation of the 
reference to the capture of Ashdod in the Book of Isaiah 
( 20 . 1 ). 

The references to Su, king of Egypt (called So, in the Eng- 
lish version, Sua by St. Jerome, and Segor by the LXX., 
2 Kings 17. 4 ), to Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia (2 Kings 19. 
9 ), to Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt (Jeremiah 44. 30), 
and to Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt (2 Kings 23. 34), ai‘e 
all illustrated by the recovery of the names of these kings in 
the monumental records : although the detailed chronology 
of the period has not as yet been recovered with precision. 
The 23rd dynasty of Egyptian kings, reigning at Thebes and 
at Tanis, the 24th dynasty, reigning at Sais and Memphis, and 
the 25th, or Ethiopian, dynasty, the kings of which are spoken 
of first as sovereigns of Etliiopia, and then as kings of Egypt, 
are not yet absolutely fixed as to date. But the regnal years 

* Assyinan Discoveries, p. 286. ® IMd, p. 288. 
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of the kings of the 26th dynasty, reigning at Sais, are abscH 
lutely verified by the inscriptions on the stelae recording the 
deaths of the sacred Bulls. The second king of this dyna«sty, 
Neku, reigned, according to Bmgsch, from An. Sac. 4198 to 
An. Sa#;. 4214. The latter year, the 4th year of Jehoiachim, 
son of Josiah, king of Judah, is given by the prophet Jere- 
miah (46. 2 ) as the date of the overthrow of Pharaoh Necho 
by ^Nebuchadnezzar at the battle of Carchemish ; and an ab- 
solute synchi'onism of cardinal importance is thus established 
between the Sacred llecord and the monumental hieroglyphics 
of JIgypt. 

The three Ethiopian kings who constituted the 25th dynasty 
are called by modern Egyptian scholars Sabakhon or Sliabak, 
Sebechos or Seth os, and Tarkos or Tirhakah. The recovery 
of their I’egnal dates, first as reigning in Ethiopia, and then as 
kings of Egypt, must be awaited before it is possible exactly to 
date the Scriptural references to So and to Tirhakah. Of the 
conflict of the latter king with the Assyrian power, a long and 
tietailed account is given on a cylinder of Ashurbanipal, the 
successor of Esarhaddon. It may be consulted in * Assyrian 
Discoveries,’ and occupies a period of time, during which the 
Sacred Records are imustially silent, containing the disastrous 
reign of Manassch. The date jiscertained by Mr. George Smith 
for the close of the reign of Ashurbanipal coincides with the 
1st year of Nfi))opolassar, according to the Regal Canon. The 
accord of the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Eg}^ptian dates with 
those of the Sacred History is here found to be exact and 
absolute. 

In his third expedition Ashurbanipal besieged and took 
Tyre, after having conquered Egyj>t, and twice taken Thebes, in 
his first and second campaigns. The fourth expedition of this 
king was against the east of Assyria. The fifth, seventh, and 
eighth were against Elam or Susiana ; and the ninth agidnst 
Arabia. There is no account on this cylinder of the captivity 
of Manasseh. But the details given are those of the campaigns 
personally conducted by the momrreh, while the capture of 
Manasseh is said in the 2nd Book of Chronicles to have been 
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made by ‘ the captains of the king of Assyria/ Further details 
may be confidently expected from the researches still in progress. 

• The accounts of the double capture of Thebes by Assur- 
banipal/ Mr. Philip Smith remarks, ‘ are of singular interest 
for the light they throw on the striking allusion to ifcs fate 
in Nahum (3. e-io) which had no known historical counter- 
part till the discovery of these records.' ^ It should be added, 
that this discovery shows that the date assigned by ^Josephus 
(9 Ant. 11. 3) to the prophecy of Nahum, as being 115 years 
before the fall of Nineveh, is erroneous. Thebes was taken by 
Ashurbanipal in his first, and again in his second, expcditign.* 
The dates have not yet been exactly referred to the years of 
the king, but they are posteiior to An. Sac. 4142. The date of 
the fall of Nineveh is not absolutely fixed. The attack made 
on it by Cyaxares and his allies was in An. Sac. 4177, according 
to the dates collected from Herodotus, and the capture. An. 
Sac. 4206, according to one calculation, and An. Sac. 4185 
according to another. The earlier year is that of the accession 
of Nabopolassar, and the later that of Nebuchadnezzar. One 
hundred and fifteen years from the earlier date falls on the 9th 
year of the reign of Jotham, which is in accordance with the 
measure of time given by J osephus for the period from that 
king's reign to the destruction of Nineveh. But the reference 
to the destruction of Thebes as a past and well-known event 
cannot have been written until seventy years later than the 
date ascribed to the Book of Nahum on the authority of this 
passage of the Antiquities. 

The period of the seventy years ,of servitude to the king of 
Babylon, which has involved so much controversy, and with 
reference to which an absolutely incorrect statement is made by 
Josephus, is made perfectly clear by the i*estoration of the true 
chronology. The year An. Sac. 4215, being the year after the 
battle of Carchemish, was the first year of the supremacy of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Palestine. Jehoiachim submitted to the 
king of Babylon for three years (2 Kings 24. i) and then rebelled, 

> J3istory of Egypt vvder tJie PliaTmh&, vol. ii. p. 265. 

* Aisyrian JJucovoncs, pp. 323-328. 
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I 

which brings us to An. Sac. 4219. Seventy years was the 
period named by Jeremiah for the servitude to the king of 
Babylon (25* ll). In the second year of Darius, An. Sac. 
4289, the indignation is said to have lasted thi*eescore and ten 
years (Zech. 1. 12 ). The synchronism between the two records 
is perfect. 

One further illustration of the importance of astronomical 
ex5ctitti(ie may be given. In the fourth month of the fifth 
year of the (.xaliith, from the twelfth day (Ezek. 1. 1 ; 3. le), 
Ezekiel was laid under a prophetic sequestration for 430 days. 
On the fifth day of the sixth month, in the following year, he 
* sat in his house * (Ezek. 8. l). The interval of time was 407 
days, being 23 days too short a period for the accomplish- 
ment of the first command, if the year had been an ordinary one. 
The discrepancy vanishes when it is observed that the year 
4227 was Embolismic, or consisting of thirteen months, so that 
four days elapsed between the close of the period intimated and 
the date of the succeeding vision. 
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TABLE IV. 

THE DYNASTIES OF EGYPT. 

Abbreviated from Isambert's ‘ Itvneraire de L' Orient y the Dates beiftg 
taken from Brugsch. 

An. Sac. 

3C)i) Menes founds Memphis, and the First Dynast Yj of eight 
kings, reigns for years. 

608 Second DYNASTVy reigning at Thinis, or This, 802 years 
(AiiYDOs), nine kings. 

910 Third Dynasty^ reigning at Memphis, 214 years, nine 
named kings. 

1124 Fourth Dynasty y reigning at Memphis, 284 years, eight 
kings, including : 

1158 2. SouPHTS, or Oheops. 

1216 8. SoTjpHis II., or Cephren. 

1845 4. Menkara, or Mycerines. 

1408 Fifth Dynasty, reigning at Elephantine, 198 years, nine 
kings. 

1606 Sixth Dynasty, reigning at Memphis, 203 years, ten kings 
and Queen N rrocRis. 

1809 Seventh Dynasty, lasted only seventy days. 

1809 Eighth Dynasty, reigning at Memphis, 146 years, sixteen 
kings. 

— Nintfi Dynasty, collateral, reigning at Heracleopolis, 

100 years. 

— Tenth Dynasty, collateral, reigning at Heracleopolis, 

185 years. 

1955 Eleventh Dynasty, reigning at Thepes, 48 years. 

1998 Twelfth Dynasty, reigning at Thepes, 213 years, of whom 
the fourth king, Sesostris, conquered Ethiopia, the fifth, 
huilt the Labyrinth, and the sixth, made liakeMceris. 
2211 Thirteenth Dynasty, reigning at Thebes, 453 years, sixty 
kings, eight named 8epek Hotep. 

— Fourteenth Dynasty, collateral, reigning at Xois, 484 

years, seventy-six kings, under the last kings of which 
Une the Hykbos founded a reign of 511 years. 
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T^E DYNASTIES OF EGYPT. 

Table IV, — continued. 


An. Sac. 

2664 

2914 

2695 


Fifteenth Dynasty ^ reigning at Thebes, 250 years. 
Sixteenth DynastYj reigning at Thebes, 190 years, five 
kings. 

Seventeenth DYNASTY, IIyesos, reigning at Taeib, 611 
years, forty-three kings. In the time of these kings, 
according to Fusebius, Joseph ruled in Egypt. 

SECOND PERIOD.— NEW MONARCHY. 


3104 

3161 

3231 

32(54 

3346 


3522 


Eighteenth Dynasty, reigning at Thebes, 242 years, nine 
kings. 

Thothmes TI. 4th king. 

Queen TIa-TA-sit, or IIatasoht. 

Thothmes hi. Expels Hyksos, 3206. 

Amej^ophis II. 

Thothmes IV. 

Amenopiiis III. 

Nineteenth Dynasty, reigning at Thebes, 176 years. 
Ramessxt I, 

Seti I. 

Ramesstj II. Miamtjh. 

Menepthah. 

Seven Kings. 

Twentieth Dynasty, reigning at Thebes, 178 years, tw«lve 
kings. All but the 7th called Ramessu. 


DECLINE OF MONARCHY. 


3700 

3830 


4000 


4144 

4198 

4214 

4219 

4238 

4282 


Twenty-fir et Dynasty, reigning at Tanis, 130 years. 
Twenty-second Dynasty, reigning at Bttbasiib, 170 years. 
Sesoj^khosis, Shashank, or Shishak. 

And five kings. 

Twenty-third Dynasty, reigning at Taeis, 89 years. 
Twenty-fourth Dynasty, collateral, reigning at Sais. 
Twenty-fifth JO rAASTY.— E thiopian (not &ed) : 
Sabakhoh. 

Sebeehos. 

Takkos. 

Twenty-sixth Dynasty, reigning at Sais, 

Psamtek I. 

Necho. 

Psamtek II. 

OuAPHEis (Hophba). 

Aahmes. 

Psamtek III, 
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Table IV,’-contimied. 


An. Sac. 


— 

Twervt.j/-8eventh Persian Kings ; 

4283 

Kambat (Cambyses), 

4289 

Ntariotts (Darius). ^ 

4324 

Khesach (Xerxes). 

4345 

Artakherches (Artaxerxes)^ 

4386 

Khesach IL (Xerxes f). 

— 

SOGBIANTTS. * • 

4386 

Darius Nothus. 


Twenty-eighth Dynasty. 

— 

Amtrtjiius. 

4411 

Twenty-ninth Dynasty j reigning at Mbndes, four kings. , 

4432 

Thirtieth Dynasty, reigning at Sebennytus, three kings. 

— 

Thirty-first Dynasty. Persian. 

4470 

OCHUS. 

4472 

Arses. 

4474 

Darius III. 

4478 

Conquest by Alexander the Great. 
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TABLE V. 

PTOLEMY’S CANON OF KINGS. 


{From the Almagest : Translation.) 


OF THE ASSYRIANS AND MEDES. 


j 

Years 

Sum. 

1 

Nabonassar 

14 

14 

2 

Nadius . 

2 

16 

3 

Ohozirus and Porus .... 

5 

21 

4 

Jongaius 

5 

26 

6 

MardocempaduB 

12 

38 

6 

Arkianus 

5 

43 

7 

First interregnum 

2 

45 

8 

Belibus 

3 

48 

0 

Apronadius . . * . . . 

6 

54 

10 

RigebeluB 

1 

56 

11 

Messimordakus . . . • . 

4 

69 

12 

Second Interregnum .... 

8 

67 

13 

AssaradinuB 

13 

80 

14 

Saodducliinus 

20 

100 

15 

Ohuniladinus 

22 

122 

16 

Nabopolassar . • . . . 

21 

143 

17 

Nabokolassar ..... 

43 

186 

18 

Houarodamus 

2 

188 • 

19 

Nirikassolassar 

4 

192 

20 

Nabonadius 

17 

209 

OF THE PERSIANS. 

21 

Cyrus 

9 

218 

22 

Carabyees 

8 

226 

23 

Darius I 

36 

262 

24 

Xerxes 

21 

283 

25 

Artaxerxes I. . . 

41 

324 
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Table V. — continued. 




Years 

Sum. 

26 

Darius II 

19 

343 

27 

Artaxerxes II 

46 

389 

28 

Oclius 

21 

•410 

29 

Arogua 

2 

412 

30 

Darius III 

4 

416 

31 

Alexander of Macedon .... 

8 

, 424 

/ 

YEARS OF THE KINGS AFTER THE DEATH OF 


ALEXANDER. 



1 

Philip, after Alexander the Founder . 

7 

7 

2 

Alexander Aigoa 

12 

19 


KTNOS OF THE GREEKS IN EGYPT. 


3 

Ptolemy Lagus 

20 

89 

4 

„ Philadelphus .... 

38 

77 

6 

„ Euergetes I 

26 

102 

6 

„ Philopater .... 

17 

119 

7 

8 

„ Epiphanes .... 

„ Pnilometor .... 

24 

36 

143 

178 

9 

Eueyrgetes II 

29 

207 

10 

„ Soter 

36 

243 

11 

„ Dionysius .... 

29 

272 

12 

Cleopatra 

22 

294 


KINGS OF THE ROMANS. 


13 

Augustus 1 

43 

337 

14 

Tiberius 

22 

369 

15 

Cains 

4 

363 

16 

Claudius 

14 

377 

17 

Nero 

14 

391 

18 

Vespasian 

10 

401 

19 

Titus 

3 

404 

20 

Domitian 

16 

419 

21 

Nerva 

1 

420 

22 

Trajan . 

19 . 

439 

23 

Adrian ...... 

21 

460 

24 

Antoninus 

23 

483 


End of Canon. 
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. , TABLE VL 

'N 

DYNASTY OF TIIE SELEUCID^; OR GREEK KINGS 
OF ASIA. 


An. Sac. 


a. c. 

4408 

Seleucus Nicator, acceded 23 llyperhcretoius = 



26) September 

312 

4528 

Aiitiochus (I.) So ter 

282 

4547 

Antiochus (11.) Tlieos 

263 

4562. 

Seleiicus (II.) Kallinicus 

248 

4680 

Seleucurt (III.) Keraxmius .... 

230 

4585 

Antiochus (III.) Me^as .... 

225 

4622 

Seleiious (IV.) Pbilopaler .... 

188 

4664 

Antiochus (IV.) ICpiphaues .... 

176 

4(H6 

Antiochus (V.) Eupator 

164 

4(^48 

Demetrius, son of Seleucus .... 

162 

4067 

Alexander Ralas 

153 

4(K34 

Demetrius (11.) Nicanor 

146 

4665 

Antiochus (VI. ), son of Alexander Balas 

145 

4669 

Tryphon 

141 

4672 

Antiochus (VII.) Sidetes .... 

138 

4678 

Demetriu.s — restored ..... 

132 

4682 

Alexander Sebina 

128 

4684 

Antiochus (VIII.) Grypbus .... 

126 

4606 

Antiochu.s (IX.) Cyzenicus .... 

114 

4714 

Seleucus (^T.) Grypbus 

96 

4721 

Antiochus (X.) Eusebus 

89 

4723 

Philip 

87 

— 

Demetrius 

— 

4727 

Tigranes 

83 

4741 

Lucullus defeats Tigranes .... 

49 

End of Seleuoid Monarchy j after 244 years. 



GENEALOGY OF THE PRINCES OF LEVI, JUDAH, EPHRAIM, AND BENJAMIN. 
Note . — Signifies etbsence of genecdogical descent. 



Zerah Appaim 
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TABLE VIII. 

HIGH PRIESTS OF THE JEWS. 


An. Sac. 

M umber 


3270 


ikaron. 

1 

3317 

1 

1 I 

Eleasar. Ithamar. 

3333 

2 

Phineas I. 




3 

Abislma. 




4 

Buldvi. 


—— 

5 

Uzzi. 




0 

Zeraliiah. 




VIL 

Joatham. 


. . 

8 

Meraiolh. 




9 

Amariah. 


3079 

10 

Eli. 

3719 

11 

Phineas II, 


12 

Ahitub. 

— 

13 

Ahiah. 

3803 

XIV. 

Zadoc. ilbiatbar. 



16 

Ahimaaz. 



10 

Azariah I. | 



17 

Johannan. 



18 

Azariah II. I 


19 

Amariah. i 



20 

Ahitub II. 

3952 

XXI. 

Jebolada. 



22 

Zt'chariah. 


23 

Zadoc II. 



24 

Zechariah TI. 



25 

Azariah III. 



20 

Urijali. 


27 

Azariah IV. 

— - 

XXVIII. 

Zddo. (Odeas). 

(10 Ant. 8. 6) 

— — 

29 

Shullum. 


30 

Ililkiah. 



31 

Azariah V. 



32 

Seraiah. 
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Table VIII. — contmvsd. 


An. Bac. 

Number 


— 

33 

Joaedec. 

— 

34 

Joslma. 

— 

XXXV. 

Joiakim. 

— .* 

3(J 

Eliaahib. 

— 

37 

Joiada. 

— 

38 

Jonathan. 11 Ant. 7. 2. 

— » 

39 

Jaddua (brother of Manasaeh. 11 Ant. 8. 4) 

X 

40 

Onias 1. 11 Ant. 8. 7. 



4J 

^ Simon (the Just). 

— 

42 

( lJoa.«ar. 

— 

43 

Manasaeh (uncle of Eleasar). 

— 

XLIV. 

Onias II. 

— 

45 

Simon 11. 

— 

46 

/Ouiaa 111. 

— 

47 

• .Taaoii. 

— 

48 

.Monelnus (Onias). 


— 

JE^id of First Lim of fortAf-nine High Piiests^ 



414 Years from iSeratah. (20 Ant, 10. l.) 

4047 

49 

Alciiuus. 4660. 

4067 

lu 

^Jonatlian 11 . 

4607 

61 

^ Simon III. The Ethnarch. 

4672 

62 

Johaunanll. (Tlyreanus). 

4706 

63 

.Tuda'i. (Aristohuliis). 

— 

64 

JouatJian 111. (Alexander 1.) 

4741 

65 

(llyroanus II.) 

4770 

66 

, ^lattathias. (Autiejouus). 

— 

67 

(Aristohulus IILY 

‘ 4776 

— 

End of Second Line, of [Etghf) Hereditary 



High l^dests. 

- 1 

HIGH 

P1UE8TS NOMINATED BY lUUMEAN KINGS OR 


BY ROMAN GOVERNORS. 

4776 

1 

Ananelus. 

4786 

2 

Jesu.s bon Phabi. 

4804 

3 

Simon ben Boethus. 

4806 

4 

Mattliias ben Theophiliis. 

4809 

6 

Joazar ben Boethus. 

— * 

6 

Eleasar ben Boethus. 

4816 

7 

Jesus ben Sie. 

4824 

8 

Annas ben Seth. 

— 

9 

Ismael ben Phabi. 

4833 

10 

Eleasar ben Annas. 


E 2 
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Table VIII. — continued. 


An. Sac. 

Number 


4836 

11 

Simon ben Oamithiis 

4845 

12 

Joseph Caiaphas. 

4847 

13 

Jonathan ben Annas. , 

4856 

14 

Theophiliis ben Annas. 

— 

3 

Simon ben Boethiis (again). 



15 

Matthias ben Annas. 



16 

Alioneii'*. ^ * * 

481)7 

17 

Joseph ben Oamithus. 

4860 

18 

Ananias ben Nebedeiis. 

4804 

19 1 

Jonathan. 

— 

9 

Ismael ben Phabi (again). * 

4871 

20 

JOiSeph Oabi. 

— 

21 

Annas ben Annas. 


22 

Jesus ben Damilus. 

4872 

23 

Jesus ben Gamaliel. 

. — 

24 

INlatthias ben Theophiliis. 

4879 

25 

Phannias bon Samuel. 



End of the High Vrmts. 

A substitute Ibi the High Priest was ap- 
pointed, probably on the Day of Atonement, 
in the year of the Nativity. (17 Ant. 6. 4 .) 
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TABLE IX. 

• KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 



Year of 

Num- 




An. Sac. 

Week 

ber 


Kings 

n.c. 


1 

1 

Saul 


3759 

1 

2 

o o 

l>avid ...... 

1051 

3799 

c 

3 

Solomon 

1011 

3839 

4 

4 

Reboboam ...... 

!>71 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Jeroboam . 

— 

3859 

7 

5 

Abijab . . . ' 

954 

3859 

3 

6 

Asa ... 

951 

38G0 

4 



Nadab 

950 

38(51 

5 

— 


Baasba 

949 

3885 

1 



Elsib .... 

925 

3886 

2 

— 


imri. . . . 

024 





o o , 


— 

— 

— 


Omn .... 

— 

3897 

6 




Abab .... 

913 

3900 

2 

7 

Jebosbapbat 1 

910 

3918 

6 

— 


( Abaziab . 

892 

3919 

7 




(Jeboram . 

891 

3926 

6 

8 

Jeboram . . . 

885 

3933 

7 

9 

Abaziab « • • 

877 
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Year of 

Num- 





An. Sac. 

Week 

ber 


Kings 

i 

n.c. 

. . 




Jeiu . 

, 

3934 

1 

— 

Athalinh 


876 

3940 

7 

10 

Joash 


870 

8963 

2 

— 


Jeboahaz . . ^ • 

847 

8978 

3 

— 


Jeboasli . . . i 

832 

3980 

5 

11 

Amaziah 


830 

3994 

5 




Jeroboam II. 

816 

4009 

6 

12 

Uzziali 

. . . 

80? 

4035 

4 

— 


Tm years not counted 

775 

4046 

1 

— 


Zacbariah . 

764 

4047 

2 

— 


o o 

Siiallum 

763 

-- 

— 

— 


O O 

Meuabein . 

— 

4068 

6 

— 


Pekabiab , , 

752 

4060 

1 




j^ekab 

750 

4061 

2 

13 

Jothani 

. 

749 

4077 

4 

14 

Abaz 

. 

733 

4081 

1 




Ilosbea 

729 

4089 

2 

— 


Fall of Samaria , 

721 

4093 

6 

16 

ITozekiah 

. 

717 

4122 

1 i 

16 

1 

Manasseb • 

• • • • 

688 

4177 

6 

17 

1 

Amon * , 

• 

633 

4179 ' 

1 

18 

1 ^ 

Josiah , , 

• • • • 

631 

4210 

4 

19 

Jehoahaz . • 

• • • » 

600 

4211 

5 

20 

Jehoiachim 

• • • . 

699 

4222 

2 

21 

Jeconiah . 

• * • • 

688 

— 

— 

22 

Zedekiah . 

. 



4233 


1 

Evd of line of Davids after 474 years , 

577 

riASMONEAN LINE, OF SAOEKDOTAL ORIGIN. 

4705 

2 

1 

Aristobulus 


105 

4706 

3 

2 

Alexander Janneus 

.... 

104 

4732 

1 

— 

Alexandra . 


78 

4741 

3 

3 

Aristobulus II. . 

* • • t 

69 

4770 

4 

4 

Antigorus 

* . . . 

40 

' — 

— 

— 

End of Hasmonean, Line, after 66 years | 

— 
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Table IX. — etynUniwd. 
IllUMEAN LINE. FOREIGN ORIGIN. 



Ye»u‘ of Num- 

Kings 


An. Sac.. 

Week ber 

B.C. 

4773 


Herod the Great .... 

37 

mG 

^ 6 2 

1 Herod H. (Archelaus) . 

4 



1 

A.l>. 

4846 

3 1 3 

Herod 111. Agrippa . 

37 

4852 

! 2 : 4 

1 

Agrippa II. 

43 

• 


1 J^nd of Idumean Line, after 131 


4004 

5 i — 

1 ijears ...... 

95 

Note. — During 1675 years, from the Exodus to the Fall of Bether, 
thirty Kings and two Queens reigned for 670 years. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE METROLOGY OP THE BIBLE. 

The entire system of measures used in the Bible was founded 
upon the average size of certain defined natural objects taken 
from either the animal or the vegetable kingdom. That such was, 
indeed, the general origin of units of measurement, is evident 
from the names still used in diflerent languages, such as grain, 
foot, jooitce, palma, pcs, and the like. But the exactitude with 
which the Jew was bound to carry out the j^ositive enactments 
of the Law was such as to render necessary for him a more 
precise determination of the quantities of water, of oil, of meal, 
and of other substances, as well as a more exact measurement 
of distance, than was usual among contemporary nations. The 
indications of the relations of these definite measurements are^ 
very widely sc«attered through the Bible and through different 
tracts of the Mislina; but by exhaustive researches it has 
proved to be possible to recover almost the whole system of 
Hebrew weights and measures. 

The question may arise, in taking such units as the average 
length of a full grain of barley, the size of an ordinary hen’s 
egg, or the length of the human fore-arm (wliich form three of 
the units of the Hebrew system of weights and measures), how 
far the average size of these objects may have differed, three or 
four thousand years ago, from any that can now be ascertained. 
This difficulty, however, is met by the consideration that the 
mutual relations of dimensions of weight, of length, and of 
capacity are so closely connected, that any change in the average 
length, for example, of a barleycorn, would be detected when 
the same object was used as a unit of weight, because while the 
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length increases simply, the corresponding weight increases as 
the cube of the length. Thus a correspondence, once fixed, can 
never be lost. 

It must be remembered, indeed, that such accuracy as we 
are now accustomed to attach to the process of measurement is 
entirely of mo<lern growth. The precision attained by the Jews, 
the Egyptians, or any other ancient people, was limited, in a 
considerable degree, by their methods of wiiting numbers, which 
were rude and simple. The value of place in arithmetic was 
imkiiown until comparatively modern times. Nor were the 
piufposes for which extreme accuracy is now required known in 
the early times described in the Hible. Oui‘ chief need of ex- 
treme accuracy as to weight is for the purposes of chemical 
analysis, and of the preparations of presciiptions requiring 
minute portions of very poweilul agents. The Jews had no 
such requirements, medical study being discouraged among them, 
and any remedies referred to in their literatui'o being of the 
simplest kind. The next need for accuracy, practically speaking, 
is as to monei.ary wedght. And even here the acciuucy required 
was not more than to require that a coin, in order to be legal 
tender, should not have lost the sixth part of its full weight. 
Thus, in reconstructing the tables of Hebrew measures and 
weights w’^e are able to arrive at a degree of precision very ftir 
superior to tliat w ith which we can suppose that the ordinary 
implements for measuring, in any manner, were made in ancient 
times. The Egyptian cubit, in eight different specimens, 
collected by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, varies by more than half 
an inch, no two of the eight being exactly commensurate. 

Linear Measure, 

The unit of linear measure among the Hebrews was the 
Ameh, or cubit. This was equal to the fourth part of the 
height of a man, or the length of the fore-arm, from the elbow 
to the end of the longest finger. The cubit was divided into six 
palms, and the palm into four finger breadths. The finger 
breadth, we learn from the tract Sephor Torah, was equal to 
the length of two barleycorns laid endways, or to the width of 
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tievcn Barleycorns laid side by side. That this barleycorn is 
the equivalent of the unit of the English long measure is 
proved by the coinciden(;e as to weight, which will hereafter be 
shown. It is also verified by the fact, that the measurements of 
the remains of the synagogues in Glalilee, and of portions of the 
substructure of tl^o Temple, have all been set out in cubits of 
sixteen inches (see p. 380), in accordance with the preceding 
determination. The size of average baiOey corns in Syiia at the 
present time has also })een ca.refully measured with the same 
result. For different purposes, however, the same nominal 
dimension had sometimes dilhirent values, as is the case vJ'ith 
our Troy and Avoirduj>ois pounds, our long and short hundred- 
weights, and our baker’s dozens. Iluxtorff* in his great Lexicon, 
under the head Ameh, cites the lubbinical statement that there 
wei*e three cubits in the Temple, one of five palms, one of six, 
and one of ten. The royal cubit (translated cubit of a man), 
is mentioned in Deuteronomy (3. ii), and the cubit and hand- 
breadth occur in the Book of Ezekiel (40. 5 ) where the word 
Tupah is thus translated. The length of a cubit and a tupah 
is 18*66 inches j hut there is no positive statement in the 
Bible or in the Talmud, other than those above cited, as to the 
lengljh of the greater cubit. The meaning of the word Gamad, 
which is also translated cubit, is thought hy Gesenius to be 
staff, or measuring wand. The smaller cubit, of five palms, is 
said to have been used for the finer soii of artificer’s work, as 
the vessels of the Sanctuary. The chief legal iinj>ortance of 
determining the length of the cubit was with reference to the 
Teh urn, or distance for which it was allowed to go on the 
Sabbath beyond the limit of the domicile. (Sotah 5. 3 .) In 
the absence of more definite measm*ement, this was defined by 
the Halaca at 2,000 ordinary steps, or a little over half an Eng- 
lish mile. The provisions for making the booths for the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and those for avoiding the prohibited mixtures of 
growing plants, also required the determination of the cubit ; 
and a cjireful measurement of distances was necessary in the 
event of the finding a corpse recently slain (Deut. 21. i ; 
cf. Sotah 9. l~8), in order to ascertain which was the city 
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of wMcli the elders were bound to sacrifice a heifer on the spot, 
for the removal of the stain of bloodshed. It is even laid 
down from what portion of the corpse the measurement was to 
1)0 taken. So general was the obligation of exactitude in 
measures held to bo, that an express statement is made in the 
Mishna that the things of which there Ls no measurement (Peah 
1. ai-e, the cx)rner of tlie field (to bo left for the poor in the 
time of* harvest, Levit. 22 ); the first-frnits (Exod. 23. 
19 ); the offering at the three great fi^tivals (Exod. 23. 15 ); 
works of charity ; and the study of the Law. 

« 

Measures o/^4rm. 

The importance of an accurate square or land measure 
among the Hebrews was enhanced, as before remarked as to 
the length of the cubit, by the minuteness of the provisions as 
to th 9 la,w of Kilaim, or the prevention of the intermixture of 
seeds. In the law of real property, also, as sot for^th in the 
tract Baba Metzia, measurements of area are specified. 

The unit of Hebrew land measure was the seah or saium^ 
a space of 50 cubits long by 50 wide. This measurement is 
attached by the Babbis to that of the Court of the Tabernacle 
(Exod. 27. 9 , 12 ), w'hich covered, as stated by Maimonides in 
his Commentary on the tract Kilaim, exactly two seaim of 
ground. The seah is thus equal to 2,500 square cubits, or 
16^ English poles nearly. Thirty sata or seaim went to the 
Kor, the largest dimension in the tables both of area and of 
capacity; and the satum itself is divided by 6, by 12, and by 
24, as will be seen in the annexed Table. The kor is identical 
with the Homer, which must be distinguished from the Omer. 
The difficulty of faithfully transliterating tho Hebrew words is 
illustrated by these two names, as to which there is no chance 
of confusion in the original. The omer, which is spelt with the 
letter Ain (a letter impossible to be pronounced by any but an 
Oriental scholar), contains only the hundreth part of the homei', 
or chomer. 

The use of the same term for the con*esponding steps in the 
tables of square and of cubic measure, when once understood, 
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has a remarkable simplicity, although when not rightly re- 
garded it has led to error. Thus the verse (Levit. 27. le), ‘ an 
homer of barley sold at fifty shekels of silver,’ which in the 
LXX. reads, ‘a kor of baiiey,’ St. Jerome tiunslates, ‘land 
sown with thirty moilil of barley.’ Taldng the modius as the 
translation of the s(»ah, the meaning of the text is thus clearly 
given by the Vulgate. The price is quite inapplicable to such a 
quantity of seed com ; but it is aj)propriate for the annual re- 
turn of a kor of land sown with a kor of barley. In the Book 
of Isaiah (5. lo) the homer of land is referred to as yielding 
only an epha of corn, being at the i*ate of jibout two gallons 
per acre, or one- tenth of the seed actually sown. The word 
Zemeed, a yoke, occurs in a sense corresponding to the Latin 
juguni (1 Sam. 14. 14 ; Isa. 5. lo), and is taken to occupy the 
same jjlace in the table of area that is hlh'd by the epha in that 
of cubic capacity. A corresponding word, the Feddan, or yoke, 
is used at the present day in Syria, bub it contains from 28 to 
40 acres, according to the richness of the soil, 

Beferences to the same system are found in the Book of 
Ezekiel. The measurement of the wall (which was afterwards 
called the Druphax) between the court of the Sanctuary and 
the Chel, is there stab^d at 500 cubits hi length and 500 in 
width. The tract Middoth states that these dimensions were 
follow’ed by the rebuilders of the Temj)le. The space enclosed 
is 100 seaim, or fil'ty times the size of the court of the Tabernacle. 
Again, the Trumah, or holy portion of the land, which was 
directed, in the 45th chapter of the same book, to be set apart 
around the 100 seaim of the Sanctuary, was to be 25,000 cubits 
square, divided into three portions (Ezek. 45. 1, 3, e). It was 
thus 250 times the size of the Sanctuary, containing 83,333 
kori of land, or about 275,000 English acres, allotted to the 
priests {v. 4 ), the Levites {v. r>), and the city {v. 6). This is 
equal to about one-fifteeuth part of the area of Palestine, west 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
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Measures of Capacity, 

The Hebrew unit of measures of capacity (Paah 1. e) was 
the Log ; a measure equal to the contents of six ordinai-y eggs 
of the domestic lien. Maimonides, in his comment on the tract 
Peah (cap. 8. m. s) expresses the equivalent of this measure as 
four digits, by four digits, by two and seven-tenths digits. But 
he defines* the digit here used as being the width of the thumb 
of the hand ; and it is not thus jiossible to discover the exact 
(jubic capacity intended. The Jewisli digit of two barleycorns 
gives^ too small, and the English inch (or pouce) of three 
barleycorns, gives too large, a result. We are thus led, first to 
(‘.stimate the contents of an ordinary egg, and then to 

verify the i*esult by references to the weiglits attributed by the 
•lewish doctors to definite quantities of known substances. 

The avenige result of a large series of measurements of the 
('ggs of the ordinary hen gives four cubic inches of contents. It 
is very i*are to find an egg exceed this capacity by as much as 
hve per cent. The log, holding the contents of six eggs, will 
contain on this I'cckoning 24 cubic inches. Eabbi David, the 
SI Kth from Maimonides, states that the weight of aii Anphak, or 
(jUfirter of a log, of w^atcr, was 25 drachmae. This is equal to 
the weight of 6,000 grains for a log. Twenty-four cubic inches 
of distilled Avater, at the temperature of 62° Fahrenheit, weigh 
f>,060 grains, which is within one per cent, of the determination 
of Ihibbi David. This is far within the range of accuracy with 
hich a measure of capacity could have been constructed by 
the Jews. 

There is, therefore, not only an extreme convenience in the 
adoption of this exact unit for the measure of capacity used in 
fhe Billie, but there is, further, a confirmation afforded by the 
above calculation of the identity of the units of the Hebrew 
tables with the English long measure barleycorn, and with the 
Troy grain. It will be seen that the Bath, an important liquid 
measure, is identical with the English cubic foot. 

The close Oorrespondenco that exists between the Jewish 
Hin and the English gallon, and the Jewish Seah and the 
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Englisli peck, canuot fail to strike the observer. The contents 
of our measures of capacity, as now fixed by Act of Parliament, 
have not been scientifically referred to the unit of linear mea- 
sure. Had that been done, the correspondence of the above- 
named measures would no doubt have been exact. It is in the 
highest degree improbable that such coincidences should not 
denote a common source. The difference between our own 
measures and the ancient French measures show that? it was not 
from Gaul that our own were derived. Nor do our measures 
agree with those of Italy or of Germany. The influence of the 
Phmnicians may be traced in Spain and in Italy, in the weight 
of the ducat, or silver unit of commerce. Over the whole of 
Europe a Phmnician or Assyrian wciglit is still used by the 
jeweller, namely, the carat, by wliich precious stones are weighed. 
Thei'e need thus be no surjulse excited by the identification of 
the English and the Aramaic; units of length and vreight. 

The measures of capacity referred to in the Bible will be 
found in the accompanying Table. To the measures thus tabu- 
lated may be added the following, which are found in the 
Talmud : — 

The Koitob ecjuals one sixty-fourth of a log. 

The Toman „ one half „ 

The Tarcab „ one half of a seah. 

The Letek „ five baths; | ^ 

L an ass s load. 

The Chitzbah „ nine cabs. 

The capacity of the vessel used for drawing water in the ser- 
‘‘dee of the Temple, at the Fotist of Tabernacles, was 3 logs. 

The contents of the Tabaliah or bath, required for the 
]>urpose of purification by tobil immersion, was 40 seaim, or 
81*54 gallons. 

The quantity of water requisite for the purification of the 
bands, before meat, or before and after touching the roll of the 
Law (as to which the earliest authority cited in the Mishna is 
that of Rabbi Jose, a.d. 120 to 140), was an anphak or quarter 
of a log. 
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Greek measures named in the Bible, and not coincident with 
Hebrew measui*e8, are : — 

The Metretes (John 2. 6), which held 10-32 gallons. 

The Chcenix (Rev. 6. 6), „ 1-454 pint. 

The epha k frequently spoken of as ^ the three measures.’ 
In Genesis 18. 6, three seaim is the term in the Hebrew ; and 
in both a'ijcounts of the parable of the leaven (Matt. 13. 33 ; 
Luke 13. 2i), thi-ee mfa is found in the Greek. The prohibition 
in Deuteronomy (25. u) is against keeping a large and a 
smaAl epha. The measures of the consumption of the household 
of Solomon (1 Kings 4. 22, and 5. li) were kori of corn and 
baths -of oil. Tlie size of the trench dug round the altar of 
Elijah (1 Kings 18. 32 ) was denoted by seaim. The measures 
named in the parable of the unjust steward (Luke 16. e) are baths 
and kori. The word modios is used by each of the three 
Evangelists, in the proverbial expression as to not hiding the 
light. The word is no doubt used as the best Greek equiva- 
lent of seah, and peck is a more correct translation than 
bushel. The Latin modius hold about one-tenth more than the 
seah. 

]\JeAi8ure8 of Weight. 

The unit of weight used by the Jews was identical with 
that of the Phoenicians, which was also that of the Assyrians, 
forming part of a system entirely different from that of the 
Egyptians. As silver became em])l()yod as the measure of value, 
a weight, a shekel of silver, called in Aramaic a tekel, was 
julopted as a convenient unit; and thus in course of time, each 
weight being distinguished by a stamp, was laid the basis of the 
coinage. 

Under the Jewish kings, we learn from Maimoiiides * the 
Shekel, weight, or unit of silver money, weighed 320 gi-ains 
of bai-ley, which we shall set^ to be equivalent to grains 
troy. The shekel was divided and subdivided by 2, by 3, 
wid by 6, and was multiplied, or carried to account, in the 


* CoTistitutiones de ffwliSt 1. 2. 
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Maneh, mina, or pound; which for different purpose*-;, was 
differently reckoned (Ezek. 45. 12 ) and in tlie Ciccar, which lias 
been translated talent, which weighed 3,000 shekels, or 166-6 
pounds troy. 

The determination of the wmght of the shekel given by 
Maimonides is vorilied in a very satishicioiy manlier by the 
existence of the weights from Nineveh, which are now in the 
Bi’itish Museum. Some of these are in tJie form^df alien; 
otliers in tliat of a duck. Some bear Phtvriician, or Aramean, 
others oumjifoiiu inscrijitions. As in the case of the dimen- 
sions given in tlie Talmud, there are two systems of t^iese 
weights, oiie containing exai^tly the double of the other; so 
that in using the w^ovd ‘ maneh ’ it would be requisite to add 
wdiether it wa,s a maneh of shekels, or of half-shekels, that was 
intended. In both systems 60 manehs go to the ciccar, and 50 
shekels, or 50 bekas, to tlie maneh. The lion weight which is 
in the best pi*eservation, is marked ‘ 30 manehs,’ and now' 
actually weighs 233,300 troy grains,^ w'hich is w'ilhiii 3 per 
cent, of the full weight of 1,500 bekas, or 240,000 troy grfiins. 
Ckmsidcring the gi-oat {inti(j[uity of the weights, the coincidence 
is remarkably accurate. 

it would probably be more coiTect to speak of the maneh as 
containing, in each of the above cases, 100 bek:is, or half-sliekels, 
or 100 zuzas, or quarter-shekels, than 50 wliole, or 50 half 
luiits. In his Commentary on th(‘- tract Keritoth, which 
enumerates, in its first Mishna, the 36 capital crimes punished 
with death by the Jewdsh law, Maimonides dcscaihes minutely 
the confection of the holy incense; the. unlawful mixing of 
which forms the 33i'd of these crimes. In tliis account he dis- 
tinctly specifies the mina employed as conbiining 100 dinars; 
each dinar weighing 6 drachmae; and ea(b drachma, 16 grains 
of barley. The mina thus determined w'eighs 9,600 grains troy, 
or the hundi-edtli part of the larger ciccar, and a decimal 
arrangement is thus given which adds much elegance to the 
entire Chaldean system. 

After the return from Babylon, Maimonides (Shekalim 5. 6 
* Madden ’.s Jatcuh Coinage, p. 266. 
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and 11 . 4 ) states that the selah, or selang, which contained 384 
grains, was substituted for the original shekel, of 320 grains, 
being an addition of one fifth to the weight. The object of 
this change may be conjectured to be the necessity of adapting 
the value of tlie Jewish coins to that of the money of the 
Pei'sian kings, which had legal currency throughout their 
dominions. Although tin*, old terms were at times applied to 
this»heayier currency, others special to its designation occur 
in the Talmuft. Thus the half of a selah shekel is called the 
Tel)ha ; ^ and the 20ih pa,j‘t of the selah is called not the Geni but 
the^Asper, a word of Greek origin, the exact value of which 
Maimonides says had escaped him, but which is supplied by 
Biirtenora.^ The words Ass<irion and Pondion are transliterations 
of the Latin As and Pond us into Aramaic. The Rigia, or Stater, 
IS the Aramaici word for the Hebrew Poles, and is the cqui- 
v^alent of the tridrachm, or three-quarters of the shekel.*^ 
The Garmes, another Aramaic word, is mentioned by the same 
writers as equal to the twelfth part of the shekel. The Mfia, 
or Meah, is another Aramaic word for the 20th part of the 
shekel. It is translated oholua, and given by Rabbi Solomon as 
the equivalent of the Hebrew gera, or agora. As the terms 
which denote weight also denote value, it is impossible altogether 
to separate the two subjects of enquiry. But it is evident that 
in the Hebrew system we have none other than that which was 
common to Assyiia as well as to Phcenicia, and that the means 
existed of both a decimal computation of larger quantities, and a 
duodecimal division coming down to extremely minute fractions. 
The Isolation between the number of giuins in the shekel and 
the number of troy grains in a carat form a part of this very 
minute, but perfectly intelligible, system of weights. 

Measures of Value, 

The introduction, or at all events the first general use, of 
what we understand by the expression coined money appears 

* Mamwmdes in /ifioli.% 2. 1 . * Maaaer Sheni 2. 9. 

* Burtorff, sub voce, 

1 ?’ 
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to have occurred during the period of time covered by the 
Pentateuch. In a tomb at Thebes, which is referred to the 
time of Thothmes III., a little before the Exodus, is a repre- 
sentation of the weighing of rings of gold or silver against 
weights in the form of animals, resembling the Assyrian 
weights in the British Museum. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in 
his work on ‘ The Ancient Egyptians,' states that this same 
Torm of ring money is used to the present day in Sena^trr. That 
coined money was known to the Jews at the time of the insti- 
tution of the Law is inferred by the Mishnic doctoi's from tlie 
precept (Dent. 14. 25) to carry the value of the second tithe 
to Jerusalem ; as the use of uncoined money for the purpose is 
forbidden by the oral law (Maaser Sheni 1. 4). The monfw 
which is here mentioned as unfit is the Pulsa (Sabbath fo. 
65 a), which was in the form of what we should now call 
‘blanks,' pieces in the shape and size of coin, but with no 
impress. The Asemon was a yet ruder form, consisting of mere 
pieces of bullion. It was also forbidden to pay the Temple 
tax of the half-shekel otherwise than in the appropriate coins of 
pure silver; and the tables of the receivers of this tax were set 
annually on the 15th day of Adar in the provinces, and on the 
25th day of Adar in the court of the Temple, to provide the 
legal coin for the prescribed payment on the 1st of Nisan. 
Those who were unprovided with the half-shekel or half-stater 
had to pay a kalbon, or agio, to the money changers, of about 
the weight in silver of our present silver penny. 

The most ancient name for a piece, or a sum, of money that 
occurs in the Bible (Job 42. 2 ; Gen. 33. 19 ; Josh. 24. 32 ) is the 
Kesita. The meaning of this word had been lost by the time of the 
Evangelists. From its resemblance to a word meaning ‘ lamb,* 
the kesita has been supposed to have some connection with 
the ancient weiglits in the form of animals (as pecunia has heen 
connected with pecua). Rabbi Akiba says (Bab. Talmud Rosh 
Hashanah 26«) that he had heard the name applied to a piece of 
money in Africa. Another obsolete word, agora, which occurs 
in the 2nd Book of Samuel (2. 3a) is thought by Gesenius to be 
an old form of the word gera 
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Ko example of any Jewish money of date earlier than the 
Captivity is known to exist. Coins purporting to be of an 
earlier date occur ; but the use of square Hebrew letters on the 
field proves that they are forgeries. A certain variation may be 
traced historically in the shapes of the Aramaic letters which 
are found on the real Hebrew coins, especially in the Aleph 
and*in tlje Yod. The existence of horns in the letter Cheth is 
to be remarked in the earliest ty]X)S of this writing, as foi- 
example on the Diban Stone, on the Assyrian lion weights, 
and on the inscription of Esmunazar, king of Sidon. The 
form of the Shin varies from that of a W to that of the small 
Greek omega, the latter appearing in some of the earli(*st and 
in some of the latest examples. The termination of the straight 
limbs of the letters by a dot is a fashion that prevailed in some 
cases. This mode of finish may be also observed on certain 
Greek coins, (’Sj)ocially on the tetradrachms of Ptolemy T. and 
VI., and may tlius be regarded as a mark of date. It is not 
found on either the earliest or the latest dated Hebrew coins. 

The earliest known Hebrew coin is one which we have- 
figured (Plate I. fig. 1), It is a copper coin, now in the 
Cahmet du lioi at Pai*is, bearing on the obverse the sacred 
seven-branched palm tree, ai*ound which are scattered the letters 
which form the words ‘ Eliashib the Priest.^ They .are irregu- 
larly disposed, but not. more so than is the case with the letters 
on some other coins. The form of the letters is archaic ; dif- 
fering considerably from the latest dated type of Aramaic, as 
found on the coins of Antigonus. A closely similar coin bears 
the legend ‘ Eleasar the Priest,’ also disposed on the field on 
either side of the palm tree, but written from left to right. 
The reverses of these two coins are almost identical. Each 
bears a bunch of grapes, and the words ‘ Shanath Achath 
Ligulath,’ ‘ year one — for redemption,’ The coin of Eleasar also 
has the word ‘ Isral.’ Silver coins of Eleasar the priest also 
exist in which the name is written from right to left round a 
legah, lecythvs, or mnochoe. One of these has the same reverse 
as the copper coin. The other bears the word ‘ shemo ’ (money), 
within a wreath. The only High priest who exorcised supreme 
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power and who bore the name of Eleasar, after the son of 
Aaron, was the brother and successor of Simon the Just. The 
attempt to attribute these coins to either of the two Herodian 
High priests, Eleasar the son of Booth us, or Eleasar the son of 
Annas, each of whom held the office of pontiff for only a few 
months (the first being appointed and deposed by Archelaus, 
17 Ant. 13. 1, and the second by Valerius Gratus), or to the 
robber Eleasar, who was not a High priest at all, do not call for 
serious consideration. Coins of the dates in question exist. 
The types are Greek. Those of Archelaus ai e not dated, but 
there is a coin of Valerius Gratus the procurator, dated on the 
very year of the pontificate of Eleasar the son of Annas, which, 
moreover, did not fall on the first year of a week. Another 
coin of the same type as the copper coins of Eliashib and 
Eleasar bears letters which are barely legible ; but of which a 
Cheth, a Lamed, and a Yod can be found in the name of no 
sovereign or High priest, except those of Hilkiah and of 
Alcimus. A second Cheth, and a Gimel, also occur — possibly 
indicating the words ‘gadoL (great), and ‘klieber^ (chief), or 
master, which also occur on other coins. But the Hebrew 
equivalent of the name of Alcimus is unknown, and tins coin 
must await further elucidation. 

In the 170th year of the Seleucidse (An. Sac. 4667) accord- 
ing to the 1st Book of Maccabees (13. 4l) the yoke of the 
Gentiles was removed from Israel. This, however, was after a 
submission of only twenty-seven years, Antiochus Epiphanes 
having taken Jerusalem, without fighting, An. Sac. 4640. In 
the above year Simon assumed the title of High priest. General, 
and Chief. About four years later, Antiochus, the son of De- 
metrius, wrote to Simon as * High Priest and Ethnarch,* and 
acknowledged his right to issue money with his own komma, 
or stamp, in his country. The word * ethnarch ^ is probably most 
faithfully translated into Hebrew by the word Nasi, which is 
common to the Hebrew and the Aramaic dialects, and may be 
rendered prince. In exact accordance with this statement, we 
find coins bearing the legend ‘Simon Nasi Isral^ — Simon, 
i^ce (of) Israel. The title of Nasi, in later years, was applied 
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to the President of the Sanhedrin, an office which Simon held 
together with the pontificate, and wliich is probably intended 
by the Ilegoumenos of the text cited. This word is the 
equivalent of Kheber, or chief, which we find on some of 
the Hasmonean coins, such as those of Judah, Jonathan, and 
Mattathias, each of whom is styled ‘ High Priest and Chief of 
the Jews/ It will be observed that these sovereigns continued 
the use’^f the title borne by Simon before he was addressed by 
Antioch us as Ethnarch. 

Coins l)earing the name of Simon (independently of those 
which bear the word Shemo, or money) are so numerous in 
'U’oporiion to the whole extant coinage, that there seems to be 
no reason for attributing to Simon III. any that do not bear his 
assumed titles. One specimen (Fig. 14) so closely resembles the 
coins of Eliashib in the irregular distribution of the letters on 
the field, that it may probably be with proi)riety assigned to 
Simon the Just. Another type bears the vessel called legah, or 
lecythus, found on some of the coins of Eleasar ; and thus may 
naturally be attributed to Simon II., the brother of the last- 
named famous pontiff. 

From the time of Simon HI. there is a regular sequence 
of Jewish coins (with the omission only of those of Hyreanus 1. 
and of Aristobulus II.), down to the death of Agrippa II. 
Johannan II, or llyrcanus, and Jehuda, otherwise called Aristo- 
bulus I., are only known to have str uck Aramaic coins. The 
next sovereign introduced the bilingual coinage. His coins 
hear the names ‘Jehonathan the High Priest^ in Aramaic, 
and ‘ Alexander Basileus,' in Greek, letters. The coins of 
Queen Alexandra, of Alexander II., and of Antigonus, are also 
bilingual. 

Greek letters alone were used by Herod the Great, and the 
six other princes of his house whoso coins are known. With 
Agrip|)a II. a pagan type became prevalent ; and a portrait on 
one coin is thought to be that of Agrippa himself ; although the 
^eikon* of the reigning Homan emperor is usually found on 
this money. 

A number of specimens of Jewish money exist, which show 
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ancient Aramaic tyj^os, struck on Roman Denarii or othe 
coins, as late as the time of Trajan. Some obscurity attaches tc 
these coins, which are genei-ally thought to have been re-issued 
during one or other of the great revolts of the Jews. It is, 
however, very remarkable that none of the bilingual or Greek 
coins appear to have been reproduced in this way ; so that if 
these were really struck on behalf of the national defence, ^the 
object of those who coined them must have been td*lcad the 
enthusiasm of their followers to dwell on the triumphs of the 
reign of Simon the Ethnarch, or on the earlier memories of 
Jewish independence. ' 

A peculiar type of Jewish coin, which bears no name of 
High priest or sovereign, was struck probably for the payment 
of the annual poll-tax, which was exacted under pain of exci- 
sion, or cutting off from the nation. The provisions of tlio Lav 
are detailed with great minuteness in the tract Shekalim o 
the Mishna. Each Israelite was bound to offer a silver half 
shekel ; and if two men proposed to offer a single shekel be- 
tween them, a small additional ’charge was imposed on them b 
the official money changers, who were appointed in order t 
furnish the proper coins to those who required them. IIk 
terms of the Law are precise (Exod. 30. 13 ), demanding half a 
shekel of the ‘ shekel hakodesh,’ or sacred money. Of this money, 
which is marked on one side ‘ Shekel Isral,’ or ‘ Half Shekel ; * 
and on the other, ‘Jerusalem Hakodcslia,* or ‘ Kodesha,’ 
numerous examples have been found. (See Plates I.-IV.) They 
bear on the obverse a cos or goblet, and on the reverse a triple 
flower. They also bear a numlxjr (either 1, 2, 3, or 4), some- 
times following the letter Shin, which stands for Shanah, 
year. By these numbers it was possible to identify the year in 
which the half-shekel was paid. The first four years of the 
week followed in natural order. The fifth year, in which 
the observances corresponded with those of the first, might 
again be denoted by the Shin Aleph, without any fear of mis- 
take ; the sixth year by Shin Gimel, and the seventh year, by 
Shin Daleth ; the observances of the third and sixth years and 
those of the fourth and seventh, being similar. A means war 
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tlins provided for taking an annual census of tlie people hy the 
enumeration of the half-shekels for the year, when collected in 
the Temple. Into the first of the thirteen money chests in the 
Temple (Shekalim 5. 5) were put the new shekels of the cur- 
1 ‘ent year. The second chest contained the old shekels, or those 
which remained from a former year. The convenience of show- 
ing by the shekels themselves to which yesir they belonged is 
obvious*'and must have been almost indispensable in order to 
prevent any error on the pai*t of the collector, who had to sepa- 
rate the ‘ first oblation * from the total mass of money in the 
treasury. 

The number of distinct types of Jewish coin on which no 
name occurs, at the time of the jiublication of Mr. Madden’s 
‘Jewish Coinage,’ without counting those described as illegible, 
was thirteen, to which the half-shekel of the year 4 has since 
been added. Of the ‘ Holy Jerusalem,’ or ‘ Shekel Isral,* 
money, while the types are permanent, the individual dies have 
been as numerous as the specimens of the coins themselves, no 
two of the coins being identical, although they as closely 
resemble one another as copies made by baud are found to do. 
Five types of copper money, figured on pages 47 and 180 of 
‘Jewish Coinage ; and on plates 4 and 10 of ‘Kecherches sur la 
I^umismatique Judaique,’ bear the word Zion instead of Jerusa- 
lem, three Ijeing Galluth and two Kheruth money, hereafter de- 
scribed. (Se(^ Figs. 3-18.) On three of these the Shin takes the 
form of the W, and in three, if not in four, may be observed 
that termination of the straight linjhs of certain letters by a dot, 
which is so marked a foatui'e on some of the Gi-eek coins. These 
peculiarities may possibly intim.ate that the coins in question were 
struck for religious use during the thirty-one years for which 
the Greeks were in possession of the citadel of Akra, or Millo, 
on the northernmost hill, surrounded by the wall of Jerusalem. 
It is, however, tolerably clear from tbo restoration of the Temple 
services on the 25th Chisleu, An. Sac, 4645, that during great 
part, if not the whole, of the term for which the Greeks 
occupied Akra, the Jews held the southern hill ; which Josephus 
calls the upper market-place, and which was the original citadel 
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of the Judaic kings. And that, while Jerusalem was partly 
under the yoke of the Gentiles, the sacred coinage may have 
been struck with the name of Zion, as still unprofaned, is quite 
in harmony with the Jewish character, NTo other explanation 
of this variation of legend has as yet been suggested. 

An exti'aordinary amount of light is thrown on the course 
of the Sacred history by a careful study of the J ewish coinage. 
The exact expressions of the Bible, the Talmud, and the books 
of Josephus, are echoed by their mute but faithful witness. 
As far back as any sj)ecimens of coined money can be traced, it 
was the function of the sovereign power, whether that of the king 
or that of the state (as in the Greek cities and republics), to affix 
its signature to the coin, whether by name, by symbol, or by 
portrait. The latter mode of autlienticating money was for- 
bidden by the Jewish law ; and it is not until the establishment 
of the Roman power in Palestine that an ^ image ’ was added to 
the ‘ supersciiption* of any coin current among the Jews. The 
Jerusalem Geinara to the tract Sanhedrin ( 2 . 3 ) speaks of the 
money (monetha) of Saul. The same authority, in commenting 
on the treatise Baba Kama, says that the coins of Jerusalem 
had David and Solomon on one side, and Jerusalem, the Holy 
City, on the other. Bereshith Rabba (cap. 2)9) tianslatcs the 
words Shemo (Esther 9. 4 ), Shem (1 Chvon. 14. 17 ), Sbemo 
(Josh. 6. 27 ), and Shem ak (Gen. 12. 2 ), by the word ‘coin’; 
and whatever authority is due to the explanation, it at least 
jiroves that this use of the word was familiar to Hebrew 
scholars. The ‘ shekel hakodesh ’ (translated shekel of the 
Sanctuary) is mentioned in Exodus ( 30 . i i), in Numbers 
(3. 47 ), and in several other passages in the Pentateuch. The 
exact expression occurs on those silver coins which bear no 
name of High priest or king, but sacred symbols, with on the 
one side the words Shekel Isrul or weight of Israel, and on 
the other Jerusalem Kodeshah, or Ha Kodeshah, Jerusalem 
Holy, or the Holy. Again, in Leviticus (25. 24 ), it is pre- 
scribed that a redemption for the land should be granted in 
the 49-50th year. The w^ord there used is Gul ah, in pointed 
Hebrew : q A L u without the points. The appeai*ance money, 
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or ^oblation of vision* (Exod. 23. 15), is said in the tract 
Peah of the Mishna not to be legally defined as to its amount 
in the Pentateuch, though a minimum sum was fixed by 
the Sanhetlrin; and the distinction between the selaim or 
silver money of the Maaser Sheni or second tithes, and the 
smaller copper money current at Jerusalem is mentioned in the 
tract Maaser Sheni (2. 9 ; 4. ll). That distinct types of coin, 
distingimhing the secular cuiToncy, or mercantile silver, from the 
money used for the sacred offerings and contiibutions, are in- 
tended by these ex])ressions, is rendered probable by the recur- 
reifce of corresponding words on the coins. On a certain group 
occurs the word lgalt, read as Ligullath ; and this is generally 
found in connection with a number. On other coins occur the 
word Kheruth, or L’Kheiuth, — a word which, in the treatises 
Succah, Sabbath, and Pesachim of the Talmud is rendered 
* palm branches.’ The nearest root has the meaning of * to cut,’ 
or ‘ to engrave,’ in which sense it is applied to the Tables of the 
Law. Some of these Kheruth coins boar on the reverse the 
word Shemo, not a partial impress of the word Simon, but 
fairly occupying the field. Besides these inscriptions, pointing 
to a ceremonial use, the coins in question bear sacred emblems. 
The palm tree (Canticles 7. 8) and the vine (Pa. 80. 8) were 
assochited, in the language of the Sacred writers, with the 
mition of the Jews. The seven-branched palm, the vine leaf, 
and the cb.ster of grapes ai'e among the most frequently re- 
peated emblems on the Jewish coins. Again, the services of the 
Temple are illustrated or commemorated by the coins. The 
lulab, or bundle of palm, myrtle, and willow (Levit. 23. 40), 
and tbe ethrog, or citron, which, according to the Targums, was 
meant by the word translated ‘ boughs ’ in the English version of 
the above passage, were lK)rne at the Feast of Tabernacles by 
every Israelite on each day but the Sabbath. We find them on 
the coins. (See Plate 111.) Thrc^e cars of barley were required 
for the celebxution of the Passover, as leferred to in the chapter 
on the Jewish year. We find them on the coins of Agrippa. 
Palm branches were borne on the 1st of Nisan. A single palm 
frond is a not unfrequent symbol. It is even found on the coins 
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of the Procurator Claudius Felix. The Sal, or woven basket, in 
which the seven species of first-fruits described in the treatise 
Biccurim of the Talmud, were brought up to the Temple to the 
sound of pipes (Biccurim 3. 3 - 4 ), one of which baskets King 
Agrippa bore on his shoulder into the court in fulfilment of the 
ritual, is represented, under the seven-branched palm, on the 
same coin. , 

Of the vessels and instruments used in the Sanctuary the 
coins pT'esent not a few representations. The Cos, or goblet, 
which is usually found on the Holy Jerusalem money, is one of 
these, being either a saerificiel bowl, or (as these properly had 
no rests or stands), more probabl}^ the golden cup, which was 
carried daily into the Temple for the cleansing of the golden 
lamp. The ancient vase wiili a very large cover (Fig. 3) can 
hardly be mistaken as meant for the Kupha ; a golden covered 
vessel, in which, itself covered with a napkin, the incense for 
the morning and evening oldation was borne daily to the altar. 
The Leg ah, or Ln/fhus, found on the coins of Simon and of 
JBeasar, would bo an aj)propriat(^ representation of the golden 
legah in which water was brought from the Fountain of 
Siloam for the ceremony of water pouring in the Temple at 
the Feast of Tabernacles. The two silver trumjxits, which per- 
formed so important a part of the Temple ritual, occur on 
other coins. A tripod, sustaining a thurible, on a coin of 
Herod, may be taken as a rude figuration of the golden altar of 
incense ; and the remarkable object on the obverse of the same 
coin has been supposed to represent the Tzel-tzel, an instru- 
ment of percussion (translated Cymbals in our version) which 
was in daily use in the Temple service. A conventionalized repre- 
sentation of the soven-braiiched candlestick may possibly be 
meant by a symbol which has sometimes been (lalled an anchor , 
and it is difi3.cult to suppose that the tetrastyle temple, with its 
lofty doorway that is pourtrayed on a coin (Fig. 16) having the 
Ivlah and ethrog on the reverse, can be intended for any other 
than the Holy House. Of the kinnurs, or citharce, of which 
any number might be used in the choral service of the Temple, 
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there are figures on the coins with three, with five, and with six 
strings. 

When it is observed how permanent has been the weight of 
the ancient unit of Phoenician commerce, the Shekel, it will be- 
come apparent that the type of the ‘ J erusalem money ^ may 
well be of extreme antiquity. Down to 1 860 the ducat, though 
rare as a coin, was the unit of account of the currency of Naples. 
The silver coin chiefly used in practice was the piastre, which 
contained 120 of those (jrwui of ’which the ducat contained 100. 
The Spanish ducat and piastre were of like value. As six 
Neapolitan duc.ats are the par value of the English sovereign, 
we have hei'e the exact equivalents of the shekel, containing 320 
troy grains, or 120 diamond carats, and of the selah, containing 
384 troy grains. The introiluction of the latter unit into 
Palestine, ai’ter the return from Babylon, ’was no doubt adopted 
in order to bring the silver coinage into due relation with 
the golden daric, darken, or dram, repeatedly mentioned in the 
Book of Nehemiah. The Eginotin drachm of 100 troy grains 
of silver has gradually been I'odiiced in weight, dtiring a period 
of 2,600 years, by the recoinages eftbeted by successive sovereigns, 
to the English silver penny of less than eight gi-ains, and to the 
denier, or twelfth part of a sous or solidus, in France and 
Italy. During the whole of this time the commercial unit of 
the ducat has preserved its true mercantile value; and the 
Neapolitan peasant now exchanges the francs, originally intro- 
duced by the revolutionary government of France, for the true 
equivalent in weight of the shekel of the Sanctuaiy, the age of 
which appears only the more venerable, the more successful is 
our research into the records of Assyria and Babylonia. 

We figure a gi’oup of the coins specifically named in the 
Bible. We are indebted to Canon Tristram for the means of 
engraving the silver coin, bearing the legend ‘ Shin Beth Isral,’ 
around the two trumpets on the obverse, and the word ‘ Shemo * 
within a wreath, on the reverse, which is the best specimen 
known of the silver quarter-shekel. The coin itself weighs 64 
grains ; but it is not only much rubbed, but has fui'ther lost a 
portion of its weight from being pierced, and worn as an amulet 
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or ornament. The full weight of the denomination would be 
80 troy grains*. We have thus a very close representation of 
the fourth part of a shekel of silver (1 Samuel 9. s) which the 
eervant of Saul offered to the man of God * to tell us our 
way.’ 

Although not a Jewish coin, the daric, or darkon of the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, also mentioned in the, Talmud, 
is represented (Eig. 20) as being specitically mentioned among 
the offerings made for the service of the Temple ; and also as 
bearing a distinct and imporhint relaJon to tlie silver coinage 
of the Jews aftei* the return from id b Ca])tivity, as is fully de- 
tailed in the Talmud and in the Commentary of Maimonides, 
It Wfis a change of precisely the same kind as the substitution 
of the piastre for the ducat. It led, as may bo seen by consult- 
ing the great Talmudic Lexicon of Buxtortf under the head 
Rigia, to disputes as to tlie prtper unit of the Temple tax; the 
priests calling for the half-selah, the people sinking as low in 
their estimate of duty as the quarter -selah, or denarius. At a 
period not stated, a compromise was effected by the legalisation 
of the tridrachm, or stater, as the Temple shekel, and of the 
half-stater as the legal tiibuto. All the silver coins of the ‘ Holy 
Jeiaisalem’ money as yet discovered are, according to their 
weight, either staters or half-statei-s. 

We are here enabled, with unusual preciseness, to represent 
the stater mentioned in the Gospel (Matt. 17. 27) as provided 
for the payment of the didrachm, or Temple tax. The year in 
question was tlie second year of the week, and we figure the 
Holy Jerusalem stater for the year 2, which is thus far appro- 
priate. The collectors of the tribute, however, demanded sepa- 
rate coins for each individual, and the payment of one stater, 
instead of two half-staters, made necessary the addition of a 
kalbon or oollybus — a small jiiece of money of which the value 
was fixed at (Shekalim 1. 7) half a silver meah, or 8 grains of 
silver, a coin of which no example is extant. The large brass 
coin which is the only representative known to exist of the 
gera was the equivalent in copper money. 

The thirty pieces of silver paid to Judas Iscariot were no 
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doubt Temple staters. The drachma, mentioned in the parable 
of tlie lost piece of silver, is the Greek term for the denarius. 

Although called, in the English translation, by the same 
name of tribute, the money demanded for the census must be 
carefully distinguished from the didrachm, half-stater, or Temple 
tax. The lioman census was established, we are informed by 
Josephus (18 Ant. 1. l), by the .senator Cyrenius, after the 
banishment of Archelaus, when Judfea was reduced from a 
kingdom to a province, Cyrenius being at the same time sent 
as the first procurator of Judea. The amount payable per head 
appears, from tlic Cospel of St. Mark (12. 15 ), to have been a 
denarius. Wc figure the silver denarius of Tilxu'ius, bearing 
the image and superscription of that emperor, for the 1 7th year 
of his tribunate, from a specimen in the British Museum. 
The coins mentioned in the I^irables of the labourers in the 
vineyard, and of the good Samaritan, are denarii. (Mutt. 20. 2.) 

We add representations of two pieces of money, which, 
though low in (iommercial value, may be said to be in fame the 
very master-pieces of the mintage of History. This is not the 
place in which to remark on the emotions of gratitude and of 
trust which liave b(‘eu awakened for the last eighteen c.mtnries, 
in so many hosoms, hy the thought of tlic two sparrows sold for 
one farthing, and yet not forgotten before God, or of the two 
mites of the widow. Tlio word translated ‘farthing* in the first 
passage was the assarion or quarter-asper, a common Jewish 
coin, of which the one figured (Plate IV.), bearing the palm 
tree and the vine leaf, and the name of ono of tlie Higli priests, 
called Simon, now weighs 125 grains troy ; the original full 
weight of the coin being a>>out 150 grains. The word ‘farthing’ 
is also used, in the English New Testament, as a translation of 
the Greek word kodraus. This, howmver, as occurring in the 
same Gospel which mentions the assarion (Matt. 10. 2:», cf. 
5. 26 ) cannot be taken to mean the same coin. It is, there can 
be little doubt, the Kontrinek, or kerdenthes, of the Talmudic 
writers, which was the fourth part of the Issar or assarion, and 
the sixteenth part of the asper. The half of this coin w’as the 
Prutha, a weight equal to half a troy grain of silver, and to 
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about 20 grains of copper. That this smallest Jewish coin was 
the lepton, or mite of the parable is rendered more 

probable by the existence of a very tiny coin (Fig. 25), which 
bears on the reverse the Greek word clialkous^ which is almo' 
exactly that used in the Gospel (Mark 12. 4l) to describe the 
money tin-own into the collecting chest in the court of the 
Temple. Thus we can figure with considerable confidence ..the 
coins named in the Gospels, from the stater or holy shekel to the 
widow’s mite. 
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TABLE X. 


HEBREW LINEAR MEASURE {MIDDOTH). 


SMALLER MEASURE OF LENGTH. 


ents. 

ish 


Corns 

Digits 

Palms 

Cubits 

Eqniva 

Engl 


Inches 

Peet 

Barleycorn .... 

1 

— 

— 

— 

0*33 


(Atzbali) 

2 

1 

— 

— 

()'66 

1 

Palm (Tupah) 

8 

4 

1 

01 66 

2-66 


Hand-breadth (Zeroth) 

]f> 

8 

2 

()'338 

6*33 

1 

Span (Sit) .... 

21 

12 

8 

0-50 

8 00 


Foot (Kegol) .... 

32 

16 

1 4 

0*75 

10-66 


Cubit (Ameli) 

48 

24 

6 

1 

16-0 i 

! 

1-33 


TABLE XI. 


LXUfiEll MEASVltES OF LENOlIl. 





Pur- 

lungs 



Equivalents 


Cubits 

Cones 

Mils 

Tehums 

Yards 

Miles 

Cubit (Ameh) 

1 



— 



— 

0-444 


Cane (Kcneh) 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1-777 


Furlong (Resah) . 

12.5 

31-26 

1 


— 

65-5 


Small mile (Mil.) . 

1 Sabbath-day’s jour- 

1,000 

260 

8 


— 

444 

0*252 

1 ney (Tehum) 

2,000 

500 

16 

2 ' 

1 

888 

0-504 

Stage (Parse) 

4,000 

1,000 

32 

4 

2 

1,777 

1-009 

Horse course . 

3,760 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

1,676 

0-905 

Day’s journey 

18,760 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,326 

4-73 
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TABLE XIL 

HEBEEW SQUARE IMEASURE. 








Equivalents 

1 

Rebah 

rai> 

Seah 

Zemeed 

Kor 



! 

1 

Cubits 

Yartis j Acres 

1 Rebah 

] 








104-15 

0 If 

20-55 

, Cab 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

4h;*g 

82 22' 

i Seah 

21 

fi 

1 

— 

— 

2,500 

403 33 

( Zemeed . 

72 

720 1 

IS 


1 

— 

7,500 

1,480 0-33 

; Kor . 

180 

30 

10 

1 

1 

75,000 

14,800 1 3 30 


TABLE XIII. 


HEBREW MEASURES OF CAPA(RTY {MESUJtOTH). 


J)TiY MEASVBE. 



Quad. 

j 

r»b 

1 

Seah 

. Epha 

1 

Qaadrans 

1 

.... j 



i -- 

Cab 

4 

1 1 

— 


Oiner 

72 


— 

1 — 

Seah 

24 

! 

1 

— 

Epha 

72 

1 18 

.3 

I 

Kor . 

720 

i 180 , 

30 

, 10 



1 Equivalents 

Kor 

- 




Cubic inches 

, Denomination 


24 

0-676 pint 


Of) 

1 -350 quart. 

" " i 

172-8 

2-4 1 5 (|uart. 

— 

57f> 

1 012 peck 

. — ! 

1,728 

0 754 busbcl 

I 

17,280 

0-903 quarter 


TABLE XIV. 


LlQl in MKAKUhE 





' 



Eqinv.alents 


Anpliak 


11 in • 

Seah 

Bath 


.. — 



' 




Cubic in. 

Denomination 

Anpbak . 

1 

1 

— . 

— 

— 

6 

0-675 gill 

Log. 

4 

1 1 

_ 1 

— 

— 

24 

0-675 pint 

Hin . 

48 

12 1 

1 i 

— 

— 

288 

1-012 gallon 

Seah 

96 

24 

2 1 

1 

— 

576 

1*012 peck 

Bath 

288 

72 

6 1 

3 

1 

1,728 

6-036 gallon? 
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TADLE XV. 


HEBREW MEASURES OF WEIGHT (AflSHKAL), 


• .% 

Carjil. 

Gein, ' Beka 



Shekel 

Miiio 

Ciccar 

Equivalents 

firs. , Ouncch 

C'arat 

1 

, 







3 2 

(lora 

T) 

1 : — 







16 1 

j’eka 

.OO 

10 1 1 

— 

— 

— 

160 1 0-3.3 

Sliol'ol . 

100 1 

1 20 2 1 

1 

, — 


320 1 0 66 

i Miiia 

5,000 I 

1,000 I ]00 

50 : 

1 

— 

16,000 i 33-3:} 

, Pounds 

1 Ciccar 

1 

300,000 

60,000 1 6,000 1 

3,000 

GO 

1 

060,000 1 166 6 


TABLE XVL 

HEBREW MEASURES OF VALUE. 


SHEKEL SYSTEM. 

Denomination j 

Troy grams 

Sterling 








Silver 

& 

s. 

a. 

Gera 






16 

0 

0 

2 

Beka 






160 

0 

1 

8 

Shekel . 






320 

0 

3 

4 

Mina (small) 






— 

8 

6 

8 

Mina (larjje) 






— 

16 

13 

4 

Ciccar 






— 

500 

0 

0 

8ELA SYSTEM. 

Pratha 






JL 

0 

0 

<4 

Kontrinek , 






l" 

0 

0 

Assarion . 






4 

0 

0 

Oi 

Bondion . 






8 

0 

0 

1 

Zuza 






96 

0 

1 

0 

Tebha 






192 

0 

2 

0 

Rigia 






288 

0 

3 

0 

Scla 






384 

0 

4 

0 

Baric 

• 

• 

• 



Gold 

128 

1 

1 

4 


G 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE JEWISH YEAR. 

The Jewish year consisted of twelve lunar months, the com- 
mencement of each of which was determined by the visible ap- 
pearance of the new moon. Among the Mohfimmedans of the 
present day the lunar determination of the year is absolute. 
Twelve lunations contain together 354*300 days. A fcroi)ical year, 
or return of the sun to the same ap])arent place in the heavens, 
as referred to the solstitial and equinoxial points, contains 305*242 
days. Thus the lunar year falls short of the sohir year by 10*876 
days, or by more than a month in three years. More exactly 
measured, nineteen solar years ai‘e ecjiiivalent, within 0*086 of a 
day, or 2 hours 27 minutes 50 seconds, to 235 lunations. It 
follows that if seven additional months are added to, or as it is 
called intercalated in, the coai'se of nineteen years, the courses 
of the sun and moon will coincide, within the limit above 
stated, at the close. This discovery, which was made, at least 
approximately, by the Clreek astronomer Meton, was regarded as 
of such extreme value for regulating tlie midsummer full moons 
of tlie Olympic festivals in Ureeco, that the place of each year 
in the cycle of nineteen was called the Golden Number. Since 
the adoption of this cycle of Meton, in An. Sac. 4376, that mode 
of fixing the years of intei'calation has been in general use 
among people under the influence of Grecian literature or insti- 
tutions. 

To the Jews the construction of a calendar was forbidden ; 
and to this circumstance is due the gi^eat precision with which 
it. is now possible to recover the chief datc^s of Sacrod history. 
The state of astronomicAl science was not such, at the daU^ of 
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the foundation of the institutions of the Law, as to allow of 
exact predetermination of cycles, or of dates. Simjde as such 
learning is made to appear by the study that has produced om* 
own Nautical Almanac^ it was not till the time of Newton 
tliat the exact length of the year was known with such pre- 
cision as to allow of the construction of a rule that should work 
for future centuries without error. But intercahition was 
provicled f<5r by the rule that three ears of bar-ley must be pro- 
vided for the Paschal fcjist. The years of intercalation wer-e 
decided, as they occurred, by a council held for that pr . pose on 
the l^t (lay of Tisri. As all the reckoning of months and of 
years depended on the actual observation of the moon, and as 
the paschal moon was kept in its season by the referenc ' to the 
}>roduetions of the earth, the utmost limits of error that could 
arise were as to one day in a month, and one month in certain 
years of the cycle of uinotcHjn years. Accumulated error was 
impossible, and the provision for a second passover was such as 
to render an error in the fixing of this festival by no means 
fatal to the regularity of the rite. 

In looking back over the range of Jewish hist >ry, it is 
l»ossible })y using the Golden Nufnher of Meton, and b a})plying 
the correction before indicjited, which amounts very closely to 
one day in 12 M('tonic cycles, or 22<S years, to indie: .te very ex- 
actly the day of visible new moon, and consecpiently t he 14th day 
of the month, or the sacred full moon, at any given date. The 
♦luestion of the failuie lo see the new moon is still open. But as 
careful observation was made throughout Palestine, and intelli- 
gence of the appearance of the crescent was at once communi- 
cated to Jerusalem, it may l)e concluded that the occasions on 
which the month was made one day late were but few, nor 
are there any very seiioiis questions that hang on that slight 
incertitude. For the Jews the main importaucie of the coinci- 
dence was the o currenoo of the new moon, which was a festival, 
on the Sabbath, on wldcb all manner of work was forbidden. 

We have described, in another chapter, the seven chief 
solemnities of the Jewish year. During the standing of the 
second Temple, two annual festivals, not ordained in the Penta- 
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teuch, were instituted by tlio Sanhedrin. Of these the first is 
tlie Feast of Purim, on the 14th dity of the month Adai*, of the 
origin of which an account is given in the Book of Esther. 
The Megillah, or roll of the Book of Esther is read in the syna- 
gogue on that day ; on which, in the Holy Land, Psalms were 
I’cad in commemoration of the deliverance from Haman. The 
dates mentioned in the Book of Esther liave not been identified. 
The word Ahasuerus, which name occurs in the Book of Ezra 
(4. fi) between those of Cyrus and of Darius, is said by Gesenius 
to be the Hebrew form of Xerxes, whose name in the cuneiform 
is rendered, Khshwei-she, or lion-king. But both the tiXX. 
and Josephus use the name of Artaxerxcs. Tlie Greek version of 
the book contains many chapters not to be found in the Hebrew, 
which are usually termed A})ocrypha, and sa}'s tliat, Dositheus, 
who called himself a priest ajid a Levite, and liis son Ptolemy, 
brought the foregoing epistle of Purim, which they declared to 
exist, and to have been interpreted by Lysimachus, the son of 
Ptolemy, wJio was in Jerusalem, in the 4th year of Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra. Tins date, if Ptolemy Philometor is intended, 
as is usually held to be the case, is An. Sac. 4G33. The 3rd 
year of Xerxes was An. Sac. 43 2G. The 3rd of Artaxei’xos was 
An. Sac. 434G. The Jews regard the Book of Esther with the 
utmost venei*ation. It is written on a se 2 )arate roll, the proper 
letters being ornamented with crowns, or horns ; and the names 
of the sons of Haman being written one under the other so as 
to occti])y an entii-e page, or compartment of the roll. No 
light has as yet been thrown on this chronology by modern ex- 
ploration. 

The first notice of the celebration of the Feast of Lights, or 
of the Dedication of the Temple, the second of the additional 
annual festivals, which wjis held on the 25th day of the 
month Chi.sieu, or Casleu, is on tlie occasion of the restoration 
of the Temple services by J udas Maccabeus, after the desecra- 
tion of the Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes. The date is 
An. Sac. 4645, or within 12 years of the Septuagint date of the 
Book of Esther. It is remarkable that the day of the year is 
the same as that on which it may be collected from the Second 
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Book of Sainiiol (24. 8, ll, 13, is, is) the altar was erected 
by DaAud on the thresliing-floor of Arauriah. Palms were 
borne by the people on this day, as well as on the 1st day of 
Hisan, the 14th day of Adar, and on the week days of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 

Two other days of public I’ojoicing and festivity are noted 
in tj;io Mishna. Ilabban Himoon, son of Gamaliel, said, 
(Taaiiith 4. s), ^ There wore no such festive days for the Israelites 
as the Ihih of tlie month Ab, and the Day of Exiuation, for 
on those da,ys the dams(iLs of Jerusalem went out in white gar- 
ments, and danced amid the vines.’ Th(i young men were 
exhorted to go out and <*hoos(‘, Ihemsrdves wives. Bartenora, in 
his note on tliis Mishna says, that on the Ihth of Ab the number 
of those who died hi tlie desert, in the 40th year of tlie Exodus, 
was completed ; tJio guaids whom Jeroboam the son of Nebat 
stationed to prevent the Israelites from attending the feasts at 
Jerusalem wore slain ; those who %vei*e slaughtered at Bethel 
wereburiexl; the wood oifering for the altar ceased; and the 
power of the sun to dry the wood also failed. The rejoicing at 
the close of the Day of ICxpiation w as for the lemission of sins 
obtained by the rites of the day, and in memoiy ol’ the giving 
of the sacred Tables of the Law. The passage from Cajiticles, 
‘Go forth, 0 ye daughters of Jerusalem,’ (3. 11) is added in 
the Mishna as appli(*d to this festival. ‘ thiderstand,’ says 
Bahban Simeon, ‘ by the day of the gladness of his heart, the 
hnilding of the Holy House, may it soon be restored in our 
days, Amen ! ’ The IMislina does not identify either of these 
days with the feast of the Lord in Shiloh of tlie Book of Judges 
(21. 19 ); hut the coming out of the daughters of Shiloh ‘to 
dance in dances ’ is shown, by that passage, to be a festival as 
ancient as the time of the High priest Phineas, the grandson of 
Aai'on. 

A festival was instituted in the 170th year of the Seleucidse, 
An. Sac. 4671, on the 17th day of Elul, to commemorate the 
expulsion of the Greek garrison from the fortress on the northern- 
most of the two hills within the ancient walls of Jerusalem, which 
is called Millo in the Old Testament, and Akra by Josephua* 
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The day is still commemorated in the Jewish almanack, and 
is there also said to be that on which occurred the death of the 
spies (Numbers 14, ti'7). 

Three solemn fasts, not instituted by Moses, were established 
by the Sanhedrin during the time of the first and second Temples. 
They are referred to by tho prophet Zechariah (7. 5 and 
8. 19 ). They fell on the 17th day of Tamuz, on tlve 9th 
day of Ab, and on the 10th day of Tebeth. On the 17tli 
day of Tamuz (Taanith 4. 7 ) the tables of the Law were 
broken by Moses (Exodus 32. 19 ); the daily saciifice ceased, 
during tho siege of Jerusalem ; the wall of the city was broken 
down ; the Law was burned by the Gi-eek general Apostumus ; 
and an idol was set up in the Templt^. It is in disjmte 
whether that idol was erected by Manasseh, or, during the time 
of the second Temple, by the Greeks. The events during the 
siege refer to the siege by Nebuchadnezzar. 

On the 9th of Ab (according to the explanation given by the 
Jews of the 14th chapter of Numbers) it was decreed by God 
that the Israelites should not enter the Holy Land ; the first, 
and also the second. Temple were destroyed ; the city of Bether 
was taken ; and Jerusalem itself was destroyed, and the plough 
driven over its site. 

On the 10th of Tebeth (Ezek. 24. l) the siege of Jeru- 
salem was commenced by Nebucluidnezzai*. 

The 8th of Tebeth is also marked in the Jewish almanack 
as a fast for the translation of the Law into Greek (the LXX. 
Version) by order of the High priest Eleasar ; and the 8th, 9th, 
and 10th days of this month are regarded as the anniversaries 
of the three days* darkness in Egypt. On the year preceding 
the Exodus these days of this lunar month coincided with the 
30th and 31st of December and the 1st of January of our pre- 
sent reckoning. 

On the week in which the 9th of Ab fell, it was prohibited 
(Taanith 4. 7 ) to wash, or to shave, except on the 5th day of 
the week, in honour of the Sabbath. On the evening of the 
9th of Ab it was forbidden to eat of dishes of two kinds, to taste 
flesh, or to di’ink wine. 
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The Day of Atonement was a most rigid fast. It was for- 
bidden on that day to eat, to drink, to wash, to anoint, to put 
on shoes, or to odor any conjugal endeannents. The king and 
a newly married woman were the only pei’sons permitted to 
wash tlieir laces on that day; the king, because he was always 
to appear beautiful to his people, and tlie bride, lest her husband 
might take> a dislike to her. Childi*en were not to be made to 
fasf, but •gradually to be instructed in tlie duties of the day. 
Sick persons were allowed food. Tii th(? case of anyone faint 
with hunger, or injured by ticcident, or })y the hill of a ‘wall, or 
by the bite of a mad dog, or a violent sore thi*oat, the rule 
‘ Danger of life supersedes tlie Sabbath,’ (to which the gi*eat 
Hi] lei is said to have owed his life when a boy) applied to the 
Day of Atonement. 

In addition to these annual fasts, ecclesiastical fasts were 
ordered in the case of the failure of rain. An interval of four- 
teen days was fixed by llabban Gramaliel, from the termination 
»)f the Feast of Tabernacles to the commencement of the jirayer 
for rain. If in ten days at'ter that, that is to say by the 17th 
day of Marchesvan, no rain had fallen, a hist of three days was 
ordered; during which it was forbidden to eat or to drink before 
nightfall, but it was allowable to work, to wash, to anoint, and 
to wear shoes. 

If the month of Cisleu commenced without any quantity of 
rain having hilleii, tlie Sanhedrin ordered three more days to 
be observed, called Fasts of the Church, on the second, fifth, and 
again on tlie second day of the week. If those passed without 
the desired rain, three more severe fasts were enjoined, in which, 
in addition to food and drink, work, washing, anointing, wear- 
ing shoes, and domestic endearments wore forbidden. The 
public baths wore closed. If those days expired without rain, 
t:evt‘n more fast days of a yet more strict character, were on- 
joined, making in all thii-teen fasts of the Cliurch. The shops 
were then closed, with the exception of a partial opening at 
nightfall on the second day of the week, and an opening on 
the evening of the fifth day, in honour of the Sabbath. Shophai's, 
or cornets, were blown in the streets. 
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If the drought still continued, all acts of purchase, sale, 
building, planting, espousals, betrothals, and mutual salutations 
were forbidden. Men were to conduct themselves as under the 
visible displeasure of the Most High. The Ark containing the 
roll of the Law was brought forth into the public place of the 
city, and covei-ed with ashes. The rulers and people cast dust 
on their heads, and the most venerable elder recited the words 
of penitence ; saying, ‘ Bretliren, was it not said of the Ninc- 
vites, “ and God respected their Sfickcloth and their fasting,” 
as it is written in the Book of Jonah (3. lo). ‘‘And God 
saw their works, that they ceased from the wickedness of their 
deedKS ” ] And in Kabbala (that is, in the words of Joel 2. is), 
the precept is written, “ Bend your hearts, and not your gar- 
ments.” ’ The subsequent pi'ayei's and lessons are prescribed in 
the ti*oatise Taanith (2. 2 ). 

Tlie chief references to the days of the month which occur 
in the Bible, the Mishna, the Antiquities and Wars of Jose- 
phus, and the modern Jewish Almanack, are given in the 
annexed Calendar. 

The incidental references made in the Bible to eclipses of 
the sun or of the moon, although they h.ave not failed to attract 
the notice of scholars, have not hitherto been fully investigated. 
Amongst all ancient people, as amongst many tribes at the 
present day, the occurrence of an eclipse, especially if approach- 
ing totality, has always been a cause of terror. The care which 
was taken to prevent the study of astronomy by the Jews was 
no doulit induced by a knowledge of the intimate connection 
of astronomical observation with attempts at astrological divina- 
tion and with idolatrous worship. There is thus no doubt 
that among the majority of the inhabitants of the Holy Land 
these phenomena were regarded at once as indications of menace, 
and as, if predicted by a pro})het, among the most indubitable 
proofs of his authority (cf. Deut. 13. 2 , Mark 8. ll, Luke 
11. 1G). One of the most remarkable illustrations of this 
view occurs in the Book of Amos (8. 9 ), of which the date is 
referred to an earthquake us yet unidentified. The last year of 
the reign of Jeroboam, sun of Joash, king of Israel, who is 
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referred to in the verse that dates the book, is not decided, 
because 41 yeiirs from tlie 15th year of Amaziah (2 Kings 14. 
23) gives the <late An. Sac. 4035, while the accession of Zach- 
ariah his son who reigned in his stead is given as in the 38tli 
year of Azariah, king of Judah (2 Kings 15. s), which was 
An. Sac. 404G or 4047. In the latt a* year, according to a dis- 
covery described in * Assyrian Discoveries’ (p. 11), an eclipse 
of the sun wliich occurred on the 15th of June is recorded in 
the cuneiform inscriptions. 

The earli(‘st records of eclipses wliich have been usually 
considered as accessible for calculation are those of fourteen 
eclipses of the moon, occurring from An. Sac. 4089 to An. Sac. 
4209, which arc treated on at length in the Almagest of 
Ptolemy. This great astronomer, howevei’, mentions tlie fact 
that records of eclipses reaching as far back as An. Sac. 2600 
bad been kept; at ilabylon^ and that copies of the i-ecord 
were in the library at Alexandria, It would have been inipos- 
sible to give any attentive stinly to such a, r-ecord, after it had 
been in existence for one or two centuries, without. Ix'ing struck 
hy that remarkable recurrence in the order of ecli])sos, the 
exact statement of which, under the Babylonian name of the 
Saros, is said to have been known to the Greek astronomer 
Thales. 

In a period of 18 solar years, or, more accurately speaking, 
of 223 lunations, seventy-two eclipses occur, visible in different 
parts of the world. Of these there are 27 central, and 16 
partial, eclipses of the sun, and 11 total, and 18 partial 
eclipses of the moon, according to the present relations of the 
planetary elements, At the expiration of the cycle, the series 
recommences, in the same order, but at a different time of the 
day by about 8 hours. But by taking a period of 54 years, 
or of 669 lunations, the recurrence is within 52 minutes of the 
time of the preceding occasion. The exactitude is not absolute, 
and there is a secular change in the form of the cycle. But 
it permitted, in the early state of science, a met hod of prediction 
of the utmost yalue ; and a publication of the mode of revolu- 
tion of the Saros, corrected by the data of modern astronomy, 
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would be a great boon to the historic writer. Tables of visil-le 
eclipses are given in an old French folio woi*k of value, called 
‘ L’Art de Verifier les Dates.* The work most full of informa- 
tion to be consulted on the subject of eclipses in the English 
language is one entitled the ‘ Chrono- Astrolabe,’ by James 
Bowman Lindsay, which was published by Bohn in 1858. 

The relations of the Saros are such as to indicate, /rom, the 
identification of the ancient eclipses, such as that of An. Sac. 
4047, the years of other great eclipses that occnired at nearly the 
same hour of the day, and were visible in neighbouring localities. 
Thus the passage in If abalckuk (3. 1 1 ), ^ The sun and moon 
stood still in their habitation more literally, ^sun, moon, 
stood in theii* house,’ (a term familiarly used in ancient astro- 
logy), probably refers to an eclipse of the sun in An. Sac. 4155 
(cf. Joel 2. lo). The years 4101 and 4107 also witnessed 
visible and important eclij)ses of the sun. The eclipse of the 
moon which is mejitioned by Josephus (17 Ant. 6 . 4 ) as oc- 
curring on the night before a solemnity, is identified by Mr. 
Lindsay as occurring on March 13 (15 Gregorian), An. Sac. 
4806. It is possible that the Passover is refc^rrod to, but the in- 
formation is not conclusive. The word nestia, used by Josephus, 
has been translated ; but there is no fast in the Jewish 
calendar that falls on the day of the full moon. It is probable 
that much information will hereafter be made accessible as tc 
the eclipses of ancient history. 

Since the destruction of the Library of Alexandria, the most 
ancient records of eclipses known to exist are those of China. 
These eclipses (when of the sun) would not be visible in Pides- 
tine ; but their registration is of the utmost value with reference 
to the exact position of the planets at a very remote time. In 
the ‘ Chun Tsin,’ a book written by Confucius (b.c. 550-477), 
are records of thirty-six eelip.ses, all of which, except four, have, 
it is stated by Mr. Lindsay, been verified. The earliest of these 
eclipses was in An. Sac. 4090. But in the ‘ Shu King,’ another 
Chinese work, an eclipse of the sun at the autumnal equinox, 
in the constellation Scorpio, is mentioned, which has been iden- 
tified with an eclipse in An. Sac. 2655. It is fiirther stated 
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that the oMcial astronomers, Hi and Ho, were beheaded for 
having faile<l to predict this eclipse. Mr. Lindsay fuither calls 
attention to a conjunction of the five planets. Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, J ujut^r, and Saturn, in the constellation Shih, or Pisces, 
when the Emperor Chuen Hio made the calendar — a conjunc- 
tion referred to the year An. Sac. 2361. 

. Mr, Lindsay further i-ofers to th(‘ great saving of calculation 
that may b(* obtained by the use of ecliptic i)eriods, and mentions 
one com})inntion of tlie Chaldean peiiod of the Saros, or cycle 
of eighteen years and ten days, before described, which gives 
the neaiiy similar recurrence of an eclii)se in a period of 3,328 
ycai's, 45 days, 3 hours, arul 29 minutes. By the use of this 
term an iipj)roximato determination of many ancient eclipses is 
nearly attained. It will hence be found that the eclipse of the 
year 4047, taken from the Assyrian rccoj‘ds, was the same, in 
its elements and position in the 8ai‘OS, as the great total eclipse 
of the sun which the Astronomer Boyal went to the summit of 
tlie Superga, near Turin, to observe, on 28th July, 1851 ; and 
that the annular eclipse of the sun, which took place on 25th 
April, 1846, was the recurrence of one visible in Palestine, 
An. Sac. 3311 (Josh. 10. 12 ), It should be remembered, with 
regal’d to any ancient reference to these important cosmical 
conjunctions, that the scientific meaning now attached to the 
word ‘ eclipse ' was unknown to early writers. To speak of the 
sun as failing or stoj)ping in its functions was the natural lan- 
guage to use. The nearest approach, and it is a very close one, 
to an objective descri])tion of these phenomena in the Bible, is 
that which is quoted from the Book of Joel in the Acts of the 
Apostles, as a warning of evil : ‘ The sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood.* 
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Note. — The Lunar Year retains to the same point of commencement, 
in reference to the Solar Year, in the ]\retonic Cycle of ]0 years. 
Tims 19 different adjustments of the second and fourth columns of 
the following Calendar occur ; that proper for each year being ascer- 
tained by the use of the Golden Number, together with the correction 
of one day for each major lunar cycle of 228 years. The relation of 
the days of the week to those of the tropical solar year are determined 
by the Cycle of 400 years. The earliest date on 'which the 1st day of 
Nisan could fall was the 6th of March. The Calendar which follows 
is that for An. Sac. 4805, the year preceding the Nativity. 

The first three columns refer to the Gregorian Year, as it is now 
used in our Almanacks ; the fourth and seventh, to the Lunar Year. 
The sixth indicates the revolution of the Cycle of tin* Courses of the 
Priests. 

The year consisted alternately of 854 and 355 days ; the 13th 
month, called VEADAii, being inserted seven times in nineteen years, 
as in the Metonic Cycle. But the intercalation was fixed by observa- 
tion, and not by calendar. No references to days in Veadar are given# 
n,and V are used in the modern Jewish Almanacks to denote, 
respectively, Holy, and Defiled or Ill-omened. 
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SECOND MONTH. 
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THIRD MONTH. 
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120 

G 

00 

£v. 19. 1. I'Jzek. 31. i. Shekalim 




• 



3.1 


1 

7 

121 

A 

01 



2 

8 

122 

li 

02 



3 

9 

123 

0 

03 



4 

10 

424 

1) 

04 



6 

]) 

125 

3^ 

(i5 


7 

0 

1:> 

120 

¥ 

00 

n Pentecost. Ex. 23. le ; 34. 22 . 







Dent. 1 0. 10 . 0 Wars 5. 3. Ads 







2. 1 ; 18. 21 . Ant. 20. ic ; 21. is. 







Meyillah 2. 5 . 


7 

U 

127 

G 

07 

Second day of Pentecost 


8 

li 

128 

A 

08 



9 

Jo 

lao 

3J 

09 



10 

10 

130 

0 

70 



11 

17 

131 

D 

71 



12 

18 

132 

E 

72 


8 

13 

19 

133 

F 

73 



14 

20 

134 

G 

74 



16 

21 

135 

A 

76 



10 

22 

130 

B 

70 



17 

23 

137 

C 

77 



18 

24 

138 

D 

78 



19 

25 

139 

E 

79 

Repulse of Vespasian. 3 Wars 7. 







29 

9 

20 

20 

140 

F 

80 



21 

27 

141 

G 

81 



22 

28 

142 

A 

82 

Est. 8. 9 


23 

29 

143 

B 

83 



24 

30 

144 

C 

84 

•i* R. Simeon. Japha taken by 







Titus. 3 Wars 7. 31 . 


25 

31 

145 

D 

85 



20 

■June 







1 

140 

E 

80 

X Jeeoboam. Jerusalem taken 







bv PoMPEY. 14 Aaf. 4 x By 







Herod. 14HaAlO. 4. GniirziM 







taken b}- Romans. 3 Jrars 7. 32 

10 

27 

2 

147 

F 

87 



28 

3 

148 

G 

88 

: 


20 

4 

149 

A 

89 

i 1 

i 30, 



HANDBOOK TO THE BIBLE. 


FOURTH MONTH. 


Hd). and Aramaic : Tamuz. Macedonian'. l^aiu^miiM. Attic: Oargrolion. 


Day of 
Calomlai 

Duy of 
Solur 

D.\v of 

Dav of 
Lunar 


No. Ilf ! 

/if, 

l.unar 

Month 

A <\ir 

Week 

^ r.u: 



( 'onrse 

Month 









o 

]50 

B 

90 

JoTAPATA taken. 

3 Wars 7. 36 


1 

() 

151 

0 

91 




2 

7 

152 

1) 

92 

SAiiiNira. 0H5/rsJ.G 


3 

8 

1 53 

E 

93 

Vesi‘4mian returns to Btolemais. 







3 Warfi 9. i. 

JCzck 1. 1. An- 







TONIA taken. 

G Wars 1. 7. 

11 

4 

9 

154 

F 

94 




6 

10 

155 

a 

95 




6 

11 

ICC 

A 

90 




7 

12 

157 

B 

97 




8 

13 

158 

0 

98 

Famine prevails 

in city. 2 Kinffs 







25. 3 . 


9 

14 

150 

D 

90 

Men of war fly. 

2 Kirujs 25. 4 


10 

15 

100 

E 

100 

12 

11 

10 

1(31 

F 

101 

l^zch, 3» 16 « 

» • * . 


12 

17 

1(32 

Ct 

102 




13 

18 

1(33 

A 

103 




14 

10 

104 

B 

104 




1 

20 

105 

0 

105 




16 

21 

100 

1) 

lOG 

Five frroat calamities befel. Zech. 







8. 19. Taanith 4. 4. See p. 80 . 


17 

22 

107 

E 

107 



13 

18 

23 

108 

F 

108 




19 

24 

109 

G 

109 

Wood oflering 

• • • • 


20 

25 

170 

A 

no 



21 

2(3 

171 

B 

111 




22 

27 

172 

0 

112 




23 

28 

173 

D 

113 




24 

29 

174 

K 

114 



14 

25 

30 

175 

F 

115 




20 

July 

1 

176 

G 

116 

Cloister bnmt on 94tb day of sieare. 







0 TFars 3. i 

* « t • 


27 

2 

177 

A 

117 




28 

3 

178 

B 

118 

Nehemiah at .Teeusalem on Sab- 







bath. A/.. 2 

12 . . . 


29 
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FIFTH MONTH. 


ffeb. and Aramatc : Al>. Macedonian-, AcnKi. Attic: Skirropliorion. 


Day of 
Oalcndar 
Montli 

Day of 
SoJai 
Year 

13.ay <a 
\V eck 

Day of 
Lunar 
year 

Events 

Mo. of 
Priests’ 
Oourai' 

Dfiy of 
Liiimr 
Montki 

July 

4 

170 

0 

119 

Aaron. Mesaon(?er sent to an- 


' 





nounce New Moon. Temple 




• 



burnt. Ezr. 7. 9. AW/. 3. i. 10 







Ant. 8. 5. Eosh Hash. 1. .3. 


1 

5 

180 

D 

120 



2 

0 

181 

E 

J21 

Keh. 3. 1 ; cf. 0. is. Third day of 







week. Eliasuib conimencesWall 

15 

<) 

7 

l82 

F 

122 



4 

8 

183 

G 

123 

Wood oG’erinjr. Tnamik 4. a 


6 

<) 

184 

A 

124 

[25. 8 


0 

U) 

185 

B 

125 

Wood Spies sent. 2 Kfaz/s 


7 

11 

180 

0 

120 

Two banks ( oinpleted. 0 TFars 







10.1 


8 

12 

187 

I) 

127 

Live jj^reat calamities. 7Mut 4. 







24 read. Jcr. 29. 2. Zech. 8. 3 j 







8. 19. See p. 80 


9 


188 

E 

128 

Wood offering. EJzr/c. 20. i. 0 







TFars 4. s-s. Taanitk 4. 9. 







Meyillah 3. « . 

10 

10 

11 

189 

F 

129 



11 

LI 

190 

G 

130 



12 

IG 

191 

A 

131 

[14. 13 


13 

17 

192 

B 

132 

Bouphonia. PAULatLYSTRA. Acts 


14 

18 

193 

0 

133 

Wood ofteriiig. Dance of Virgins. 







Cmd. 3. 11. 2 Wars 3 7. 7. 


15 

10 

194 

D 

134 

[ Taanitk 4. 8 


]0 

20 1 

195 

E 

L35 


17 

17 

21 

190 

F 

130 



18 

22 

197 

G 

137 



19 

23 

198 

A 

138 

Wood offering, 1 ] Gth day of siege. 


20 

24 

199 

B 

139 

[6 Wars 8. i 


21 

25 

200 

0 

140 



22 

2G 

201 

1) 

141 



23 

27 

202 

E 

142 


18 

24 

28 

203 

F 

143 



25 

29 

204 

G 

144 



20 

30 

206 

A 

145 



27 

31 

200 

B 

140 



28 

Aug:. 







1 

207 

0 

147 



29 

2 

208 

D 

148 

Day for tithing cattle. TThch. 3. i . 


30 


H 




9B 


lMn)BOOK TO THE BIBLE. 


SIXTH MONTH. 


ffeb. and AraTnaic : "Ehal. Macedonian: C^orplkviiit. Attic: Hecatomlieon. 


Day of 
Calendar 
Month 

Day of 
Solar 
Year 

Day of 
Week 

Day of 
Lunar 
Year 

1 

Events 

No. of 

(. ourM 

Diiy 01 

Liiiiiii 

MV' 

Aug. 







3 

209 

E 

140 

Measengers aent. New year for 







cattle tithe. liosh Hush. 1. i . 

19 

1 

4 

210 

F 

150 



2 

6 

211 

G 

151 



3 

6 

212 

A 

152 

2 VTars 17. 8 


4 

7 

213 

B 

153 

Titits takes JEKUSiLEM. 2 JFars 







17. 8. High Priest. 6 Wan 







8. 4. JEzeh\ 8. 1 . 


5 

8 

214 

0 

154 

Sea-fight on Lake of Genxesaret. 







3 Wars 10. lo. 134th day of siege. 







6 Wars 8. 5 


fi 

9 

216 

D 

155 



7 

10 

216 

E 

im 


20 

8 

11 

217 

F 

157 



9 

12 

218 

G 

lf>8 



10 

13 

219 

A 

159 



11 

14 

220 

B 

160 



12 

15 

221 

0 

161 



13 

16 

222 

D 

162 



14 

17 

223 

E 

163 


21 

16 

18 

224 

F 

164 



10 

19 

225 

G 

165 

n ^ Spies. Expulsion of Greeks. 


17 

20 

226 

A 

166 

[See p,»66 ‘ 


18 

21 

227 


167 



19 

22 

228 

0 

168 

Wood offering. Theoxenia. Paul 







at Athens. Acts 17. 23. Taanith 







4. 6 


20 

23 

229 

I) 

169 



21 

24 

230 

E 

170 

Court of Akeopageb sits, 22, 23, 24 

22 

22 

26 

231 

F 

171 



23 

26 

232 

G 

172 

Hag. 1. 15 


24 

27 

233 

A 

173 

Wall finished. Neh. 6. 15 . 


25 

28 

234 

B 

174 



26 

29 

235 

0 

175 



27 

80 

236 

D 

176 



28 

31 

237 

E 

177 


23 

29 
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SEVENTH MONTH. 


Heb. : Xtbanim. Aramaic : UlMrl. Macedonian : Hyperltereteeqii. 
Attic: IlletajSt'ttni<»n. 


Day of 

Day of 

Day frf 

Day of 


No. of 

Day of 

Caloudar 

Solar 

Lunar 

Events 

Priests* 

Lunar 

Mouth. 

Year 

Week 

Year 

Course 

Month 

Sept. 

2y8 

E 

178 

Feast of Trdmpets. Messenjrers 




• 



may profane the Sabbath. Ne/t 

7. 73. AV. 8. 1 (fell on third 







day of week). Itosh Hash. 1. 1, 


1 

2 

239 

G 

170 

Neh. 8. 13. AV. 8. is . 


2 

3 

.240 

A 

180 

V Gedaltail. High priest sepa- 







rated. Yonia 1. i 


3 

4 

241 

B 

IHl 



4 

5 

242 

0 

1H2 



5 

(> 

243 

D 

183 



6 

7 

244 

10 

184 


24 

i 

8 

245 

E 

185 



8 

0 

240 

G 

180 



9 

10 

247 

A 

187 

V Great Fast, Bay of Atone- 







ment. Lev. 10. 29. Zech. 8. 19. 
Artg^7.9. Yoma Taaniih 







4. 1-8. MegiUah 3. 5. See p. 87. 


10 

11 

248 

B 

188 


11 

12 

249 

0 

189 



12 

13 

250 

D 

190 



13 

14 

251 

E 

191 

n Feast op Tabernacles. Tx. I 







23. 16 . f^iccah passim. Meffiiiah 







2. 5. AW/. 8. 18 . JEzr. 3. 4 

1 

14 

ir, 

252 

¥ 

192 

n Second day of feast , 


15 

10 

2h3 

G 

193 

n Third V • 


16 

17 

254 

""A 

194 

n Fourth „ „ , . . 


17 

18 

255 


195 

n Fifth 


18 

10 

m 

. tv 

190 

n 8iAth „ . 


19 

20 

257 

I) 

197 

n »Soventh „ „ . [8. 18 


20 

21 

268 

E 

198 

n Balms borne. AA/y. 2. i. AeA. 

2 

21 

22 

2.19 

F 

199 

Prayer for rain .... 


22 

23 

200 

G 

200 

n Law finished. Gamala taken. 



24 



201 ' 

4 Wtrrs 1. 9-i0 . . > . 


23 

201 

A 

Keh. 0. 1 (on fifth day of week) 


24 

25 

202 

B 

202 


25 

20 

,203 

0 

203 



26 

27 

204 

I) 

204 

Cestids encamps on Scopus. 2 ; 


27 

28 

205 

E 

205 

[ IFars 19. 4 

3 

28 

29 

200 

F 

200 


29 

39 

’V 

, 267 


207 

Cesttds enters Jerusalem . 


30 


H2 



100 


HANDBOOK TO THE BIBLE. 


THE EIGHTH MONTH. 


Hehreu) and Aramaic : JBul. Macedonian : Ifinit. Attic : Boedromion. 


Dai of 
Calendar 
Month 

Day of 
Solar 
Year 

Day ol 
Week 

Day of 
Lunar 
Year 

c 

Events 

NoTof 

Priests’ 

Course 

Day ot 
Lunar 
Montli 

Oct. 







1 

268 

A 

208 



1 

2 

269 

B 

209 



2 

3 

270 

0 

210 

Prayer for rain — or on 7 th day 


3 

4 

271 

D 

211 



4 

5 

272 

E 

212 


4 

5 

6 

273 

r 

213 

Bniu of Jerfsalem. 6 Wars 8. 4 . 


6 

7 

274 

G 

214 

Sons ol' Zedekiah. Ttwnith 1. 3 


7 

8 

276 

A 

215 

Betreat of Oesiifb. 2 Wars 19. 9. 


8 

9 

276 

B 

216 



9 

10 

277 

0 

217 



30 

11 

278 

D 

218 



11 

12 

279 

E 

219 


6 

12 

13 

280 

F 

220 



13 

14 

281 

G 

221 



14 

16 

282 

A 

222 

Altar in Bethel. 1 Jimt/s 12 . 32 . 


15 

]6 

283 

B 

22:’> 



10 

17 

284 

C 

224 

Severe fast for rain, if absent. 







Taanith 1. 4 


17 

18 

286 

D 

225 



18 

19 

280 

E 

226 


6 

19 

20 

287 

F 

227 



20 

21 

288 

G 

228 



21 

22 

289 

A 

229 



22 

23 

290 

B 

230 



23 

24 

291 

0 

231 



24 

25 

292 

D 

232 



2o 

26 

293 

E 

233 


7 

20 

27 

294 

E 

234 



27 

28 

296 

(} 

235 



28 

29 

296 

A 

236 



29 

30 

297 

B , 

237 , 
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THE NINTH MONTH. 

Hebrew and Aramaic : ChiMlc*a or ra«leii. 3!farcdonian : Apelleeufl. Atttc : 


'53«>y of 
Calondar 
JMontli 

Day ot 
«olar 
Year 

Day of 
Week 

. 

1 )ay of 
Lunar 
Year 

Events 

No of 
Priests’ 
Course 

Day of 
Lunar 
Month 

Ort. 







.^1 

298 

0 

238 

Mespenfrers sent. Hosh Hash. 1. 3 


1 

IV4>V. 

• 






1 

200 

I) 

230 

Taanith 1.5 


2 

2 

aoo 

E 

240 


8 

3 

a 

aoi 

F 

241 

Fasts for tliree days, if no rain has 







fallen. Zeeh. 7. i . 


4 

4 

802 

G 

242 



5 

/) 

808 

A 

242, 

V 2. Jerusalem burnt . 


6 

6 

804 

B 

244 

•i< IIekod. An. 8ae. 4806. Baths 







closed, if no rain, and three more 


7 

7 

305 

0 

246 

[days’ last 


8 


800 


246 



9 

1) 

807 

J'l 

247 


0 

10 

10 

308 

V 

248 



11 

11 

300 

G 

240 



12 

12 

810 

A 

250 



13 

la 

311 

B 

251 



14 

14 

312 

0 

252 



16 

lo 

813 

1) 

268 



16 

IP) 

314 

E 

264 


10 

17 

17 

316 

F 

256 



18 

1» 

81G 

G 

260 

Seven days p:raver fast, if no rain. 







Shops closed .... 


19 

10 

317 

A 

257 

2 Sam. 24. «. Ez7\ 1 0. 9. Wives put 







away. 1 1 Aiit 5. 4 . 


20 

20 

318 

B 

268 

Wood offering, Taanith 4. 5 


21 

21 

319 

0 

260 



22 

22 

820 

1) 

200 



23 

2a 

321 

E 

201 

Hoff. 2. 10 

11 

24 

• 24 

322 

F 

262 

1 Mac. 1. 21 . 12 Ant. 7. 6 . 


25 

25 

323 

G 

263 

n Feast of LIGHTS. Palms borne. 







McgUlah 3. 6, 8. 9 


26 

2G 

824 

A 

204 



27 

27 

825 

B 

266 



28 

28 

326 

0 

260 



29 


327 

D 

267 



80 
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HANDBOOK TO THE BIBLE. 


THE TENTH MONTH. 

Hebrew and Aramaic X Tcbetli. Macedonian i AuiI.toi^um. Attic \ IKIemactliieon. 


Day of 
Calendar 
Month 

Day of 
Holar 
Year 

Day of 
Week 

Day of 
Lunar 
Year 

Events ^ 

No.iof 

Pnests' 

Course 

Day of 
Luiiai 
Month 

’Nov. 







30 

328 

E 

268 

Ezr, 10. 16. 11 Artt. 5. 4 

1.2 

1 

Dec. 







1 

329 

F 

269 



2 

2 

330 

G 

270 



3 

3 

331 

A 

271 



4 

4 

332 

B 

272 

News of fall of city. Ezek 33. 2i . 


6 

6 

333 

0 

273 



6 

6 

334 

I) 

274 



7 

7 

335 

E 

275 

V Fast for LXX. Version of Law. 







ZecL 8. 19 

13 

8 

8 

336 

F 

276 

V Three days’ darkness in Egypt . 


9 

9 

337 

G 

277 

V Siege commenced by Nebuchad- 







nezzar. Ezek. 24. i. 10 Ant. 8. 4 


10 

10 

338 

A 

278 



11 

11 

339 

B 

279 

Ezek. 29. 1 . • . 


12 

12 

340 

0 

280 



13 

13 

341 

B 

281 



14 

14 

342 

E 

282 


14 

15 

15 

343 

F 

283 



B5 

16 

344 

G 

284 



17 

17 

346 

A 

286 



18 

18 

346 

B 

286 



19 

19 

347 

C 

' 287 



20 

20 

348 j 

D 

288 



21 

21 

349 1 

E 

289 


16 

22 

22 

360 

F 

290 



23 

23 

361 

G 

29] 



24 

. 24 

362 

A 

292 



26 

I 25 

363 

B 

293 



26 

26 

354 

0 

294 



27 

27 

355 

D 

296 

n Expulsion of Sadducees. An. 


28 

1 




Sac. 4732 



\ 28 

356 

E 

296 


16 

29 
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TIIE ELEVENTH MONTH. 

Hebrew', Sebat. Aramaic', Auliat. Macedonian', Peritiad. Attic i Podideon. 




Day of 
Calendar 
Month 

Day of 
Solar 
Yeiir 

Day of 
Week 

Day of 
Lunar 
Year 

Events 

No. of 
Priests’ 
Course 

Day of 
Lunar 
Month 

Dec. 







29 

357 

F 

297 

New year for trees. Hosh Hash, 1 . i 


1 

30 

358 

G 

298 



2 

31 

359 

A 

299 



3 

Jan. 







1 

3G0 

B 

300 



4 

2 

301 

0 

301 



5 

3 

362 

1) 

302 



0 

4 

303 

E 

303 


17 

7 

5 

3G4 

F 

304 



8 

G 

305 

G 

305 



9 

7 

1 

A 

306 



10 

8 

2 

B 

307 



11 

9 

3 

0 

308 



12 

10 

4 

D 

309 



13 

11 

5 

E 

310 


18 

14 

12 

0 

F 

311 



16 

13 

7 

G 

312 



16 

14 

8 

A 

313 



17 

15 

9 

B 

314 



18 

16 

10 

0 

315 



19 

17 

11 

D 

316 



20 

18 

12 

E 

317 


19 

21 

19 

13 

F 

318 



22 

20 

14 

G 

319 

League against Bekjamin . 


23 

21 

15 

A 

320 

Zech, 1. 7 


24 

22 

16 

B 

321 



25 

23 

17 

0 

322 



26 

24 

18 

D 

823 



27 

25 

19 

E 

324 


20 

28 

26 

20 

F 

325 



29 

27 

21 

G 

326 



30 

— 
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HANDBOOK TO THE BIBLE. 


THE TWELFTH MONTH. 


Hehrew and Aramaic : Adar. Macedonian : Attic : iCgritufum. 


Day of 
Calendar 
Month 

Dav of 
fiolar 
Yeiir 

Day of 
Week 

Day of 
Lunar 
Year 

Events 

No. of 
Priejits’ 
Course 

Day of 
Limi^ 
Mouth 

Jan. 






i 

28 

22 

A 

327 

Moses. Messenjrers scut. ^z. 







32. 1 


1 1 

29 

23 

B 

328 


b 

2 

30 

24 

0 

329 

JSzr. 6. IS. The House finished. 







An. Sac. 4294 .... 


3 

31 

25 

D 

330 



4 

Feb. 







1 

26 

E 

331 

The fii-st Sabbath. (Anno 4805) 







Meyillah 3. 4 . 

21 

5 

2 

27 

F 

332 



6 

3 

28 

G 

333 



7 

4 

29 

A 

334 



8 

5 

30 

B 

336 



9 

6 

31 

0 

336 



10 

7 

32 

T) 

337 

MegUlah 1. 1 , ' . 


11 

8 

33 

E 

338 


22 

12 

0 

34 

F 

330 

V Esther. Mcgilhih 3. o. 9 . 


13 

! 10 

35 

G 

340 

Feast of Purim. Palms borne. Est. 







9. 21 


14 

11 

30 

A 

341 

Ezek. 32. 17. Shekal, 1. 1 


J5 

12 

37 

B 

342 



10 

18 

38 

0 

343 



17 

14 

39 

D 

344 



18 

15 

40 

E 

345 


23 

19 

16 

41 

F 

346 



20 

17 

42 

G 

347 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

TH£ HEBREW RITUAL. 

Two special and solemn rites, of whicli the institution is re- 
corded in the Pentateuch, and the most minute details have 
been handed down by tradition, underlay the whole complex 
cycle of the Hebrew Eitiial. Of these, the first was jierformed 
only once in the whole history of the nation, the curse of 
Keritoth, or penal death, being held (Exod. 30» 33 ) to apply 
to its repetition, even in extreme need. Of the second, that 
of the Sacrifice of the Eod Heifer, the treatise of the Mishna 
which describes the performance mentions only eight repetitions 
since the first celebration by Moses ; and the tenth solemniza- 
tion is said to be deferred until the Coming of the Messiah. 
On the first of these rites, the preparation of the holy oil, de- 
pended the consecration of the priesthood, of the Tabernacle, the 
Temple, and the vessels of the Sanctuary, and, from the time of 
Saul to that of Josiah, of the king. As a sequel of the second, 
the removal of that dre.aded pollution which was incurred by 
any contact with the dead, their relics, or their sepulchres, was 
effected, as it became necessary, by water in which had been 
steeped the ashes of the only sticiifice wliich, after the establish- 
ment of the Temple, it was lawful to offer without its walls. 

The proportions of the ingi-edients of the holy oil are stated in 
the Pentateuch ; and the mode of its preparation, as well as that 
of the holy incense, is detailed by Maimonides in his comment 
on the first Mishna of the troiitise Keritoth. The High priest, 
his eldest son, and the Messiah Milchama, or deputy High priest 
chosen to accompany the forces in time of war, were anointed 
on the head, and between the eyebrows, in the form of tho 
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Greek letter X. The kings of the house of David were anointed 
in the form of a crown on their foreheads. It was not cus- 
tomary to anoint a son of the king during the lifetime of his 
father ; the case of Solomon Being regarded as exceptional, and 
as ordered with a view to prevent a disputed succession. The 
holy oil failed in the reign of king Josiah, and the rite of 
unction has not been administered since that time. ,, ,i 

The tract Parah, which describes the ritual of the sacriiico 
on Mount Olivet, is shown by the names of the Tanaim, or 
Doctors of the Law, which occui* in the earliest part of it, to 
have assumed its present form not earlier than the end of the 
first, or the beginning of the second, centuiy of our era. Habbi 
Elieser, with whose name the treatise commences, died a.d. 73. 
Habbi Josliua was his coniempoi'ary ; and Habbi Meir, the third 
Tanaite referred to in the treatise, died a.d. 130. We thus 
learn that the tract is an attempt on the part of these doctors 
and their contemporaries, on the overthrow of the Jewish polity, 
to preserve those exact details of the ritual which, down to that 
time, had not beem authoritatively committed to writing. 

The victim for this lite was a virgin heifer of a pure red 
colour. Two black or two white hairs, if growing together (or, 
according to tho opinion of some doctors, if found on any pai*t 
of the body of the animal) rendered it unfit for slaughter. The 
age and size were not prescribed. 

In anticipation of the performance of the rite, a woman ex- 
pecting to become a mother was brought into one of the lish- 
coth, or chambei's of the Temple, which was set apart for the 
purpose, and kept there till her child was born. The child so 
born was brought up within the sacred precincts, and protected 
from any chance of incurring ceremonial pollution. When the 
time for the rite arrived, this child was seated on a wooden 
litter home by bullocks, and conducted to the fountain of 
Siloah. There the child descended, and drew water from the 
spring in an earthen vessel, bearing which, he was reconducted, 
as he came, to the Temple. 

A bridge in two tiers, or arcades, the upper piers being built 
on the crowns of the lower arches, was constructed across the 
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deep ravine of the Kedron Valley, which separated the Temple 
from Mount Olivet. The object of this mode of construction 
was to prevent any possible pollution from the contact of any 
mortuary relic with the lower piers of the bridge. Such |X)llu- 
tion was not supposed to contaminate the arch above by passing 
through the air, though it would pass, according to the tradi- 
■^ianal r\jLlea, through a continuous wall or pier. The heifer was 
brought inb) the priests’ court, and conducted by the High 
priest, preceded by the elders of the Senate, over this biidge, to 
the summit of the Mount of Olives, which was exactly opposite 
the door of the Holy House. 

A tahaliah, or plunging bath, was prepared on the summit 
of Olivet, in which the Pontiff immersed himself, before offering 
the victim. A pile of wood, composed of cedar, ash, fir, and 
branches of the fig-tree, was erected in the form of a tower, open 
towards the west, close by the bath. The victim was bound 
within this hollow pyre with a rope made of rushes, with her 
head towards the south, and her face towards the west. The 
sacrificing priest (who was usually the High priest) stood to 
the westward of the victim, slew her with his right hand, 
caught the blood with his left, and dij)ping in it the forefinger 
of his right hand sprinkled the blood seven times towards the 
Temple, He then wiped his hand on the body of the victim ; 
and as he left the spot, fire was set to the pile. 

While the body of the heifer was consuming, the High 
priest took cedar, hyssop, and scaiiet wool, saying three times, 
‘ This is cedar ; this is hyssop ; this is scarlet wool ; ’ to which 
the assistants responded, ‘ It is so ; it is so ; it is so.’ He then 
bound the cedar and hyssop together with the wool, and cast 
them into the flaming pyre. On the whole being consumed, 
the bones were collected from the ashes, pounded, sifted, and 
divided into three portions. Of these one was kept in the Chel, 
one in the Mount of Olives, and one was divided among the 
twenty-four courses of priests, for use throughout the country. 

Consecrated by hereditary descent from the anointed High 
priest, Aaron, and purified from ©very ceremonial defilement, the 
priests performed the service of the Sanctuary at Jerusalem. 
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The account given in the Mishna applies to the service of the 
Second Temple ; but the constant aim of the doctors of the Ian 
was to show that the order of their rites had been unchanged 
since the time of Moses. The services may be distinguished 
into Tamid, ^ the Continual/ or the ritual of the daily sacrifice, 
of which the fullest details are given in the tract Tam id ; the 
celebration of the various festivals and fasts, ordained in 
law or commanded by the Senate; and the offering of the 
special sacrifices, for sin, for error, or for thanksgiving, of which 
the injunctions are contained in the Pentateuch, and the details 
are described in the Mishna. 

By night the Temjile was guarded and patrolled by three 
priests and twenty-one Levites, twenty-four in all ; in accoi'dance 
with the passage in the 1st Book of Chronicles (26. is). The 
piiests and Levites of the Mishmar, or course in function, slept 
within the precincts. There was a vaulted a 2 )artment, the Beth 
Moked, partly within and jiartly without the limits of the 
priests’ court, in wdiich the elder jiriests slept, with the keys of 
the gates in their charge. The younger jiriests slept on the 
floor, not in the linen vestments pro 2 )er for the time of worship, 
but in their own attire. If a sentinel was found asleep by the 
prefect on his rounds, the torch-bearer of the patrol set fire to 
his garments, and he was further punished by beating. 

The priest who was chosen to cleanse the altar, rose early, 
and bathed before the arrival of the prefect. It was the duty 
of this officer to arrive not always at the same hour ; he came 
at, a little before, or after, the cfudy cockcrow (cf. Mark 13. 35). 
It was forbidden to keep poultry in Jerusalem (Baba Kama 7. ?), 
and Maimonides says that the hour of cockcrow was called iu 
the Temple by a priest, who cried in a loud voice, * Let him who 
is bathed go forth.’ The unlocking of the gates was performed 
in the presence of the ‘ Master of the House,’ or prefect of the 
Temple. 

Lots were cast in the first place for the distribution of the 
offices of the day. The priests formed in two bands, each of 
which was preceded by the bearer of a lighted torch. The aooi 
of the principal court was then unlocked. One tunH; or band, 
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proceeded eastward, the other westward, walking around the 
cxliedrse ; and the two turns met at the chamber of the maker 
of the sacrificial cake, which adjoined the great eastern gate of 
the Sanctuai'y, called Nicanor. 

The priest to whom it was allotted to cleanse the altar, first 
bathed his hands and feet with water from the laver. A silver 
thurible, or censer, was left at the foot of the ascent to the altar. 

priest entered the couili of the altar alone, and in silence, 
guiding his steps by the light of the fire on the altar. His 
movements were only made known by the sound of the wooden 
machine used for drawing water. He took the censer, ascended 
the altar, stirred the embers, collected the ashes, placed them in 
the thurible, and deposited them in the appointed place, at the 
foot of the Cehesh, or ascent to the altar. 

The other priests then entered, and, after bathing their hands 
and feet, took shovels and forks and ascended the altar. They 
removed the remains of the victims, and collected the embers 
into a heap, which sometimes contained as much as 100 cubic 
yaids. They then brought the wood, which consisted of fig 
wood, nut wood, and fir wood, and arranged it on the pile. 
The wood of the vine and of the olive were prohibited, on the 
ground, according to llabbi Ache, of not diminishing the product 
of the land of Israel. The fig wood is explained by Bartenora 
to be that of the wild or sycamore fig tree (Luke 13. 6). The 
j)yre was built with apei-tures like a door and windows. Mai- 
monides says that two fires were always burning on the altar : 
the great one, in which the daily sacrifice was burned; and a 
smaller one, called the pile of incense, from which fire was taken 
in a shovel for the morning and evening incense offering. 

The tract Yoma spejiks of the lots di’awn by the priests as 
four in number : the first for the decineration of the altar, the 
second for slaying the sacrifice, the third for burning incense, 
and the foui'th for candying the remnants of the sacrifices back 
to the pyre. The sacrifice itself required thirteen priests for its 
performance, according to the statement of Maimonides. The 
third chapter of the tract Tamid desciibes the distribution of 
the lots, at the invitation of the prefect of the Temple, who 
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also directed the watcher appointed for the service to watch for 
the appearance of the dawn. When the man called out ‘Light ! * 
the priests in the court enquired, ‘ Does it illuminate the whole 
face of the east, as far as Hebron ? * On receiving the reply, 
‘It is so,* they proceeded to the sacrifice. On one occasion 
(Yoma 3. l) the priest was deceived by the light of the moon, 
and the sacrifice was slain before sunrise. When the error wns^ 
discovered, it became necessary not only to slay anothdr victim, 
but also to purify the priests from the legal defilement caused 
by the error. 

Six lambs were always kept in a place set apart for *the 
purpose within the Temple, ready for the sjicrifice. Before being 
slaughtered, the selected victim was carefully examined to see 
that it had no blemish such as would invalidate the sacrifice. 
This examination was made by torchlight for the morning 
sacrifice. The priests then brought ninety-three gold and silver 
vessels from the chamber of vessels, for the service of the day ; 
and gave water to the lamb from a golden cup. The place of 
slaughter was to the north of the altar ; where, according to the 
treatise Shekalim, stood eight marble tables for sacrificial use. 
Every detail of the sacrifice is minutely described in the 
Mishna, 

The priest designated by lot for tlie decineration of the 
golden altar of incense entered the Holy House, which was 
unlocked by means of two keys. He carried in his hand the 
golden vase, called the t€7d, which would hold 2 2 cabs (a little 
over three quarts). This he placed on the ground before the 
altar. He then removed the ashes with his hand, placed them 
in the teni, swept and wiped the altar, and retired from the 
Holy House, leaving the vase on the floor. 

The golden lamp (called the golden candlestick in the 
Authorised Version) was eighteen palms, or nearly 48 inches, 
high. A stone stood before it, having three steps, by which 
the priest, who entered the Temple for the purpose bearing the 
golden cup called the Cos, ascended to trim the lamps. If he 
found the two eastern lamps still burning, he left them alight, 
and trimmed the remaining five. Maimonides says that the 
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tamp nearest the veil was inscribed with the word ‘ one/ and the 
others in order ; number seven being the eastward lamp. If 
numbers six and seven had burned out, the priest cleansed and 
trimmed the eastern lamps, and left numbers one and two until 
after the offiTing of the morning saciifice. There is some 
difference of (.>pinion as to the number of lamps that were kept 
continually alight. The wicks removed from the lamps were 
in tke cos, on the second stone step, until the morning 
sacrifice had been offered, and the whole of the lamps trimmed ; 
and the teni and the cos wore then removed from the Temple. 
The/e is a minute description given of the golden lamp in the 
3rd book of the Antiquities of Josephus (6. 6, r), but that of Mai- 
monides is more closely in accordance with the Book of Exodus. 

When the portions of the victim had been duly arranged 
on the altar, together with the sacrificial cake, and the wine ; 
jind s^ilt had been put on the flesh, the priests assembled in the 
chamber Gazilh for the Shoma, or morning prayer, so called 
from commencing with the words ‘Hear, 0 Isiael’ (Deut. 6. 4 ). 

The prefect of the Temple first recited the benediction com- 
mencing with the words ‘By love eternal,^ the other priests 
responding. The ‘ Ten Words,’ or the Commandments, were then 
read (during the time of the first, but not dining the whole time 
of the second Temple). The disuse of the Ten Words was directed 
in order to discountenance the opinion of the Sadducees, to which 
this daily reading had given some apparent sanction, that these 
commands were the only laws which God gave to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. The reading of the ‘ Hear, O Israel,’ whicli 
followed, was succeeded by a lesson from the Law, commencing 
‘ And it shall be, if thou hearken’ (Deut. 28. l). Then followed 
the honcdictoiy prayer : ‘ 0 Lord our God, may the service of 
thy people Israel, and the sacrifices of Ismel, be acceptable 
to Thee. Mercifully accept our prayers. Blessed be He who 
hath pleasure in the service of His people Israel, because 
we serve Thee in Jerusalem.’ The incense offering vras then 
made ; and was followed by the benediction of the priests, pro- 
nounced from the steps of the Temple porch. On the Sabbath 
a blessing on the outgoing course was added in the words, 
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* May He whose name dwelleth in this house cause among you 
love, brotherhood, peace, and friendship ! ' 

The burning of the incense was the portion of the service 
of the Temple which was attended with the gi’eatest feeling of 
awe. On the Day of Expiation, on which, and on which alone, 
the High priest entered within the veil to pc'rform this rite, the 
greatest anxiety was felt for his safe return. In his notes^^g^ 
the tr;ict Yonia (5. l) Maimonides says that many High priests 
had died, in consequence of some failure in the d\ie perform- 
ance of the rite ; and the Mishna cited forbids the High priest 
to tarry long in prayer, lest he should alarm Israel. The in- 
junctions in the Law (Exod. 30. 38 ) raised the fear that the 
smelling of incense by the ]>riest might involve danger; and 
the vessel in which it was taken to the altar was coveired with 
a cloth as well as with a lid, to avoid this as far as possible. 
The fimction of burning incense on ordinary occasions was 
determined by lot among the lladashim, or young priests, alone 
(Tamid 5. 5 ) ; as the blessing promised in the prayer of Moses 
was held especially to attach to this office (Deut. 33. lo, ll). 
Thus no priest was allowed to draw lots for this duty who had 
already discharged it, unless on an occasion when there were 
none present who had never so done. 

The kupha, or vessel in which the incense was borne into 
the Temple, was a golden vase provided with a cover, and of 
the same capacity as the teni. 

A rare Jewish coin in the British Museum (figured on 
Plate I.), gives the representation of a vase which corresponds 
to the description of the kupha. Only two of the vessels of 
tlie Sanctuary were provided with a lid ; namely, the kup)ha and 
the tenif both of which were used for the seiwice of the incense 
altar. The figure in question is thus limited to one of these 
two vessels ; and the broad projecting lid would be suitable for 
suppoiding the cloth which covered the kupha. Within this 
vase was placed a patera, or dish, on which a handful of incense 
was put for the service. The priestly family of Abtines had 
the hereditary charge of making the incense, and also the 
hereditary secret of the use of a certain herb, by the mingling 
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of wliich with tho other ingredients the smoke was caused to 
ascend Mn a column like a rod’ (Yoma 5. l). The details of 
the mixture are fully discussed by Maimonides (in Keritoih 
1. l) and Rfibin 0])adiah de Bartonora says (in Slmkalim 4. 5) 
that 368 mime, were annually used ; four for the use of the Day 
of Expiation, and one for eveiy other day in the year. The 
in ojLiestJon contaiiied twenty ounces troy. 

The priest ‘found worihy for the thurible’ took a silver 
thurible, ascouled the cf'hrs/t of ihe altar, and took pieces of hot 
charcoal fronj the fire, of winch he ])ut three cabs, or about a 
gallon, into tiui thurible (cf. Isaiah 6. c). Descending to the 
base of tlie altai*, he transferred thrcM'-foui ths of this live fuel into 
agokhm thiirihlo. As he passed with this between the altar and 
the porch of the Temple, a, large golden v(*ssel called the J\‘sact(tr 
was struck, the sound of which was distinctly heard through all 
the coui*ts. The })i'iests and Levites arranged themselves in the 
prescribed order at this signal, and the prefect of the watch 
sbitioiied the lepers, who came to bo healed, at Nicanor, the 
eastern gate, that they might be sprinkled with the blood of 
the victim. 

The priest in charge of the teni now re-entered the Holy 
House, placed ihe ashes in the vase, bowled towards the altar, and 
left the Temple. The pri(*st wlio bore the cos in likemanner com- 
pletes the arrangement of the Cf olden Lamp. Tlie third priest, 
with th(' thurible, then enit'red, poured out tlie live coals on the 
top of the golden altar, sjWad them over the surface with the 
extremity of tlie tlimible, bowed, and left the Temple. The 
golden altar was 32 inches high and 16 inches square; and the 
quantity of embers taken was enough to cover the surface within 
the corona, or projecting rim, with rather moi'e than 1 inch in 
thickness of live charcoal. Tlie priest who bore the kupha was 
accompanied by him whose duty it was to remove, and by him 
who had to bum, the incense. The former took the patera 
from within the kupha ; and if any incense was left in the latter, 
it was emptied, together with the contents of the patera, into the 
hand of the olficiator. The prefect of the Temple gave the signal 
‘ Burn !* : when the High priest officiated, the prefect said, ‘ Lord 
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High priest, burn ! * The incense was then spread from the 
hand over the whole urface of the lighted coals, the three priests 
bowed, and left the Temple. While the incense offering was 
being made, the whole company of priests (Luke 1. 2l) retired 
from the space between the altar and the Temple. 

On the completion of the incense offering, all the priests 
took their places on the steps of the Holy House; the five 
had performed the functions within the Temple being on the 
left, bearing in their nands the five vessels, the tcrii, the cos, the 
thurible, the patera, and the kupha. They raisetl their hands . 
above the head, and blessed the people with one voice, in‘ the 
words, ^ The Lord bless thee, and keep thee, the Lord make his 
face to shine upon thee, and be griicious unto thee ; the Lord 
lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace.* On 
the Day of Expiation the High jnnest pronounced in this Benedict 
tion the sacred name, the Tetragrammaton^ of which the sound 
is now lost. On all other occasions the word Adonai, Loiii), 
was used instead. 

To the Benediction succeeded the Canticle, or chant of the 
Levites. A special Psalm was proper to each day of the we(‘k, 
reference being thus made to the days of creation. On the first 
day the Psalm was (Ps. 24), ‘ The Earth is the Lord*s, and the 
fulness thereof; * the reference being to the words, ‘ Jn the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth.’ For the 
second day the Psalm (Ps. 48) was ‘ Great is the Lord, and 
greatly to be praised, in the city of our God, in the mountain of 
his Holiness ; ’ the reference being to the words, * And God 
called the firmament, Heaven.’ The Psalm for the third day 
was (Ps. 82), ‘ God standeth in the congregation of the mighty.’ 
That for the fourth day (Ps. 94), ‘ O Lord God of vengeance.* 
That for the fifth day (Ps. 81), ‘ Sing aloud to God our strength.* 
The creation of man, on the sixth day, was honoured by the 
Psalm (Ps. 93), ‘ The Lord reigneth, he is clothed with majesty.* 
And on the seventh day was chanted the Psalm which still 
bears what in later times was called tberubrick, of * a Psalm or 
Song for the Sabbath day ’ (Ps. 92), * It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord ; ’ a Psalm which, the Mishna adds, is to 
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be sang through all time, until the day when the Sabbath shall 
be unbroken, and rest shall be in eternal life. 

During the chanting of the Psalm of the day, the prefect of 
the Temple stood by the south-west comer of the altar, with a 
linen cloth iu his hand. Two Levites, with silver trumpets, 
stood by the marble table, on which the fat of the victims had 
v^'^n laid^ with Ben A rsa, the hereditary player on the Tsel- 
tsel (a musit^al instrument of percussion), betweem them. 
Thrice in the Psalm the prefect waved his kerchief, tlio son of 
Arsa struck the tsel-tsel, and the L(‘-vites blew a long blast, a 
ireihulous note, and a long blast ; while the body of the priests 
l)owed. The word ‘ Selah,^ which occurs about sixty times in 
tiie present codices of the Psalms, is best explained as l)eing a 
musical direction to the cymbal players and trumpeters to raise, 
or ‘ lift up,’ the three blasts. 

‘This is the order,’ the Mishna concludes, ‘of the daily 
sacrifice, in the ministry of the Temple of God. To Him may it 
be well pleasing that it be speedily I'clmilt in one of our own 
days. Amen !' 

The tract ’lamid does not refer to the variations between 
the morning and evening sacrifice, which must have chiefij’ con- 
sisted in the substitution of certain prayers. Tlie evening 
sacrifice was ordin.irily slahi at the eighth and a L ilf hour of 
the day, or half-past 2 p.m., and offered an hour later. On the 
Sabbath, it was slain an hour earlier. And if the Passover fell 
on the Sabbath, the evening sacrifice was slain half an hour after 
noon, and the first of the three Paschal lambs an hour after that. 

The use of the silver truuiiicts in the services of the Temple 
was a matter of great imporbince in the ritual. The exact note 
that was sounded was matter of distinct piescription. (Posh 
Kashanah 4 . 9). ‘They never sounded the trumpets,’ says the 
Mishna (Succah 5. s), ‘ less often than twenty-one times a day 
in the Temple : thrice at the opejiing of the gates ; nine times 
at the morning sacrifice ; and nine times at the evening burnt- 
offering. When additional offerings were brought, they blew 
nine times more. On the eve of the Sabbath they blew six 
times more; thrice to interdict the people from work, and 
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thrice to separate the holy day from the work day. On the 
eve of the Sabbath, during the Feast of Tabernacles, they blew 
forty-eight times : thrice at the opening of the gates, thrice at 
the upper gate, thrice at the lower gate, thrice at the water 
drawing, tlnice over the altar, nine times at the morning sacri- 
fice, nine times at the additional sacrifice for the day, nine times 
at the evening sacrifice, thrice to interdict the people from wojJ^ 
and thrice to separate tlie holy day from the work day.' If the 
eve of the Passover fell on 11 le Sabbath (Bai-tonora on Erachin 
2, 2) they blew fifty-stwen times. The use of the other musical 
Lastruments in the service will be explained in another chapter. 

On the vSabbath-day the only special addition to the daily 
service of the Temple was the offtaing of two additional victims, 
the sacrifices accumulating if a new moon, or any great fes- 
tival, fell on the Sabbath. The law’ of the Sabbath also so far 
ruled the actions of the pihists, that the ashes of the altar were 
not to be cast on that (lay into the sink, or canal, from w’hich 
they could have lx‘en caiaied by running w’ater beyond the 
precincts of the Tomjde. Even if one of the eight unclean 
reptiles were found within the courts, it w^as not to be removed 
until the following day, but covered with the pesactar^ or 
large vessel before mentioned. But the kneading, forming, 
an(i baking the shew bread, though involving three separate 
offences against tln^ Law, was to be j)erformed on the Sabbath 
(Matthew 12. s), although not the grinding or sifting of the 
flour. 

Six days in the year came under the technical definition of 
Great Festivals, the regulations as to which very closely ap- 
proached to those for the Sabbath-day. These were, the Rosh 
Hashanahy or Feast of Trumpets for the new year; the first and 
seventh days of the Passover ; the Feast of Weeks, or day of 
Pentecost ; and the fii’st and eighth days of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. But the most rigorously observed of all solemnities 
was the Day of Atonement, — a groat Fast which bore much the 
same relation to the six great Festivals that the Sabbath did to 
the other days of the week. The entire welfare of the whole 
nation, and of every individual member of the same, were held 
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to depend on the exact performance of the rites of that day ; 
which not only had to be canied out by the High priest in 
person, but which fui'ther i-oquired a preliminary purification 
of the Pontiff himself for the space of seven days. 

With regard to the Passover, the special observance of the 
family rite, which is iruaiinbent on all Israelites, within oi* 
'Without ^the Holy Land, was distinct from the services of the 
Temple. On the appointed day the devout worshippers began to 
fill the Temple courts soon afUa* midniglit, in anticipation of the 
morning stmrifice, and of ilie addition of the day. Tlie evening 
sacrifice was slain half an hour after noon. This was followed 
by three several sacrific(‘s of a paM‘hal lamb, in obedience to the 
words of the Law (Kxod 12. g), tianslated ‘assembly,' ‘congre- 
gation,’ and ‘ Israel.’ When the inner cnurt was full, the gates 
were shut. The priests stood in rows ; one low holding golden, 
the other silver, basins, made without feet or r(*sts, to ju'event 
their being set down, and thus allowing the blood to coagulate. 
An Israelite slcw^ the victim. A pri(*st caught its blood in a 
biisin; and the vessels -were exchanged fi*om hand to hand until 
the priest nearest to the altar cast the blood on the foundation 
of that structure. When the sacrifice w^as completed, a second, 
and in due time a third, company of worshi})])ers wore .admitted 
into the court ; the fii’st band remaining within the precincts of 
the mountain of the House, and the second w ithin the boundary 
cjilled the Chel (which snri-ounded the Coiiit of the Women) 
until the hist Siierifice had been offered. The hymn sung 
(Mark 14. 26) after each sacrifice consisted of the 113th, 114th, 
115th, 116th, 117th, llSlii, and 136th Psalms. At nightfall 
the three bands of worsliippcvs went forth together, and each 
man ate the Passover in the place which ho had prepared for 
the purpose within the walls of Jerusalem. 

The Paschal Feast is distinguished in the Mishna as includ- 
ing the Pasque of Egypt and the Secular Pasque. The foi*mer 
consists in the lamb, to be eaten in baste, and of which no 
fragments are to be left unconsumed. The injunctions of the 
Pentateuch as to this rule are canied out far more literally by 
the Samaritans than by the Jews. The Secular Pasque is the 
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eating unleavened bread, involving the banishment of leaven 
from every house for a week. The prcpai'ation of the Passover 
superseded the Sabbath. Not less than four cups of wine were 
to bo di'unk during the supper. Over the first cnp was said 
the benediction proper to the day, and also that proper to the 
cup : ‘Blessed be He who created the fruit of the vine.’ When 
the second cup was filled, the son was taught to enquire of his^ 
father the order and meaning of the ritf' ; and the section of tlie 
Law, ‘ A Syrian ready to perish was my father ’ (Dent. 26. s) 
was read. The lamb was explained to be in commemoration of 
the death of the first-})OTn of the Egyptians, and of the esc&pe 
of the first-born of Israel ; the bitter lioibs which accompanied 
it were in memory of the Egyptian lx)ndage ; the unleavened 
bread in memory of the hasty flight. The ‘ Praise ye the Lord ’ 
was then said, from the beginning of the 111th to the end of 
the 114th Psalm. The benediction on the table was uttered at 
the filling of the third cup; which was thus designated, although 
l^etwecii the second and the third it w^as lawful to drink at 
pleasure. The foui'th and last cup was filled at the close of the 
hymn. The ‘ cup of blessing ’ is the cup, at this as at any 
other meal, over which the benediction of the Creator of the 
fruit of the vine is said ; that is to say, the fii*st cup. The 
paschal suj)per is not in abeyance during the absence of the 
Jews from Palestine. It is eaten at sunset on the 14th of 
Nisan, the feast of unleavened bread lasting to the 21st inclu- 
sive. The ofiTeiing of the first-fruits was made in the Temple 
on the 15th, if not a Sabbath. 

The feast called that of Harvest (Exod. 23. is), of Weeks 
(Deut. 16. c), or of Pentecost, is directed to be held fifty days 
after the wave offering, or day of first-fruits. A question arose 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees whether the word ‘ Sab- 
bath ’ in the precept denotes the first day of the festival, or the 
weekly sabbath. The Sadducees, rejecting the traditional expo- 
sition, maintained that the latter was the case ; and that the 
Day of Fii*st Fruits and that of Pentecost were both to l)e cele- 
brated on the first day of the week. The prevalence of the 
custom of the Sadducees at the time of the Crucifixion is attested 
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by the celebration of the day of Pentecost on Sunday by the 
Christian Church, ever since that time. The festival was for 
one day onlv. The High priest then wore his golden robes; 
and the propcir sacrifices of the day wore offered in the Temple. 
The offering of money made by those who came to Jerusalem 
for the feast might be made on any dfiy in the week following 
the festival. The least offering that was legal at either of the 
three great annual feasts was three maaim, each of which 
in silver, contained tlie weight of an English silver twopenny- 
piece of the reign of George III. The victims offered for the 
fixed rite of the day were twenty-six ; and thirty blasts were 
))lown on tlu' trumpets. 

The Feast of Tabernacles, the precepts concerning which 
are detailed in the tract Succah, lasted from nightfall on the 
14th, to nightfall on the 22nd, of Tisri or Ethanira, being a day 
longer than the Feast of the Passover. During this time every 
male adult Israelite, being in health, was bound to sleep and 
take his meals in a booth made of vegetable substances, and not 
less than 7 palms square by 10 palms high. Branches of palm, 
myrtle, and willow were borne by the people during the Feast 
of Tabernacles. The lulah, which was a young palm branch, 
the top of whicli spread like the top of a sceptre, and an etJirog or 
a citron, was carried on each day of the feast, except the Sabbath, 
as the ceremony of bearing these branches was subordinate to the 
law of the Sabbath. The lulah and the ethroy are repi'esented 
on some of the coins. 

The ceremony of pouring water during the Feast of Taber- 
nacles is in accordance with one of the precepts distinguished 
as the ‘ Constitutions of Mose« from Mount Sinai,’ and is 
referred to in the Psalms and the Prophets (Isaiah 12. 3 ). A 
golden vase, which would hold tliree logs^ or two pints, of water, 
was tilled at the Fountain of Siloali, and borne with solemn 
rejoicings into the Temple. The silver trumpets and the 
shophars, or comets, were sounded on the occasion as before 
described. Two silver basins were placed by the altar, perfo- 
rated at the base, and covering two apertures in the marble 
pavement. Water was poured into the eastward, and wine 
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to the westward, basin ; the priest being enjoined to raise 
his hands high, that the people might see the pouring of the 
water. The Sadducees disregai'ded the ceremonial, as not or- 
dained in the Pentateuch; and on one occasion a Sadducee 
priest who poured the water over his feet is said to have been 
pelted to death by the people with their citrons. Pipes were 
sounded throughout the festival, except on the first and eighth 
days, and on the Sabbath. 

At the close of the first day of the Fc^ast of TalK^rnacles, 
grecat rejoicings were made in the Women’s Court of the Temple. 
A golden candelabrum wdth four bi-anches was tliere erected ; 
steps were placed by each branch, and four young priests, selected 
from the flower of the sacenlotal order, poured, into the recep 
tacle supported by each branch, oil from a vessel containing 
130 logs, or nearly eleven English gallons. Tlie old girdles and 
other sacred vestments of the pri(‘sts were torn into shreds, and 
iised as wicks for these large vessels of oil ; and the whole city 
was illumined by the light. Men selected for the purpose 
danced before the people with lighted torches in their hands, 
singing the appropriate hymns. The Levites stood on the 
fifteen steps ascending from the Court of the Women (to which 
the fifteen Psalms of Degrees were arranged to cori'espond), with 
trumpets, cymbals, kiimurs, nobels, and other instruments of 
music, and accompanied the chant of the priests. Two priests 
stood at the upper gate of the Court of Israel, with trumpets in 
their hands. At cockcrow, they sounded thrice ; descending to 
the tenth step, they blew thrice ; on aiTiving at the level of the 
second court, they blew thrice. Thence they inarched, sounding 
as they went, to the eastern gsifx*,. Then they turned their 
backs to the East, facing towards the Holy House, and recited 
the Confession, ‘ Our fathers, in this place, turned their backs 
to the Temple, and their faces to the East, and bowed to the 
rising sun (cf. Ezek. 8. le) ; but as for us, our eyes are to the 
Lord our God.' 

During the Feast of Tabernacles all the 24 Mitthmaroth 
of the priests (Succah 5. t) were engaged in the services of the 
Temple. Each victim was offered by a separate band of priests. 
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The thirteen bullocks, two lambs, and one goat, which formed 
the additional sacrifices of the first day, were offered by 1 6 out 
of the 24 bands, and the remaining 14 lambs were offered by 
the remaining 8 bands. On the 8th day of the festival lots 
were again cast for the distribution of the sacerdotal functions, 
as on other great festivals. This equal service of the entii-e 
priesthood occurred at each of the three annual festivals, when 
each Israelite, Levite, and priest was bound to come up to 
Jerusalem. When a great feast fell on tlie day preceding or 
following the weekly Sabbath, all the orders had equal shares 
in the distribution of the shew bread. 

On the tliird day of the month Tisri or Ethanim, according 
to the treatise Yomah, the ] ligh j>riest took up his residence in 
the chamber of the Temple called Falhedrin. During the en- 
suing week he pei*sonally took part in each daily sacrifice. He 
cast the blood of the victims on the foundation of the altar ; he 
trimmed and fed the golden lamp of the sanctuary ; and he 
burned the morning and evening incense : the object of this 
duty being to familiarize him with every detail of the service, 
so as to prevent any hesitation or error in the performances of 
the rites of the groat day. Wlien the High priest performed 
thes(i duties for the fir»t time, it was the duty of the Elders 
of the Sanhedrin to instruct him in all the details of the rite, 
and to read to him the order of tlie litiial. During the seven 
days of purification he w^as not to fast ; but after sunset on the 
9th of Tisri he was not allowed to eat meat lest he should he 
the more disposed to slumber. Daring that night (between the 
9th and 10th) he was not allowed to sleep. ' He was to read, 
or have read to him, portions of the Dooks of Job, Ezi*a, or 
Chronicles. If ho appeared drowsy, the younger priests were 
instructed to touch him with a finger, and to say, ‘Lord 
High priest, rise, and stand on the pavement ! ’ He was thus 
watched till the time arrived for offering the morning saciifice. 

The altar, on the Day of Expiation, was cleansed and set in 
order immediately after midnight. By cockcrow the courts ol 
the Temple were full of woi*shippers. A linen veil was hung 
before the Beth Ilapparvah, oi* place of the High priest’s bath, 
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to screen the Pontiff from the view of the other priests during 
the five total immersions which he had to undergo in the course 
of the rites of the day. After the first immersion, the golden 
garments, and the crown or mitre plate (see p. 193) which (8 Ant. 
3. 8) had been worn by every Pontiff since the time of Aaron, 
were put on by him ; water was poured over his hands and feet ; 
and he slew the morning victim. He threw the blqod on the 
altar, entered the Temple, burned incense, trimmed the golden 
lamp, came back to the great altar, and offered the head and 
limbs of the victim, the wine, and the sacrificial cake, himself. 
He was then conducted back to the Btth Happarvah, again 
washed hands and feet, took off the golden I’obes, immersed 
himself for the second time, c.ame out and put on the four 
white linen garments of the ordinary priest, and again sanctified, 
or bathed hands and feet. 

The High pidest then proceeded to the space between the 
altar and the Temple, whither the bullock for his special sacrifice 
was brought. The Pontiff laid both hands on the victim, 
and prayed thus: ‘ I confess, O Lord, that i have failed : 1 have 
rebelled and simied against Thee, i and my house : I beseech 
thee, 0 Lord, pardon my ti'espasses, and rebellion, and sins, 
which I have committed, I and my house before Thee, as it is 
written in the law of Moses thy servant.* The priests re- 
sponded, ‘ Blessed be the glorious name of His Kingdom for 
ever and ever.' 

The High priest then went to the north of the altar, and 
the western part of the altar court. Two goats were there, and 
a golden urn, in which were two dies of boxwood for the lots, 
one inscribed witli the Divine Name, and the other with the word 
Azazel. The High priest put his hands into the urn, and drew 
out a lot in each, the position of the goats indicating which 
belonged to either lot. The Pontiff raised the hand which held 
the better lot, that of, sacrifice, and it was held to be a happy 
omen when the * Name,' as the first lot was called, was held in 
the right band. The priests responded to his act by the bene- 
diction, as before. 

A line of scarlet wool was bound to the head of the goat, 
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thus designated as the Emissary, or Scape Goat, and the animal 
was led to the spot whence it was to be conducted out of the 
Temple. Another thread was bound round the throat of the goat 
that was to be slain. The High priest then returned to the 
spot where the bullock stood, and again prayed, making special 
mention of the people of Aaron, or body of the priesthood, and 
pleading the promise that the rite of that day should purify the 
whole people from theii* sins. The priests again responded with 
the * Blessed be the Hajue of the Lord.’ 

The High priest then himself slew the bullock, and caught 
the blood in a basin, wliich was handed to a priest who kept it 
in constant movement to prevent coagulation. The Pontiff next 
ascended the altar, carrying a golden thurible, which would hold 
three cabs, which he filled with hot embers, and brought down 
to the court. The kupha was brought, and with the golden 
thurible in the right hand, and the kupha, filled with incense, 
in his left, the High priest entered the Temple alone. He 
advanced to the double veil, composed of two curtains which 
hung, a cubit apart, between the Temple and the Oracle, or Most 
Holy Place. The opening of the outer curtain was on the north, 
that of the inner curtain on the south, so that no glimpse of 
the Most Holy Place could be visible in the Temple. The High 
priest entered within the veil, turned to his right, entered 
within the second veil, turned to his left, and came to the Ehen 
Shatiyah, or Poundation Stone, on which in the first Temple, the 
Ark stood. In the time of the first Temple the High priest set 
down the thurible between the staves of the ark. In the second 
Temple, he placed it on the Foundation Stone. He threw the 
incense on the embers, until the whole place was filled with the 
smoke, bowed reverently, and retreated backwards from the 
spot. Qu retiring without the veil he uttered a short prayer ; 
but he was warned not to tarry in the Temple, even to pray, lest 
the priests should be alarmed at the delay. So much awe 
attended this rite, that it was always a matter of fear that the 
High priest would not survive its solemnisation. The Pontiff 
then took the golden basin containing the blood of the bullock 
from the priest who held it, and returned a second time to the 
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Most Holy Place. Dipping liis finger in tlie blood, he sprinkled 
it once upwards, and seven times downwards, fixing his eyes 
on the ground, and counting aloud. Ho then withdrew as 
before, and left the vessel on a golden pillar in the outer 
Temple. 

The goat was then brought to the place of slaughter, and 
slain by the High priest, and the same ceremonial was go^ie through 
with its blood as that which had been performed with th.at of the 
bullock. The remaining blood of the two victims was then 
mingled in the same vessel. T'he High priest then cleansed the 
golden altar of incense, which stood without the veil, sprinkled 
the mingled blood seven times on it, and tlirew the remainder 
at the foot of the great altar, on the south side, where there 
was an opening in the pavement, leading to a subterranean 
channel to the Kedron. IJe then returned to the scape goat, 
laid both hands on it, and repeated the prayer offered over the 
victims. On this occasion he uttered in the prayei* the Divine 
Name, at the sound of which pri(‘sts and people fell on their 
faces, and responded as before. So much dread accompanied 
this utterance that llabbi Akiba said, that it was rather a sound 
than a name. The scape goat was then led forth over the bridge, 
and passed on from one conductor to another ; huts having been 
fixed at ten stations along the road I’lom Jerusalem to *the 
mountain called Tzuk, vhei e the aniujal was released, so that 
each conductor should only travel with the goat for a distance 
within the limit of the Sabbath day^s journey of 888 yards. 
The High priest then offered on the altar the proper portions of 
the bullock and the goat, and the remainder was earned out 
from the Temple, and burned in the appointed place without 
the city walls. 

The Pontiff then proceeded to the Court of the Women, to 
read the sections of the Law appointed for the day. He read, 
standing, the two sections ^ Akhari moth" (Levit. 16) and ^Ac 
hi Asor* (Levit. 23. 27 ), and then, closing the roll, placed it on 
liis breast, adding ‘ There is more here than I have read before 
you.* He then recited the ^bi Asor" (Numbers 29. 7 - 11 ), and 
pronounced the Eight benedictions, on the Law, the Ministiy, 
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the Confession, the Remission of sins, the Sanctuary, Israel, the 
Priests, and tlio Remainder of the service. 

The residing of the Law might be perfoimed either in the 
linen garments, or in the pontificial robes. Having assumed 
the latter, whether before or after the ceremony, after a third 
immersion, and with the customary ablutions, the High priest 
then ofFeijed tlie ram for himself, the ram for the i)eople, and 
the two yearling Limbs, lie then bathed for the fourth time, 
put on white linen robes, and offered the evening incense in the 
Most Holy Place, with thetlniiiblc and hupha, as the morning. 
Leaving these vessels in the Temple, he bathed for the last time, 
put on his golden robes, returned to the Temple, offered the 
ordintiry evening incense on the golden altar, trimmed the 
golden lamp, and completed the services of the day by the tenth 
ablution of his hands and feet. Tie then resumed his ordinary 
attire ; and was accom])anied to his own house by his friends, 
for whom a feast was prepared in celebration of the happy 
completion of the i*ite of the day. 

The intelligeiKje of the liberation of the scape goat was con- 
veyed to Jerusalem by the wa vuig of kerchiefs from station to 
station. On one occasion the animal made its way back to 
the city, — an event which struck such consternation that it was 
afterwards the custom to push the goat over the jmecipitous side 
of the hill where it was set free, so that it broke its neck or 
limbs before reaching the liottom. TJie site of the precipice in 
<piestion has been recovered, on a mountain in the Judjean desert, 
west of the Dead Sea. The name Tzuk still lingers close by, at 
an ancient -well by the old high road from. Jerusalem, at the 
required distance a little over six miles (or about 12 Tekum) 
fi om the citv. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE GOVERNMENT OP THE HEBREWS 

The rule and government of the Hebrew people, as laid d6wn 
by its great Lawgiver, were, above all things, hierocjutic. With 
the exception of the space occupied by the majestic figure of 
Moses, the High priesthood is repi-esented as the culminating 
dignity of the entire Law, so far as we find it uttered in the 
earlier part of the Pentateuch, or carried out in the first five 
centuries of Jewish history. But while first in dignity, the 
High priest was not alw^ays the supreme judge. Tlie Hebrew^ 
Senate, or Sanhedrin, of which we leain the regulations from 
the important Mishnic treatise of that name, was presided over 
by a Prince, President, or Nasi, who sometimes was, and some- 
times was not, at the same time High priest. A thii-d func- 
tionary, who is also mentioned in the Talmud, was the Chief of 
the Fathers. Personal weight may, from time to time, have 
varied the relative impoi'tiince ascribed to the holders of these 
distinct functions. Their origin is traditionally traced back to 
Mount Sinai itself ; and the summons of seventy of the Elders 
of Israel to come unto the Lord (Exod. 24. i) is ai)pealed to as 
the Magna Charta of the Sanhedrin. Of the Nasiim of the tribes, 
or ‘ phyllarchs,’ ‘ men of name ^ (Numb. 1. Hi), we hear more in 
the Pentateuch than we do in the Mishna. The division of the 
kingdom probably tended to make the representation of the 
nation by the Senate, to a great extent, replace an}*^ purely tribal 
organisation. The J udges in the time before the Monarchy, like 
the Presidents of the Sanhedrin in later times, were sometimes 
High priests, as was Eli, and sometimes men of various tribes, as 
Gideon in later times. Simon the Just was High priest and 
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Nasi, or president of the senate ; Antigonus the Sochean being 
at that time Chief of the Fathers. Simon was succeeded as 
High priest hy his brother Eleasar, and as President by Habbi 
Jose ben Joeser. 

The power given to the priesthood, not for ritual purposes 
alone, but also for those of government, is remarkably illustrated 
by the institution of the w'ar priest, or Sacerdos unctus ad 
helium (Sotah 8. i), referied to in Deuteronomy (20. 2 ). Mai- 
monides writes : — ‘ In time of war they ajjpointed a priest 
who should speak to the people in war, and they anointed him 
wit£ the oil of unction. This is he who is called the Messiah 
Milchama.* * The presence of the sons of Eli with the Ark in the 
field is consistent wdth this account of the war priest. The 
differences cited between the priest who was anointed with the 
oil of unction, and him who was clad with many garments (that 
is to say, with the eight sacred garments prescribed for Aaron), is 
said by both Maimonides and Bartenora (Megillah 1. 9 ) to refer 
to the fact, that the sacred oil prepared by IVToses was exhausted 
by the reign of Josiah ; and that as it wjis held to be unlawful 
to reproduce any like it, neither king nor piiest has been 
anointed since that date. 

The election of a king, in the 47f)th year after the Exodus, 
was sanctioned by oracle ( 1 Sam. 8 . 7 ), although denounced by the 
prophet Samuel as the rejection of the Theocracy. The ‘man- 
ner of the kingdom ’ was then prescribed, written in the book, 
and laid up before the Lord. In the Book of Deuteronomy 
(17. 14 - 20 ) are found certain laws to regulate the regal function. 
The description of the royal power and dignity which is con- 
tained in the treatise Sanhedrin is said by Maimonides in his 
commentary on the passage, to refer to the kings of the third, 
or Idumsean, dynasty (who were unlearned in the Law). From 
the charge given by the prophet Jeremiah (21. 12 ) it is 
inferred that the kings of the House of David were membeis 
of the Sanhedrin. 

The dignity of the King, according to the Mishna, had thirty 
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grades, while that of the priest had hxit twent}'-four ( A.both 
IL 6). The eighth chapter of the First Book of Samuel is re- 
ferj’ed to as the authority for the first statement. The King, 
according to the treatise Sanhedrin, neither judged nor was 
judged. He did not bear witness, nor was witness to be borne 
against him. Ho was not subject to the duty of marrying the 
widow of his brother, nor was his own widow allow, ed to re- 
marry beneath her lank. He was not even allowed to many a 
widow, unless it were the widow of a king, as to which David 
(2 Sam. 12. s) was cited as an example. When any of his near 
relatives died, he was not to leave the palace. On the funeral 
feast for a king the whole people were to sit on the ground, the 
king’s successor alone on a seat. 

In time of war the King intervened in the council of the 
senate. He was sole general. He might select what he chose 
from the spoil, not exceeding the half. The legal number of his 
wives was restricted to 18. He was not to keep a large number 
of horses for display (Deut. 17. 16), although the caution did 
not apply to cavalry for military service. He was not to accu- 
mulate gold or silver beyond what was required for the pay- 
ment of his servants and for the business of the kingdom. He 
was to wu'ite a copy of the book of the Law, which was to be 
his constant companion. NTo one might ride his horse. No 
one might sit on his throne. No one might use his staff. He 
was to shave and wash in private. It appears from the tract 
Sabbath (10. 4 ) that the command of the King in certain cases 
superseded the Law of the Sabbath; Rabbi Judah objected to 
the carriage of letters by the royal runners, or messengers, on 
that day, but Maiiiionides says that the decision was against 
R. Judah. This exidains the conduct of David, and that of the 
High priest Alum elech (1 Ham. 21.2; cf. Matt. 12. s). The 
aim of the entire code of rules was the maintenance of the royal 
dignity in the sight of the people. 

On one occasion only, except on the occasion of his unction 
or coronation, the King took an officiating part in the rites of 
public worship. No one but a king of the House of David 
was allowed to sit within the Inner Court of the Temple. It is 
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an example of the cuiious irregularity with which the Mishna- 
ioth have been arranged in tracts, that the account of thi.- 
ceremonial is not to be found within the tract Sanhedrin, 
which treats of the royal dignity, or in the tract Succoth, which 
treats of the Feast of Taberniicles, but in Sotah (7. 8), the treatise 
as to the administration of the Water of Jealousy. At the 
close of the first day of the Feast of Tal)ernacles, in the Sabbatic 
year, a tribune having been erected in the Temple court, the 
King was seat('<l there, the Khatsiin brought forth the book of the 
Law, and handed it to the Head of tlie congregation, the latter 
liandcd it to tlie Sagan, or deputy High priest ; the Sagan to the 
PontiflT, the Pontiff’ to the King. The King rose to receive the 
roll, and then sat to read the appointed lesson, which was from 
the beginning of the Book of Deuteronomy to chapter 6. v. 4, 
followed by six other lessons from the same book. He concluded 
by himself giving the benedictions, which on other occasions 
were uttered by the High priest. 

After the High priest, and the Messiah Milchama (if ap- 
pointed) ranked the Sagan, or vice Higli priest. If on any occa- 
sion the High priest was inciipacitated for performing his func- 
tions, as occurred in the case of Matthias the son of Theophilus, 
on the Day of Expiation in the year of the Nativity (17 Ant. 
0 . 4 ), when he was represented by Josephus the son of Ellemus, 
the Sagan was his substitute. Next to the Sagan were two priests, 
called Kethilukin, or Catholociani, tlie meaning of which name 
IS obscure. They w ere succeeded in dignity by the Amercal, 
or prefect of the Amercalim ; a word translated by the title 
(chamberlain. The Amercal was the priest in charge of the 
keys of the Temple gates, and his function so far corresponded 
to that of the High Chamberlain at an Imperial or royal 
court, a great officer whose badge of dignity is a golden kt^y. 
Next to the Amercal, according to Maimonides, mnked the 
Prefect of the Treasury ; then the Prefect of the Guai'd ; the 
Prefect of the Fathers ; and, lastly, the Gregarian, or ordinary 
priests, called the laois in St. Luke’s Gospel (1. 2i). Under 
the A mei’cal were seven prefects of the gates. The treasui’ers, 
or Puhethim, aie said in the ti-eatise Shekalim to be not fewer 
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than three. It is not clear whether they were different officers 
from the Kethilukin, of whom only two are mentioned in the 
Tosaphta. Under the prefect of the guard, 3 priests and 21 
Levites kept nightly watch in the Temple precincts ; and we may 
catch the echo of the tread of the prefect in his nightly rounds, 
and the response of the vigil, in the 134th Psalm. The Prefect 
of the Pathers ])robably had the command of the fifteen prefects, 
who are mentioned in tlie treatise Shekalim (5. l), where the 
name of some ancient i)riest is associated with each function. 
These included the prefects of the vigils, of the offerings, of the 
lots, of the turtle doves, of the sick among the priests, and of 
the fountains and water channels. To these had to be added 
the crier, who announced the time of cockciow; the priest 
responsible for closing the gates ; and the prefect of flagel- 
lation, or provost marshal. Theie were also distinguished the 
hereditary office of the player of the tsel-tsel, or cymbals, 
the chief of the singers, the maker of the sacrificial cakes, the 
maker of tlie incense, the guardian of the veils, and the keeper 
of the vestments. 

The High priest judged, and was Inxble to bo judged. He 
bore testimony, and testimony might be bonie against him. He 
was not to marry a widow. Ho might not follow in a funeral. 
The Sagan was to interpose between the Pontiff and the people. 
If the High priest had to mourn, the i>eople called out * We 
lament with thee.' He replied, ‘ Blessed l>e ye from heaven.’ 
If he gave a funeral feast, the guests sat on the ground, the 
Pontiff on a low stool. 

The Great Sanhedrin consisted of 71 judges. The cases 
of an idolatrous tiibe, of an accused High priest, or of a ques- 
tioned false pi'ophet, were reserved for the decision of this 
tribunal. War was not to be commenced without its authority. 
The limits of the city or of the courts of the Temple could 
only be enlarged by this Senate. The provincial courts, of 
which Josephus (in 1 Wars 8. s) mentions five, were appointed 
by the Great Sanhedrin. No (dty could be condemned for 
idolatry without this authority. The Great Sanhedrin sat in 
the chamber of hewn stone (Gazith), within the court of the 
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T<^inple.' It was expelled thence, by the Homan authority, 
find lost its capital jurisdiction, 40 years before the overthrow 
of the Temple, or just before the date of the Crucifixion. 
There is no account given of the interference of the Komai 
procurators with any other court, before the outbreak of the 
war, or with the exercise of capital punishment by the J ewish 
magistrates, except for the above offences, which were reserved 
for the judgment of the Senate, but as to which the Homan 
authority was piofoundly indifferent. 

The Bethdin, or smaller Sanhedrin, consisted of 23 judges. 
Capital crimes, which were 36 in number, were decided on by 
this court, y'ith the excej)tion of those above specified. . The 
aiTangement of the benches for the judges was circular, so that 
they could see one another’s fii(!es. Two scribes stood before 
them, on the right hand and on the Jeft, who wrote down the 
sentence of acquittal or of condemnation. The witnesses were 
cautioned by the judges before giving evidence, and warned 
that the blood of the culprit would lie on their heads if they 
gave false testimony. Special rules are given in the tract San- 
hedrin for the examination of the witnesses, at first apart, and 
aftirwards confronted with each other. If, after the witnesses 
were heard, the judges differed in opinion, the decision of the 
majority was limited by certain rules. If twelve were for 
acquittal, and eleven for condemnation, the defendant w^as set 
free. If eleven were for acquittal and twelve for condemnation, 
two other judges were added ; and in case of need the number 
was successively increased to 71, so as to obtain a majority of 
two. A judge w^ho had voted for condemnation might reverse 
his vote, but not one who had voted for acquittal. 

Witness was not accepted from gamblers, usurers, pigeon 
breeders, or those who traded in, or who eat, the fruits of the 
seventh year. The evidence of relatives and enemies was also 
unacceptable. The former included the brother, the father’s 
or mother’s brother, the husband of a sister or of the father’s 
or mother’s sister, the step-father, the father-in-law, the wife’s 


* Nidd 5. 3 ; Mawionidcs in Mcbecoth, 1. 10. See p. 380« 
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sister’s husband, with his sons and kinsfolk, or the step-son. A 
friend was defined to be such a person as a groomsman. An 
enemy one to whom the persons concerned had not spoken for 
three days, on the ground of hatred. 

Capital punishment was inflicted by four different methods ; 
namely, lapidation, burning, slaying with the sword, and 
strangulation. Lapidation, the most disgraceful of these in- 
flictions, was inflicted for 16 crimes, specified in the treatise 
Sanhedrin, including blasphemy, idolatry, witchcraft, and the 
breach of the Sabbath. Burning was limited to two particular 
cases of infringement of the Seventh Commandment. *The 
homicide, and the inhabitants of a city given over ^to idolatry, 
were to be punished by the sword ; which was also the only 
capital penalty that it was in the power of the king to inflict. 
Strangulation was the punishment for striking father or mother, 
for kidnapping, for the elder who disobeyed the edict of the 
Senate, for the false prophet, or him who prophesied in the name 
of an idol and for simple breaches of the Seventh Command- 
ment. 

Special provisions apply to the case of the refractory elder. 
Three tribunals existed, which successively took cognisance of 
this offence. Of these the first sat at the gate of the mountain 
of the House ; the second at the gate of the Coui-t of the Women ; 
the third in the chamber of hewn stone. These correspond to 
the three grades of judicial decision, by 3, by 21, and by 71 
judges. An elder accused of false tejiching, if thought guilty by 
the first court, was sent on by him to the second, and similarly 
by the second to the third. If, after condemnation, he continued 
to maintain his opinion verbally, he was not punished ; but if he 
carried it out in action he was subject to the penalty of the 
law. 

A Jew was not held to be guilty of blasphemy, unless he 
uttered the Tetragrammaton, or Sacred Name. In the examina- 
tion of the witnesses, that name was not to be pronounced, 
unless the evidence was so conclusive that it was necessary to 
dispel any doubt. The eldest witness was then told ‘ Say 
exactly what you heard.’ If he then uttered the forbidden word, 
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the judges, who stood erect, rent their garments, which were 
not, in that case, to be mended (cf. Matt. 26. 66). The second 
and the third witnesses then said, ‘ I heard the same as he.^ 

The place of execution was always at some distance from the 
place of judgment. An officer of the court stood at the door 
of the tribunal with a kerchief in his hand, and a man on 
horsebacji rode to and fro between the court and the place of 
execution. If at any moment before the sentence took place a, 
witness in favour of the criminal reached the court, the kerchief 
was waved, and the prisoner was brought back for re-hearing. 
Even if the prisoner asserted that he could produce evidence in 
his favour, delay was awarded, if he gave any kind of proof. 
When arrived within ten cubits of the place of punishment, the 
culprit was urged to confess (Josh. 7. 19 ), the meaning of the 
institution being, that confession bcung made, and punishment 
inflicted, the Law was satisfied, and the future life and happiness 
of the offender were secure. At a distance of four cubits fr om 
the place of punishment, the clothes of the criminal were taken 
off. The place itself was elevated to about the height of two 
men. One of the witnesses pushed the criminal over, so that 
he might fall on his loins. If he was killed by the fall it was 
enough, if not, the other witness had to cast a stone on his breast, 
aiid if death did not ensue, ‘ all Israel,* that is to say, the by- 
standers, had to aid in the lapidation (Deut. 17. 7). If the ex- 
ecution took place for blasphemy or for idolatry, the culprit was 
then hung upon a tree (Deut. 21. 23 ), but the body was not 
honoured by the rites of interment. Two tombs were appointed 
by the Senate; one for the remains of criminals who had been 
stoned or burned, the other for those killed by sword or halter. 
After the flesh had perished in these repositories, the bones were 
1‘emoved to private sepulchres. The relatives of the criminal 
might lament, but not with a loud cry. 

The account given (Sanhedrin 7. 2 ) of the infliction of the 
punishment of burning is so utterly repulsive that we avoid its 
reproduction, even under the veil of a foreign tongue, and refer 
those who wish for particulars to the treatise above cited. As 
to strangulation, the provision that a soft piece of linen should 
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be put round the hard cord used for the purpose, cannot be 
called a very material alleviation of the punishment, if, indeed, 
it was not a provision expressly introduced to make sure of the 
actual strangulation. 

Pecuniary questions were decided by three judges ; to be 
one of whom it was necessary to be either a priest, a Levite, or 
an Israelite of sufficient standing to be able to marry the 
daughter of a priest. Under the head of pecuniary questions 
are grouped together what we regard as criminal and as civil 
questions. Three tracts on these subjects, called the First, the 
Middle, and the Last Gate, precede the tract Sanhedrin in 
the order Nezikin of the Mishna, which contains the greater 
part of the judiciary institutions of the Jews. Those who 
wish to letxrn what are offences of the hand, and what offences 
of the foot, will tind them clearly detailed in the three tiucts 
in question. 

The treatise Sanhedrin, which contains the law as to 
capital punishment, is followed by the tract Maccoth, which 
deals with crimes incurring minor penalties. Of these the first 
is false witness, which is only a capital crime if it leads to the 
execution of the person accused. The punishment of exile for 
the unintentional homicide is here discussed. Some Mishnaioth 
are devoted to the definition of those who are to be beaten. The 
number of stripes adjudged must bo divisible by three. In 
certain cases, a portion of the sentence was inflicted, and after 
the wounds had healed, the remainder. The blows were to be 
given between the shoulders by a scourge made of four folds of 
a leathern strap. The culprit was tied by both hands to a 
column, and the lictor stood behind him on a stone, holding the 
scourge, of which the handle was to be a palm long, in one hand. 
A crier called out aloud the 58th and 59th verses of the 28th 
chapter of Deuteronomy, and then the 1st and 2nd verses of 
the same chapter. If the culprit died under the lash the lictor 
was blameless, unless the scourge were not of the correct si^e. 
In that case the lictor was eidlod. 

Arty criminal who had committed a capital offence, and 
suffered scourging in consequence, was free from the heavier 
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penalty. And this applied, not to the legal infliction of the sen- 
tence alone, but to tlie remission of that Divine vengeance 
which was held to apply to crime actually committed, but as to 
which the necessary legal proof, by the accord of the witnesses 
produced, was not forthcoming. The tract Sliebuoth (1. e) 
explains that for all wilful sin, or impurity in the Sanctuary 
and holy^ things, the blood of the goat thn-t is sprinkled within 
the veil and the Day of Expiation atone. For all other trans- 
gressions the emissary, or scape goat, makes expiation. For 
offences against a brother, compensation had to be made and 
par3on asked (Baba Kama 8. 7i). If the offended party died 
before this had been done, pardon had to be asked at his grave. 
But the treatise Sanhedrin concludes with the affirmation, that 
every Israelite is the heir of eternal life, with the exception of 
those who deny the resurrection of the dead, those who deny 
that the Law wjis given from heaven, and the Epicureans. 
Habbi Akiba adds those who read foreign books; and Abba 
Schaul, those who pronounce the Sacied Name according to its 
letters. 

The Sacerdotal order of the Hebrew Government endured 
without material change, so far as can be ascertained, for nearly 
490 years, or ten periods of Jubilee, from the Exodus. The 
respective pi'ominence of either the High priest himself, of 
the prophet, or of the judge, whose names are recorded in the 
historic books, apj)ears very greatly to have depended on the 
personal qualities of the individuals. A sort of double head- 
ship was continued after the decease of the great legislator who 
was ‘ Of Jeshurun king * (Deut. 33. 5 ). The word Bosh, which 
is used a little later in this verse, whether it applies to the 
members of the Sanhedrin, or to the phyllarchs, or chiefs of 
the tribes, is frequently repeated in Jewish history in the sense 
of prince. In the Book of Numbers (2. 3 et seq.), the phyllarchs 
are denoted under the title of Nasi, vrhich was home by Simon 
III., (as appears from the coins), as the equivalent of the word 
Ethnarch ; which is applied to this Pontiff by Josephus, and 
which was used by Archelaus on his coins. The word Sar is 
applied to the ‘captain of the Lord’s host,’ in the Book of 
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Joshua (5. u). The Shuphethim, or Judges, are called hy 
Gesenius ‘ leaders and magistrates,* and the word suffetesy applied 
to the chief magistrates of the Carthaginians (who were an 
Aramaic speaking people), is identified by that respectable 
authority with the Hebrew woixi translated J udges. Abimelech, 
the son of Gideon, is called King ; and J ephthah is styled Katzin ; 
a word which, from its root, has probably a true military signi- 
fication ; as the word * captain * is used, in its highest sense, 
amongst ourselves. These various indications of minor changes 
in the distribution of the executive power appears to be in 
harmony with the original institutions of the Hebrews. * The 
first instance of profound modification occun*ed in the old 
age of Samuel ; and although the ‘ manner of the kingdom * was 
ordered by that great priest, his own disapproval of the change 
is most distinctly recorded (1 Sam. 10. 25 ; cf. 12. 17 ). The 
exact year of the anointing of Saul is not poKsitively stated, as 
forty years is allotted to the successive or joint rule of Samuel 
and Saul. Josephus, indeed, makes the reign of Saul extend 
for eighteen years during the lifetime of Samuel, and for 
twenty-two years after his death ; but that distribution allows 
no time, as compared with the clear determination of the same 
period of the history, for the independent rule of Samuel, The 
commencement of the reign of Saul is distinctly attributed 
(1 Sam. 13. i) to the first year of the week, and the most pro- 
bable date thus falls in An. Sac. 3745. That there had been, 
however, some breach or disturbance in the sacerdotal succes- 
sion, even before the sudden and coincident deaths of Eli and 
his two sons, is proved by the reference (1 Chron. 24. 3) to 
Zadoc, who was made High priest by Solomon, as being of the 
sons of Eleasar; while Abiathar, whom that king thrust out, 
(1 Kings 2, 27 ), being a descendant of Ahimelech, and thus of 
Eli, was (1 Chron. 24. 3 ) of the sons of Ithamar. The conten- 
tion of the Samaritans that Eli was a heretic High priest is so 
far supported by these passages of the Bible, that it is clear 
that some interruption of the succession of the sons of Eleasar 
must have preceded the pontificate of Eli. A change in the 
place of the Tabernacle, or religious centre of the people, is stated 
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in the Mishna twice to have occurred within the period of 
jacerdotal rule ; but it does not seem as if this statement was 
founded on any information other than is to be derived from 
references to the several spots named in the Bible. The 
allocation of 14 years to the maintenance of the Tabernacle at 
Gilgal, 369 to its maintenance at Shiloh, and 57 to that at Nob 
and Gibeon, which are the periods given by the Mishna, leaves 
10 years unaccounted for between the crossing of the Jordan 
and the death of Saul, and 17 yeai*s between the former date 
and that of the capture of Jerusalem by David. (See page 276.) 

With the overthrow and slaughter of Saul, in the Sabbatic 
week which completed the period of seventy weeks of years, or 
ten Jubilees, from the Exodus, the second phase of the Hebrew 
Monarchy, that of the heredibiry kingship, commenced. The 
form of regal government then established may be regarded as 
existing for 460 years, down to the commencement of the ser- 
vitude of seventy years to the king of Babylon, An. Sac. 4219. 
But the period of the undivided rule of any king of Israel was 
but brief. It can only be said with cei*titude to have endured 
from the death of Ishbosheth, son of Saul, An. Sac. 3766, to 
the death of Solomon, An. Sac. 3839. From the capture of 
Samaria by Shalmaneser, at the end of an independence of 290 
years, An. Sac. 4089, to the extinction of the Hebrew inde- 
pendence by tho defeat and death of Josiah at the battle of 
Megiddo, by Neku, king of Egypt, An. Sac. 4210, a term of 120 
or 121 years, is the only period, after the death of Solomon 
during which the House of Judah even pretended to hold the 
hegemony in Palestine. 

The broad lines which are thus traced by the Sacred his- 
torians afford a bolder and more easily grasped division of the 
history of the government of the Hebrews than do any minor 
events, important though they were to the actors, which circled 
round these cardinal dates. Thus the end of the First Monarchy 
may be, and has been for some purposes, differently dated. The 
battle of Megiddo was the actual close of the Jewish independ- 
ence. The depositions and deportations of kings and people, on 
at least five different occasions ; the eras of revolt and of sub- 
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mission ; and the final destruction of the city, and burning of 
the Holy House, by Nebuchadnezzar, are all referred to ascer- 
tainable dates. So, again, with regard to the return from the 
Captivity, there are different eras of release. The death of 
Nebuchadnezzar, An. Sac. 4247, was the first of these, when 
king Jeconiah was released from the hetivier burden of his 
imprisonment. The capture of Babylon by Cyrus, foflowed by 
the immediate permission to the Jews under Shcshbazzar to 
return to Jerusalem (Ezra 1. l), and by the laying of the found- 
ation of the Temple in the following year (An. Sac. 4273) is 
the second instance of improvement in the condition of the 
Jews. During the remainder of the reign of Cyrus, during 
that of his son C.ambyses, and down to the accession of Darius 
the son of Hystaspes, the restoration of Jerusalem was arrested. 
But in the 2nd year of Darius, An. Sac. 4289, seventy years 
from the invasion following the revolt of Jehoiakim against 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 24. l), the close of the ‘indignation’ 
was announced by the prophet Zecharmh (1. 12 ); the re- 
building of the Temple was resumed ; and the dedication of the 
Holy House followed, fou}' years later, in the 6th year of Da- 
rius, An. Sac. 4293 (Ezra 6. 15 ). 

An unrecorded period of fifty-five years (during which some 
writers, but not Josephus, consider the events narrated in the 
Book of Esther to have occurred) separate the Passover of the 
year 4294 (Ezra 6. 19 ) from that in the Gth year of Artaxerxes 
(Eziu 7. 9 ), An. Sac. 4349, after the lapse of 1,080 years from the 
Exodus. A descendant of Zadoc, Ezra no doubt had the posi- 
tion of chief of the Sanhedrin ; Joiachim, the son of Jeshua 
(Ezi‘a 10. is) having probably by that time succeeded his father, 
who was High priest in An. Sac. 4289 (Hag. 1. 1 ). The 
appointment of Nehemiah, as Tirshatha, or governor represent- 
ing the great king, followed, in the 20th of Artaxerxes, An. Sac. 
4363. The wall of Jerusalem was then closed, during the High 
priesthood of Eliashib the son of Joiachim, the first Pontiff of 
whom any ascertained coins exist. With the close of the Book 
of Nehemiah, An. Sac. 4375 (Neh. 13. e), the period of transi- 
tion, extending from the death of Nebuchadnezzar, closes, and 
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that of a domestic government, under the High priests and 
Presidents of the Senate, may be taken to commence. 

From at least the time of the 18th, down to that of the 33rd, 
dynasty of Fgypt, the position of Palestine left it frequently 
exposed to the inroads of the kings of Egypt and of Syria, in 
their secular struggles for supremacy. The Sacerdotal Govern- 
ment wag^not strong enough to hold its own ; and the harshness 
of the Syrian rule, under the 4th and 5th Antiochus, led to the 
national movement headed by Judas Maccabeus; to the acknow- 
ledgment of his brother Simon as Ethnarch of the Jews ; and to 
the Assumption of the monarchy by Aristobulus, An. Sac. 4705, 
which date is accurately stated by Josephus as in the 472nd 
year from the Captivity. The llasmonean line of princes, tom 
by family strife, was displaced by Herod, the Idumsean, who 
was made king by the Senate of Home, An. Sac. 4770, and 
became master of Jerusalem, An. Sac. 4773. With the death 
of Herod, An. Sac. 4806, in the year assigned with the greatest 
probability as the date of the Nativity, the independence 
of the Second Jewish Kingdom came to an end, after a brief 
duration of a century. Archelaua, the son of Herod, was 
allowed the title of Ethnarch alone, as we find it on his coins ; 
and although the title of King was enjoyed by Herod Agiippa, as 
well as by Agrippall., the extent of their dominions, no less than 
the sovereignty of their power, were limited by the influence of 
the Homan Presidents of Syria, and of the Procurators of Judsea. 
The destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, An. Sac. 4879, in the 
1710th year from the Exodus, was the virtual close of the 
Jewish polity, although coins of Agrippa were struck as late as 
An. Sac. 4904, twenty-five years after the great catastrophe. 
The hereditary priesthood endured, in the first line (with the 
exception of the break from Eli to Abiathar), for 1,378 years, 
Menelaus, the third son of Simon II., being the 49th High 
priest. The second line, that of the Hasmonean Pontiffs, closed 
with the murder of Aristobulus, the 58th High priest, by Herod, 
the husband of his sister Mariamne, in An. Sac. 4775. Thus 
the whole duration of the hereditary High priesthood, including 
the period of *5 6 years, during which its functions were in abey- 
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ance, was 1,506 years, in which time the pontifical robes were 
worn by 58 High priests. The shadowy Pontiffs who were ap- 
pointed and displaced by the Idumaean kings, or by the Homan 
governors of Palestine, during the remaining term of 104 years 
for which the Temple was standing, were 25 in number, which 
allows little more than 4 years for the average term of office ; 
while the average time for which the hereditary priests held 
their dignity was about 25 yeai'S each. 

Of the Presidents of the Senate, no complete list is in exist- 
ence. From the time of Simon the J ust, who was both High priest 
and President in An. Sac. 4500, to the death of Simon thb son 
of Gamaliel, in the year of the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, the names of ten Presidents can be collected from the 
Talmud, including both of the above-named Rabbis. This 
allows an average time of office of 34 years, which is longer than 
that of the High priests. Among the latter, however, the suc- 
cession passed twice to three, and once to two, brothers ; while 
the great age attained by the famous Rabbis was proverbial. 
During the above term of 379 years the names of five of the 
vice-presidents, or chiefs of the fathers, are also known. Gama- 
liel the younger, the son of Simon ben Gamaliel, was the fifth 
of the seven Presidents who were dignified by the title of Rab- 
ban, or Great Master. He was succeeded. An. Sjxc. 4891, by 
his son Simon, cited in the Talmud as Rashbag, the father of 
the famous Judah the Saint, the codifier of the Mishna, who 
died An. Sac. 4998. Simon III., dying in 5010, was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Gamaliel, the last of the Tanaim, 
or Mishnic doctors. He was established at Tiberias. The title 
of Nasi was borne by the Presidents who followed. And the 
principal rabbis and doctors of the law who were their contem- 
poraries, and who are known by the title of Amoraim, are 
those whose names occur in the Gemara down to the close of 
the Talmud, in An. Sac. 5309. 

The temper and policy of the Sacerdotal Government was 
to some extent varied, from time to time, by the prevalence of 
the views held by one or other of the main schools, or sects, 
of the Jews. Of these three are mentioned in the Gosj)els, 
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four by Josephus, and as many as ten by the Talmudic 
writers. 

Of these, the most ancient was the great party of the Sad- 
ducees, which is traced in the Talmud to certain doctors of the 
name of Sadoc and Baithos, about the time of Simon the Just, 
An. Sac. 4500. Akin to this sect, which guided the counsels 
of the great High priest, Johanan II., or Hyreanus, for the last 
years of his life, and which maintained supremacy for 33 years, 
was that of the Karaites, whose origin has been by some writers, 
dated as low as the seventh or eighth century, hnt who are 
menfioned by name in the tract Megillah of the Talmud. In his 
Comments on the tract E-osh Hashanah, Houtingius discusses the 
difference between the Karaites and the Sadducees, referring to 
the strict adherence of the former to the actual observation of 
the new moon. The central principle of these religionists was 
that of adherence to the written Law as the sole guide of faith 
and practice, and the erection of a barrier against those constantly 
multiplying ‘ hedges of the law,^ which from the early times of the 
Maccabees were insisted on by the rival party of the Pharisees. 
The reproach which was hmled against the Sadducees as to 
their unbelief of the future life, which may no doubt have ap- 
plied to many of the sect, was incurred by the advocacy of the 
doctrine that the Law give no distinct utterance on this point. 
With regard to this, it should be borne in mind that the reply 
given by Jesus to the question put by the Sadducees as to the 
future lot of the woman who had mairied seven brothers, did 
not take the form of citing any distinct precept, but was, as in 
the teaching of the Pharisees, made in the way of inference 
from the title given to the Most High as the God of their 
fathers. It is a remarkable fact, that the Jews who embraced 
Christianity are alluded to in the Talmud as Galilsean Saddu- 
oees, notwithstanding the fact that belief in the resurrection of 
the dead was the very central doctrine of their faith. This 
disbelief, as a theoretical opinion, weighed less with the Phari- 
sees, as a matter to excite objection, than the refusal to adopt 
those outward rules of purification which were not made part 
of the synhedral law until tifter the introduction of Christianity. 
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The sect of the Pharisees, to use the words of the learned 
Abb4 Chiarini, in his French edition of the treatise Beracoth, 
originated in the reaction against the Saddnceos and Karaites, 
in the eai’ly times of the Hasmoneans. Their main doctrines 
were the observance of the oral Law, the cultivation of tradi- 
tion, and tlie establishment of fences to the Law, or supple- 
mentary rules, the enforcement of which would render impos- 
sible the breach of any direct precept. To this was a'dded, by 
their opponents, the reproach that they elevated tradition above 
the written law, and ceremonies above morality. The Phari- 
sees, according to the same learned author, consisted of seven 
schools, viz., (1), The Shecamites, or those who bore the Law on 
their shoulders ; that is to say, who were anxious to make a 
parade of their obedience. (2), The Niephes, or borrowers, 
who were in the habit of asking for loans of money to bestow 
on charity, or for religious objects. (3), The Kizeen, or Coun- 
tei’s, who enumerated the number of transgressions. (4), Those 
who pretended to renounce their fortunes in order to consecrate 
it to alms and pious works (as in the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira). (5), Those who a.sked their neighbours if they had 
done anything which required exjnating sacrifice or compensa- 
tion (Matt. 19. 16). (6), Those who did right from the Fear of 

God. And, finally, those who, like Abraham, did so from the 
Love of God. Thus, out of the seven groups, at least five would 
fairly come under the designation of hypocrites. 

At the time of the Evangelists the main division, however, 
of the Phaiisees was into the two great opposing schools of 
Hillel and Sliamai : the constant opposition of which two cele- 
brated doctors turned on minute points ; and were supported by 
arguments of a character difficult to convey to an English 
reader. The main characteristics might be s?iid to be, that the 
school of Hillel sought to lighten or alleviate, and that of 
Shamai to confirm, or as it was called aggravate, the Law. But 
even as to this, their opinions were sometimes reversed. The 
Hebrew words in question are respectively translated ‘ destroy * 
and ‘ fulfil * in the English New Testament (Matt. 5. 17). 

Among the other sects, the Gaulonites or Zealots, who are 
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mentioned by Josephus,^ were the opponents of the Herodians, 
named in the Gospel (Matt. 22. le); the former declaring 
that the Jews could not be the subjects and* tributaries of any 
King but God ; the latter arguing that it is allowable to sub- 
mit to force in mattei*s of conscience. 

The Hellenists, in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, adopted 
the maxims of the Gi*eek Philosophy, and formed the crest of that 
wave of phgan influence the effect of which may be traced in the 
translation of the Law into Greek (for which a fast was subse- 
quently appointed), and even in the use of the Greek mode of 
writing from left to right, as is seen on a coin of Eleasar. (Fig. 2.) 

The views of the Mehistanites, — a sect dating its origin 
from the return from Babylon, are to be detected in the Talmud 
wherever the dual action of good and evil spuits is referred to. 
They were also addicted to astrological observances. The Mis- 
ramites, — a s<5ct originating about the time of Alexander the 
Great, are betokened by their use of the numeric or graphic 
Cabbala, which is held to be of Egyptian origin. The Essenes 
are characterized by Chiarini as giving an jillegorical sense to 
the Law of Moses, and as the authors of a great part of the 
Agada of the Talmud. The Therapeutes were a sect who 
placed supreme happiness in contemplation, and to whom most 
of what is called the Dogmatic Cabbala is attributed. 


‘ 13 Ant. 5. 9, 18 Ant. 1. 3 2 Wan 8. lM4. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TAXES, TRIBUTE, AND OFFERINGS. 

The Law of Moses regarded the produce of the soil of Palestine 
as the source of the wealth, and the means of the support, of 
the people. To the law of hereditary ownership, admitting a 
descent to females only in the event of the failure of male heirs, 
were added special provisions as to the reverting of the fee 
simple, of all lands which had been sold, to the representatives 
of the hereditary owner, in the Yejir of Jubilee (Levit. 25, lo). 

Private rights being thus secured by a special code of insti- 
tutions, the support of the worship of the Temple, the main- 
tenance of the priests and Levites, and the relief and support of 
the poor, were no less carefully provided for by the legislator. 
Following the order of the treatises of the Mishna, which show 
how the precepts of the Pentateuch were actually carried out, 
we find that the tract Peah, the second treatise of the First 
Order, opens with the statement that no exact measure has 
been prescribed for the corner of the field, the first-fruits, or the 
appearance money, or offering to be made at the chief festivals. 
The first of these items refers to the precept (Levit. 23. 22 ), to 
leave the comer of the field, in the harvest, for the poor. 
Maimonides notes, that when the Mishna says, ‘there is no 
fixed measure,* it is to be understood ‘ given in the Law,* but 
that according to the decision of the sages the portion thus left 
must not be less than the 60th part of the field. This, then 
may be taken as the first definite charge upon the land which 
was made for the support of the poor. 

The ‘ corner * might be in any part of the field. The general 
rule for its reservation was, ‘ that what was edible fruit of the 
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earth, was watched, and was harvested at one time,* came under 
the law. The cereals and leguminous plants are named ; and 
among trees the fruit of the Oaruba, the nut, the almond tree, 
the vino, the pomegranate, the olive, and the palm. It is inci- 
dentally mentioned in the comments on this Mishna that there 
wore three quajstors, or officers, who looked after the obligatory 
annual payments. The rightful claims of the poor are detailed 
ill this trilct, together with the rules for the collection and 
distribution of the alms of the ‘ dish * and of the ‘ basket.* No 
person had any claim to the comer, to the right of gleaning, or 
to a ihare in the tithes of the poor, who possessed an income 
of 200 denarii, or zuzx, a year, or who had by him at one time 
50 denarii that could be employed in trading. Who ever took 
alms beyond his actual light or need, would, according to the 
Mishna, be sui'e to come to beggary. And whoever, being in 
need, did not accept alms, might confidently expect to be able to 
nourish others, at his own cost, before he loft the •world. 

The rule for the tithe is more general Ilian tliat for the 
corner of the fitdd ; as it includes all produce of the earth that 
is eaten, and that is guarded, or not wild. The law of the 
first-fruits, of the objects as to which the decimation was 
doubtful, and of the intermixture of crops which might compli- 
cate the questions of proper separation of the portions due to 
the priests or to the poor, are discussed at great length in the 
tracts Ti’umoth, Demai, Biccurim, and Kilaim. The second 
tithes (Deut. 14. 22) form the subject of the tract Maaser Sheni. 
(Cf. 4 Ant. 8. 22, and Tobit 1. 6-8). Of these, the rules, as summed 
up by Maimonides, were that they were to be set apart ; that 
their price was not to be laid out in the purchase of anything 
but food, drink, or unguents; that they were not to be eaten in 
a state of impurity, or in mourning ; that the second tithes of 
corn, wine, and oil, were only to be oaten at J erusalem ; and 
that the same rule applied to the fruits of the fourth year of 
the week of years. The second tithes were to be set apart after 
the separation of the first tithe. In the third and sixth years 
of the week the second tithes were given to the poor. 

The tithe of the tithes (Num. 18. 2 g) which was incumbent 
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on tlie Levites, has been thought by some writers to have been 
intended as a provision for supporting the dignity of the High 
priest. Such does not appear to have been the case, at all events, 
in later times. But it was not an additional impost on the 
people at large. 

The minute provisions of the Law show how thoroughly the 
observance of the Week of Years entered into the daily life of 
the Israelites. It was not, as has been fr*equentl^ assumed, 
merely the compulsory fallow of the seventh year, and the re- 
establishment of the hereditary ownei-ship of the land in the 
49th year, that were enjoined. Etich year of the week had its 
special character ; and the adoption of such an institution as 
that of giving the second tithes, on two out of every seven years, 
to the poor was in itself a guarantee for the regular observance 
of the cycle. 

The heave offering, or cake of the first of the dough, was 
another charge upon the income of the Israelite (Num. 15. 19), 
which is treated in detail in tlie tract Halah. Wheat, barley, 
spelt, oats, and rye, earner under this obligation ; and it was for- 
bidden to reap them before the Passover. During that festival 
everyone was bound to part-ake of this cake, unleavened. 
Gleaning, the pi’oduce of the comer, and tlie first-fruits, were 
free from tithe, but were subject to the separation of this cake. 
Bice, millet, sesame, and legnmina, and in general all produce 
of the soil that increased less than 20-fold on the seed, were 
free from the heave ofiering, although subject to tithe. A 
number of minute rules ai-e given by the Mishna for the separa- 
tion of these minor ol^lations. The Biocurim were the first- 
fruits of the Holy Land, obligatory only while the Temple 
stood. Both the tithes and the Trumoth, or oblation from prepared 
articles of consumption, were incumbent on the Jews residing 
without the confines of Palestine. The former were presented 
in the Temple, the latter given to the priests when convenient. 
Imported fruits were subject to the impost. The quantity 
fixed for the oblation was the tw^enty-fourth part of the mass. 
But this pi’obably applies only to the first preparation of the 
fruits of the year, as the Mishna states that the fii’st oblation, and 
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the oblation from tithes, the heave offering, and the first-fruits, 
amount in all to one per cent. The circumcision of trees and 
vines, due on the fourth year of the week, amounted to one in 
two hundred of the value of the crop. The Biccuiim were 
confined to seven species of plants, and were not to bo brought 
in before Penb^cost. For the minute details which regulated 
tbo whole observance of tliis group of duties, the student must 
consult the First Order of the Mishna. It may be estimated 
that the whole proceeds of the first and second tithes, together 
with tho-ie specified annual offerings, amounted to a minimum 
of about 22^- per cent, on the net produce of the soil. Of this, in 
round figures, lialf went to the priests and Levites, one fourth to 
the poor, and one fourih was devoted to meet the cost of the 
yearly visits to Jerusalem, enjoined by the Law. 

The tithes and oblations alrefidy mentioned were first 
charges on the product of the soil, and vaiied, to some extent, 
in their incidence, with the fertility of the year. In addition 
to these charg( s, a small money offering was obligatory on the 
great festivals, the amount of which was not fixed by the Law, 
but was determiiKMi by the Sanhedrin at the minimum of two 
per cent, on the v.- liie of the holocaust brought by the contributor. 
There was a diflerenco between the schools of Hi 1 lei and of 
Shammai as to the exact distribution of the ‘ a])pearance money,' 
and the Khagigoh, or Easter offering ; but they are rated together 
at 3 silver maaim, or 4 8 grains of silver, which is a little over 
the weight of an English silver sixpence. 

In addition to the foregoing charges, provision for the annual 
offering of half a shekel by every adult male, was made on the 
15th day of Adar in tlie provinces, and on the 25tb in Jeru- 
salem. This annual tax, prescribed in the Pentateuch (Exod. 
30. 12), was incumbent on every male adult Israelite on pain of 
death. The very elaborate provisions by which the payment 
was regulated according to the Synhediul Law are to be found 
in the tract Shekalim of the Mishna. 

On the return from Babylon (Shekalim 2. 4), the Temple 
tax was paid in Darics, or Medic money ; afterwards in Selaim 
(the heavier shekel) ; then m Tebhaim (or half Selaim) ; finally, 
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fclie attempt was made by the people to pay only the denarius, 
or drachm. ‘Rabbi said (Buxt. fo. 2199), the common right 
has obtained to give a tridrachm.* This is the classic equiva- 
lent of the rigia, or stater, which St. Peter (Matt. 17. 27 ) 
was bidden to pay to the qujestors of the didrachm, or Temple 
tax, for his Master and himself. Most of the Kodesh money 
now extant is a little under the true weight of the stater and 
of the half-stater, the former containing as much silver as three 
English shillings. Thus the total annual money payment, for 
appearance money, Khagigah, and Temple half-shekel, amounted 
to about the same weight of silver as that contained in two 
English shillings. 

Of the civil taxation of the Jews under the Monarchy we 
have far less information than as to the Sacred imposts. From 
the passage in the Book of Samuel (1 Sam. 8. ll to 18 ), which 
is appealed to in the tract Sanhedrin, it may be gathered that 
a third tithe was separated for the King. The passage in 
Ezekiel (45. 1-8) which speaks of the consecration of a certain 
area of land for the suppoH of the priests, and for that of the 
prince, allots an equal area to each. The income of Solomon is 
stated at 666 talents of gold. If by this is intended gold to 
the weight of so many ordinary talents, the value, setting gold 
at ten times the worth of silver, was 3,330,000/. per annum. 
The number of adult males in the Holy Land at the time was 
over 1,300,000 (2 Sam. 24. 9 ), giving a rate of taxation of 
50 shillings per male, or about 12^. 6r/. per unit of population. 
The area of the land occupied by the 12 tribes was nearly 
7,000,000 English acres ; so that if reckoned as a land tax the 
sum in question would amount to nearly 10«. per acre. If we 
compare this with the valuation given in the Pentateuch (Lev. 
27. 16 ), of fifty shekels for the produce of a kor of land sown 
with barley, and allow for the relation then obtaining of between 
10 and 9 to 1 in the respective values of gold and silver, we 
come to an estimated value of from 4/. Ss. to 4/. 1 8^. for the 
value of the year’s produce of an a(*re ; the tenth part, of which 
is close upon the result, as calculated in talents, in the 1st Book of 
Kings. The portion taken by Pharaoh of the produce of the 
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knd of Egypt is stated in the Book of Genesis (47. 26) at one- 
fifth; the priests there being provided with their own land, 
which was un taxed. 

Thus a compulsory exaction of less than one-fourth of the 
annual produce of the earth, which was instituted under the 
Hierocracy, was raised to a taxation of somewhat more than 
one-third, -under the Monarchy ; independent of any abuse of 
power. The diminution of the independence of the nation, 
after the death of Solomon, is strikingly illustrated by this 
estimate of the national income. A compact territoiy of 
some 7,000,000 acres, yielding a revenue of nearly three and a 
half millions sterling per annum, was that of a politically 
respectable Power. But when this was divided into two hostile 
States, one containing a third of the ai’ea and five-eighths of 
the population of the other, and each ready to enter into hostile 
alliances for mutual injury, it is evident how little inlluence 
could be exerted by the kings of Israel or of Judah, and how 
utterly unable they both were, when thus divided, to resist the 
forces of eitliei* Syria, Assyria, or Egypt. 

It remains to consider those contributions to the support of 
the services of the Temple which were either voluntary, or 
incurred in consequence of some family event, or of some 
violation of the kiw ; as well as of that oigaiiization of the 
priesthood of which the details ai-e given in the Mishna. 

The most clear and satisfactory account that exists of the 
Jewish Sacrifices is that given by Maimonides in his preface 
to the Order Kodashim of the Mishna. In this he cites both 
the precepts of the Pentateuch, and those of the Mishna, and 
laments that the neglect and ignorance of many of his country- 
men rendered necessary such an abstract of the Law. 

All sacrifices enjoined or permitted by the Jewish Law rank 
under four heads. They were either Holocausts ; Sacrifices for 
Sin ; Sacrifices for Error or trespass ; or Peace Offerings. Again, 
there was a fourfold division of the sacrifices, according to those 
persons on whose behalf they were oflfered. These were, first, 
public Sacrifices offered for the whole people ; secondly, private 
sacrifices for individuals ; thirdly, those sacrifices for the whole 
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congregation which partook of a private nature ; and, fourthly, 
those private sacrifices which partook of a public nature. 

The victims to be offered were of five kinds : viz. sheep, 
oxen, goats, young pigeons, and full-grown doves. These 
victims, known as Zebaliim, comprise all legal sacrifices, in the 
usual sense of the word. The Mincha, or Minchoth in the plural, 
which is usually translated offering, and sometimes meat offer- 
ing (in an obsolete sense of the word ‘ meat ^), was an oblation 
of vegetable origin, distinct from, though usually accompanying, 
the slaughter of a victim. The term as applied to fiour, or 
meal (as with the mola of the Classic writers), to incense, amt, with 
the addition of the word 7ia8ih, to wine. The Mincha was of 
two kinds ; that which was offered by itself, and that which 
was offered together with a victim. In the latter case it was 
always accompanied by a libation, or offering of wine, and so 
called the Mincha Nasikirn, or Nesikim. 

The Holocaust (Lev. 1. l to is) was offered either for the 
whole people, or for a private individual ; and consisted in the 
total consumption by fire of either of the legal kinds of victim, 
rams, bullocks, ho-goats, or pigeons or doves of either sex. 

The Sacrifice for Sin was of two kinds. Tn one of these the 
‘ fat ^ (which word had a special technical meaning) was burned 
on the altar, and the remainder of the victim was eaten by the 
priests, within the courts of the Temple. In the other case, the 
flesh was also burnt. Male or female animals weit) legal for 
this sacrifice. 

The proper victim for the Ti’espass Offering was a ram, of 
any age. After the fat had been consumed on the altar, the 
flesh was eaten by the priests, within the precincts of the 
Temple. A trespass ofiering was made for individuals, not for 
the whole congregation. 

The Peace Offering was either for the whole congregation or 
for individuals. In the former case, it was of beasts alone ; in 
the latter, of any of the four species of victims, either male or 
female. In the first case, the priests eat the residue within 
the courts of the Temple ; in the latter, the breast and shoulder 
were given to the priests, and the remainder was eaten, within 
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the walls of Jerusalem, by those who offered, together with 
their wives. 

Of the public sacrifices, the first was that already described as 
the Tamid or ‘ continual ; ’ being a daily holocaust of two lambs, 
one in the morning and one in the evening, to which nothing 
could bo added, and from which nothing could be omitted ; the 
rule being the same on the Sabbath, on the Day of Atonement, 
on the Great Festivals, and on ordinary days. 

On the Sabbath two additional holocausts were made, one 
after the morning, and one before the evening, Tamid. These 
were called the Additions for the day. 

On every new moon there was an addition to each daily 
sacrifice, consisting of two bullocks, one i*am, and two yearling 
rams, offered as holocausts, and one he-goat as a sin offering, 
making in all twelve victims wholly, and one partially, burnt. 
If the new moon fell on the Sabbath, the sacrifices amounted 
to fifteen in all. 

During the festival of Passover, an addition was made on 
each of the seven days of the feast, of two bullocks, ono ram, 
and seven lambs, in holocaust, besides a he-goat as a sin offer- 
ing. Oil the second day, called the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, on which the omer was offered, a lamb was also added 
as a holocaust. 

On the Day of Pentecost two additions were made : one of 
two bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs, in holocaust, and a he- 
goat as a sin offering; the other, together with two loaves, 
comprised a bullock and seven lambs in holocaust, a he-goat as 
a sin offering, and two lambs as a peace offering, making in all 
twenty-six victims on this day. 

On the first day of the year, beside the Tamid, and the 
addition for the new moon, was offered a bullock, a ram, and 
seven lambs, in holocaust, and a he-goat for sin. On the Day 
of Expiation the congregation offered nine victims in holocaust, 
and one for sin ; the he-goat in expiation of sin, accompanied 
by the sending forth of the UAzazel or scape goat ; and a ram in 
holocaust (Lev. 16. a), according to the precept in the Pen- 
tateuch. 
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On the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles there was an 
addition made to the daily sacrifice of thirteen rams, two bul* 
locks, and fourteen lambs, all in holocaust, and a he-goat as a 
sin offering, making in all thirty victims. On each subsequent 
day of the feast the same offerings were repeated, with the ex- 
ception of the rams, the number of which was diminished by 
one daily; so that on the seventh day of the festival the number 
of victims was reduced to twenty-four. But on the octave, or 
last day of this festival, the additions to the daily sacrifices con- 
sisted of a ram, a bullock, and seven rams in holocaust, and a 
goat as a sin offering. 

The above-named sacrifices are called the Additions, or Acces- 
sories, of the days to which they are proper. They might accu- 
mulate if the Sabbath, or a new moon, or both together, fell on 
a festival. The general rule for regulating the order of the 
several sacrifices was, that the more common preceded the more 
unusual. 

The above are the sacrifices of the congregation, properly 
so called, from which no deviation was allowable. In so far as 
w’^as necessary for their performance, they all superseded the law 
of the Sabbath. They did not include any peace offerings, 
Avith the exception of the two lambs at the Feast of Pentecost; 
or any sacrifices for error. A special ceremonial attended the 
burning of the residue of the goat offered on the Day of Expia- 
tion, in an appointed })lace w ithout the city wall, wliich the 
Tosaphta states was on the north of Jeiusalem. 

From the above regulations it may be calculated that 1,022 
lambs, 103 rams, and 75 bulls were regularly offered in holo- 
caust in the course of each ordinary year of 12 lunations, 
making a total of 1,200 victims. In the embolismic years, 
containing 13 lunations, the number of victims amounted to 
1,276. All these were wholly bui-nt on the great altar. Be- 
sides these holocausts, the annual ritual demanded the sacrifice 
of 16 goats, 3 bullocks, and 3 rams, as sin offerings, and 2 
lambs as peace offerings, the flesh of which was eaten by the 
priests within the precincts of the Temple. 

The Second Order of Sacrifices, consisting of those for private 
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persons, was classified under five heads : — ^Fii'st, there were 
those incumbent on every individual on account of anything 
which he had done or spoken amiss. Secondly, those due on 
account of any misfortune which happened to his person. 
Thirdly, those due on account of anything which affected his 
property. Fourthly, those proper to stated seasons. Fifthly, 
those incurred by a vow. 

Of the ihirty-six capital crimes defined by the Law, and 
enumerated in the tract Koritoth, thirty-three, if committed 
unac^visedly, involved the necessity for a sin offering. If any 
doubt existed as to the fact, a sacrifice for doubtful error was 
substituted. For the three piincipal offences, of blasphemy, or 
uttei'ance of the Divine Name according to its letters j of neg- 
lect to prepare the Passover in its season, including the removal 
of leaven from the house ; and of neglect to cheumcise a boy on 
the proper day, no sin offering was admitted (Heb. 10. 26) ; the 
reason, no doubt, being the consideration that these offences 
could not be committed unwittingly. 

In case of a sin offering required for any breach of the law 
as to idolatry, the proper sacrifice was tliat of a she-goat of one 
year old, wliether the offender wore the king, the anointed 
priest, or one of the simplest of the i)eople. In case of an 
offence against the Hanctiiaiy, or the holy things, the appointed 
sacrifice was that of a ewe or a she-goat ; or, in case of poverty, 
of two young pigeons or turtle-doves, one as a holocaust, the 
other as a sin offei-ing. If the offender were too poor to procui*© 
even these humble victims, the law prescribed the offering of 
an omer of flour. In the above cases no distinction of persons 
was made. In the case of the remaining twenty-one crimes, 
the sin offering requiied was, in the case of the king or prince, 
a he-goat ; in the case of an anointed priest, a bullock, which 
was to be burnt, and was called the ‘ bullock offered for all 
precepts ; ^ and in the case of those whom the Law calls the 
‘ people of the land,’ a ewe or a she-goat. 

For a breach of chastity with the female slave of another 
man, a ram was offered, under the title of sacrifice foi certain 
error. For the offence of Maalah, which is translated pre- 
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varication, or defraudal (Mark 10. 19 , ajyoatereses)^ and which 
means the obtaining of any profit from hallowed things, a ram 
was to be ofiered, under the title of sacrifice for peshaa maal, or 
7tfiaUahy ‘ trespass of prevarication.' This, however, was only in 
case of an ofience committed in ignorance \ as hallowed things 
could not be profaned of set purpose, but continued in tlieii 
sanctity. In ctise of false witness, if conscious, a i*am was re- 
quired ; if unconscious, the case was treated as an offence 
against the Saiictimry. 

The second kind of private sacrifi(;e arose on account of acci- 
dents to the person, as in the crises of leprosy, issue, childbirth, 
or pollution of a Nazarite by contact with 8e})ulchral remains. 
After purification from issue, the jn*oper olforing was two 
turtle-doves, or young pigeons. After childbirth, the proper 
sacrifice was that of a yearling lamb in holocaust, and a dove, 
or young pigeon, as a sin olfiuiug. The leper brought two 
lambs, one as a holocaust, the othcj* as sacrifice for the ti*espass 
of the leper. In these two cases thei*o was an alleviation on 
the plea of poverty (cf. Luke 2. 24 ). A holocaust of two doves, 
or young pigeons, was due from a pi* 0 vselyte, after submitting to 
the rite of baptism. 

The third case of private sacrifice regard(Ml property ; as in 
the cases of the first-born, the tithes of cattle, and the first- 
fruits, each of which involved a peace offering. 

The fourth case of private obligation arose from the recur- 
rence of fixed seasons. Thus a holocaust \ras due from every 
Israelite at each of the three gi*eat annual festivals. To these 
were added the Khagigah and the pi'ace offering of gladness, ac- 
companied, as before mentioned, by the two oblations, consisting 
of one and of two maaim. These sacrifices are called sponta- 
neous, and being of a private nature do not supersede the 
Sabbath. 

The fifth gi’ound of private sacrifice arose from vows. The 
Nazarite, on the expiration of his vow, was to offer (Acts 21. 
24 ) a yearling ram in holocaust, a yeaiding ewe for sin offering, 
and a ram for a peace offering. Again, there was the vow or 
promise of a holocaust, or peace offering. If it was a particular 
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animal that was specified in the vow, the maker of the vow 
was released if the animal happened to die. Lastly, the 
Eucharist was a peace ofiering of the same nature, intended as an 
expression of gratitude to the Most High. 

The above comprise all the sacrifices offered by private 
individuals. They differed from the public s/icrifices, inasmuch 
as they neit her caused pollution, if touched, nor superseded the 
Sabbath. 

The Third Order of Sacrifices comprised those offerings which 
were made after the order of private sacrifices, but on behalf of 
the whole congregation or representative body of the people of 
Israel. Such a, sacrifice was rendered nc^cessary in the event of 
an erroneous d(H*lsion on the part of tlio Great Sanhedrin, or 
national Senate ; any eiTor on the part of wliich, arising from 
ignorance, had thus to bo expiated. If the second Sanhediin 
(of twenty- throe members), or the local or tiibal courts, obeyed 
an erroneous decision of the supremo court, a sin ofiering was 
involved. Jt is explained in tlio tn atise Horaioth of the 
Mishna that these offerings had to be made, severally, on belialf 
of each tribe that liad thus offended. 

In case of idolatiy, the proper sacrifice was that of a bullock 
in holocaust, with a he-goat as a sin offering. The goat was to 
be burned in the same manner as the goat on the Day of Expia- 
tion, under the title of the Goat of Aboda Zarah. 

In any other case than one having reference to idolatry, the 
prescribed sacrifice was a bullock as a sin offering, under the 
title of the ‘ Bullock for the hidden offence of the Church ; * or 
of the ‘ Bullock wliich comes for all precepts.’ In each case 
this kind of sacrifice was incumbent on each tribe severally ; 
and the fiesh of the victim had to be burned in the manner 
prescribed for that of the goat of the Day of Expiation. But 
these sacrifices resembled those of private individuals, inasmuch 
as they neither superseded the Sabbath, nor caused pollution to 
those who touched them. 

To the Fourth Order of Sacrifices, those which, though offered 
by private individuals, had the character of public sacrifices, 
these two characteristics did apply; in accordance with the 
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general rule tliat the sacrifice of which the time is fixed, super- 
sedes the Sabbath. Under this head rank the Paschal lamb, 
which was to be slaughtered on the 14th day of Nisan by every 
head of a house, and to be eaten by every Israelite, whether 
clean or unclean. The others were the bullock in expiation, 
and the ram in holocaust, which were offered by the High priest 
for himself on the 10th day of Tisii. 

The foregoing are all the victims prescribed by the Law and 
comprehended under the name Zebahim, which we translate by 
the general term sacrifice, and which I’eally includes the idea of 
slaxighter. The general regulations affecting all these were to 
the efiect that no victim could be offered which was blemished ; 
a word of which the technical value has to be sought in the 
Mishna. No priest who was blemished could offer a sacrifice ; 
a rule which led to the mutilation of Hyrcaims the Second, by 
the biting ofif’his ears ))y his nephew Antigonus (1 Wars 13. 9 ), 
after the i*e-establishment of the latter by the Parthians, to pre- 
vent him from again acting as High priest. No sacrifice could 
be offered unless in the daytime; nor in any spot after the 
erection of the Temple, except upon the mountain of the House. 
We have enumerated those victims which, though slain in the 
Temple, were consumed without the walls ; and wo must also 
here note the solitary case of the sacrifice of the Parah, or red 
heifer, which was slain and burnt on the summit of the Mount 
of Olives, directly 0 }>posite to the great eastern gate of the 
Temple. This, however, would be more properly designated a 
purificatory rite than an offeruig to the Most High. 

Maimonides furtlier points out, in his preface to the tract 
Zebahim, that no female animal wtis offered in any public sacri-. 
fice, or sacrifice pjmtaking of a public nature. The flesh of no 
sin offering was burnt, with the exception of the goat of the Day 
of Expiation, the goat of the Aboda Zarah, and the bullock for the 
hidden offence of the cliurch. On the other hand, in private 
sacrifices, or those partaking of a ])rivate nature, only female 
animals were slaughtered ; with the three exceptions of the 
goat offered by the king, if he required to make a sin offering ; 
the bullock for all precepts, offered by the Messiah, or anointed 
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priest ; and the bullock of the Day of Expiation. Nor, with the 
exception of the two last-named victims, was the flesh of any 
private sacrifice burned. In all other cases it was eaten. No 
sheep or lamb was ofiered in expiatory sacrifices for the congre- 
gation ; no goat was offered in holocaust ; and no animal of the 
ox tribe was offered for any private sacrifice ; with the exception 
of the two hulls above specified, of which the flesh was burned. 

It may be observed that, from our present point of view, 
the sacrifices of the Law may be ranked in three main groups. 
These were, first, the holocausts, which may be regarded as of 
the Mature of thank offerings, in which the entire victim was 
burnt on the altar, and neither priest nor people derived any 
temporal benefit from the sacrifice. The cost of the holocausts 
was defrayed from the yearly half-shekel tax, or from voluntary 
offerings made in the Temple. Secondly, the sin offerings were 
somewhfit of the nature of a fine, imposed for tlu^ benefit of the 
priests, to wdiom the flesh of the victims w^as given. Thirdly, 
the peace offerings were of the nature of festivities or private 
feasts ; the grofiter })art of tlie victims being eaten within the 
walls of the city by those who provided the sacrifice. 

We referred to the Mincha, or ofierings of a vegetable 
nature, which accomj^anied the slaughter of a victim. Of these 
the Mincha Nasikim was made both for the congi’egation and 
for private individuals. It is explained in the book Siphri 
that the holocaust of a bird does not involve a mincha (Num. 
15. 4 ). From the same passage it is inferred that neither a 
sin offering or a trespass ofiei'ing requires a mincha. Thus this 
addition is limited to the cases of the holocaust of a beast, of 
the vow, and of the free-will offering or Eucharist. Neither the 
saciifice of the first-born, nor that of the Paschal lamb, required 
a mincha ; but the lepei*’s sacrifice, both that for sin and that 
for error or trespass, did require that addition. 

The Mincha Nasikim consisted of flour mixed with oil. 
The libation of wine wliich accompanied it was to be unmixed 
with water. The wliole addition w^as frequently called the 
Libation, because flour was never offered without wine, nor 
wine without flour. 
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Tlie principal rules for the measure of the Mincha were as 
follows : — ^With a goat, or a lamb not more than a year old, an 
omer of flour, mixed with a quai-ter of a bin of oil, and accom- 
panied by the libation of the third part of a hin of wine, was 
prescribed. The equivalent quantifies in English mefxsuros may 
be easily ascertained by reference to our Ttil)los(See pp. 80, 81). 
This addition was made to each victim. For a ram, the quantity 
of flour vras doubled ; that of oil and wine being the same. For 
a victim of the ox tribe, the Mincha consisted of three omers 
of flour, half a hin of oil, and an equal quantity of wine. 

The only exception to the above rules was in the case of<»the 
lamb offered on the second day of the Feast of Passover 
(Numb. 28. 2g) when the omer of first-fruits was brought. 
The holocaust of this lamb required the mincha of an omer of 
flour, mixed with the third part of a hin of oil, and accom- 
panied by the quarter of a liin of wine. The sacrifice of the 
leper requii’ed three omers of floxir, one for each of the pre- 
scribed victims. 

The Minchoth which did not depend on victims were of two 
kinds, public and private. The former was made on behalf of 
the whole people. There were thi’ce cases of public Mincha. 
The first was the ‘ omer of agitation,^ or wave offering (Levit. 
23. lo); a handful of which was burnt on the altar, and the 
rest was eaten by the priests. The second was the ‘ two wave 
loaves * of the Day of Pentecost (Levit. 23. 17). The third was 
the shew bread, which the pi-iests ate on tlie Sabbath. This 
consisted of twelve loaves, or cakes, each made from two 
omers of flour. The foiiri of these loaves is described in the 
tract Minchoth or Menahoth of the Mishna. Each of the 
Pentecost loaves was seven palms long, and four palms wide ; 
and the horns of the loaf were to be four digits each. In 
the shew bread the length was ton palms, the width five, 
and the horns seven digits. The kneading and baking of these 
loaves, though not the grinding of the flour for them, super- 
seded the Sabbath. Half of the loaves were given to the High 
priest, and the other half to the remainder of the priests and 
Levites 
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The private Minchoth were of five kinds. The first of 
these was called the Sinner’s Mincha. It was obligatory in thei 
ctise of anyone who had transgi*essed the Law in regard to the 
sanctity of t he Sanctuary, or of holy things, or by rash swear- 
ing, or by false witness, whether of error or of purpose. If 
tno oifender was too poor to offer the proper sacrifice, he was to 
offer an omer of flour, without oil or frankincense. A hand- 
ful was tlii-own on the altar, the rest was eaten by the piiests. 

Ill the case ot the administration of the water of jealousy, 
an offering was made of barley meal, without oil or incense, 
und^r the title of the Mincha of Jealousy. 

In the cfise of the vow to offer an Eucharistic sacrifice, or 
the completion of the vow of a Nazjirite, loaves were to be added 
to the victim, but as the word ‘ Mincha ’ is not applied to these 
loaves in the Pentateuch, the special law of Mincha did not 
hold. If a priest brought the vietiiii, he ate the accompanying 
loaf. If an Israelite, it was burned. 

The fourth s])ecies of ]>rivate Mincha was that of the priest, 
of which tluTii were two kinds. The Mincha of the Messiah 
was offered daily, with the morning and evening sacrifices, on 
the part of the High priest. It is culled in the Pentateuch (Lev. 
6. 13 , in Hob.- 14 in A. V.) the Korban Aaron. It was a cake 
compound of fl(3ur, frankincense, and oil, containing half an 
omer in measure. S(‘condly, the priest’s Mincha was obligatory 
on every priest, ^^dlc^her the Pontiff or any of his brethren, once 
only in his life, that is to say, on the occasion of his fiivst wear* 
iug the sacred garments. It consisted of an omor of flour, 
which was wholly burnt. A priest w^as legally admissible to 
the sacred functions on attaining his legal majority, of tliirteen 
yeai's and one day. But the custom of the priests excluded 
the younger membei's of the ordei' from the Temple until they 
attained the age of twenty. Thus we learn from Josejihns that 
the last of the Hasmonoaii line of piiests, ‘the lad Aristo- 
bulus, having attained his seventeenth year, (*aine according 
to the Law to the altar, to perform the saciifices, having on the 
ornaments of Jbhe High priest ’ (15 Ant. 3. 3). 

The fifth species of this offering wjis the free-will offering, 
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or voluntary Mincha. This consisted of meal, either of five 
species mingled with oil, or of two kinds baked as loaves or 
cakes, all of which are described under specific names in the 
Mishna. All these ofierings required flour, c»il,' and frank- 
incense. A handful was burnt on the altar, and the remainder 
eaten by the piiests, unless the person offering was himself a 
priest, in which case the whole was burnt. 

The only remaining offering made in the Temple w'as 
Incense. Four aromatic substances are named in the Penta- 
teuch as components of the holy incense ; but the tract Keritotli 
of the Mishna names eleven species of perfumes that were to 
be mingled with the salt of Sodom and the amber of Jordan, 
by which is probably meant the rock-salt that is found on cliffs 
of from 200 to 300 feet high to the south of the Dead Sea, and 
the bitumen what floats on the surface of that lake. Of the 
ingredients named in Exodus (30. 34 ) three are resinous gums. 
The first of these, called na,taph, ‘ drop,’ or gum, is probably the 
juice of the Styrax Benzoiniy or gum Benjamin. Galbanum, 
the second, is a resinous gum, brought by tradeis from the 
Persian Gulf. The English Pharmacopoeia says that the plant 
which produces it is unknown, tho\igh seeds are found adhering to 
the gum. Gesenius says it is the Ferula gnlhanifcra. Libanum, 
the third ingredient, is known to us as a reddish, or light yedlow, 
gum, the Olibanum of the Pharmacopoeia.. It is the product of 
the Boswellia tliurifera, and owes its name to its milky white- 
ness when fresh and pure. The fourth ingredient given in the 
Pentateuch is the Shekheleth, or shell, translated Onycha in 
the Authorised Version. It was the operculumy or lid of the 
shell of a species of Stromhus, which gives a musky odour 
when burnt, and is still used in the East as a perfume. Maimo- 
nides says, in his notes on the tract Keritoth, that to 60 minse of 
each of the five perfumes named in the Book of Exodus, were 
added myrrh, amber, spikenard, and saffron, 16 minse of each ; 
9 minsB of cinnamon ; and 3 minse of the kelcpha, an unknown 
plant (the secret of which was confined to the family of the 
hereditary makers of incense), which is said to have had the 
property of making the smoke ascend ‘ like a stick.’ Three 
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hundred and sixty-eight minae were made in the year ; half a 
inina being daily burned for the morning, and half a mina for the 
evening inceii/se offering ; and throe ininse on the Day of Atone- 
ment. To make up the specified weight would require the 
addition of 58 minje of the mineral ingredients from the Jordan 
A'’'alley. Thus all the three kingdoms of nature contributed 
their fragran(!e to the scent of the incense winch daily arose 
from the golden altar, that stood before the veil of the cdla of 
the Tern];)le, or Most Holy Place. 

Two Lishcofh^ov closed chambers, existed in the Temple, one 
of whk:h was called the chamber of hidden things, the other the 
chamber of vessels. In the first was kept the money which 
pious benefactors put secretly into the collecting chests (Matt. 
6 . 3 ). In the other were kept any objects of value, other than 
money, offered for the service of the Temple. The tre^isurers 
opened these chambers once a month ; and, selecting any vessels 
which were suitable for the Temple service, sold the rest, and 
applied the proceeds to the expenditure of the Sanctuary. There 
were thirteen different collecting chests, placed in different parts 
of the Temple, for different objects. The general receipts were in- 
vestigai^ed thrice in the year: in the week before the Passover, in 
that before Pentecost, and in that before the Feast of Tabernacles, 
The money found was placed in chests, of the capacity of nine 
seaiin each, lettered Aleph, Beth, aixd Giinel. The priests who 
took the account were not allowed to wear shoes, sandals, phylac- 
teries, or a folded dress, so that they might be under no tempta- 
tion to secrete any of the coins. The money was in the first 
instance applied to the cost of the fixed sacrifices. The cost of 
the bridge which had to be erected for the burning of the red 
heifer, and of that annually raised for leading the scape goat from 
the Temple, are held by Abba Saul to have been defrayed by 
the High piiest. Any residue from the offerings after all the 
legitimate costs had been defrayed are said by the Mishna 
(Shekalim 4. 4 ) to have been devoted to the provision of plates 
of gold for covering the Most Holy Place. 

For the regulation of the voluntary offerings there were 
four Khathemuth, Sigils, or counteifoils used in the Temple, 
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inscribed respectively 'bullock/ 'male/ 'goat/ 'sinner.* The 
person who had an offering to make went to the prefect of the 
Sigils, and paid the proper sum for the sacrifice and accompany- 
ing mineha. He then received a sigil, or counterfoil, on the 
production of which the proper officer supplied him with the 
victims, tho meal, the oil, the frankincense, and the wine, as 
requisite. The institution of the sigils, as well as that of the 
Shat Khaimthf or tables of the money changers (^hich were 
provided in the Temple on the 25th of Adar, for the purpose of 
supplying every Israelite, who was then unprovided, with the 
proper coin for the payment of the Temple tax), was p^^bably 
at once a matter of necessity for the literal accomplishment of 
the precepts of the Law, and an expedient very liable to abuse, 
in the absence of due supervision. Under the rule of a Sad- 
ducee High priest, the punctilious observances of the opposite 
part}’, the great advocates of tradition and of the unwritten 
Law, may have been so far despised, as to render those entrusted 
with the performance of the duty of aiding all who came to 
offer sacrifices in the Temple liable to tho rebuke of turning 
the Holy House into a den of thieves (Matt. 21. 13). 
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CHAPTER Till. 

AKT ANB SCIENCE AMONG THE ISRAELITES. 

The question of the state of the Arts, whether Fine or In- 
dustrial, among the Israelites, is one to be regarded from two 
points of view. We may either enquire into such evidence as 
is accessible as to the state and development of any branch of 
art, at any })criod of the Sacred history ; or we may endeavour 
to estimate the effects likely to be produced on the s<^cular 
growth and dcvelojiment of such branches of art by the idiosyn- 
crasy of the Semitic mind, and by the influence of Semitic 
institutions. 

Commencing with the simplest and most universal of human 
arts, that of Spec'ch, it is presented to us in the Hebrew records 
in a state of much simplicity ; although it is one considerably 
removed from the most elementary form, that ot* a monosyllabic 
dialect, such as \^e find existing among some of the Turanian 
races. Of the 22 lett(TS of the Hebrew alphabet the whole 
number have not been found together in any ancient monu- 
mental inscription. The Beth, the Yau, and the Pe, the Zain 
and the Tsadhe, the Caph and the Koph, the Samech and the 
Shin, the Teth and the Tau, are so far duplicates of one an- 
other, as to suggest the idea that the complete Hebrew alphabet, ' 
as it now exists, is a compendium of the several alphabets of 
different, though cognate tribes : a view which is illustrated 
by the use of the letter Shin by the Gileadites (Jud. 12. 6), in 
place of the Samech pronounced by the Epliraimites. Of the 
i^maining 16 letters, thus regarded as primaiy (in accordance 
’with the Greek tradition as to the earliest number) according 
to Semitic scholars, are all consonants; the diflerence be- 

H 2 
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tween the aspirations of the Aleph and the He, and between the 
guttural sounds of the Kheth and of the Ain, being such as the 
inhiibitants of Western Europe can hardly appreciate, still less 
attempt to imitate. The contrast between a language of con- 
sonants, differing chiefly in the roughness of its several local 
dialects, and the rolling music of the Ionic Greek or the 
modern Italian, is very marked. But it was not until as late as 
the fourth century of the Christian era that the attempt to 
attach the ten easily distinguishable vowel sounds to the written 
form of the Hebrew language took definite form, by the intro- 
duction of the Points now used ; and it may be added that, vfithoiit 
the Points, there is very little of what we cfill grammar in either 
the Hebrew or the Aramaic language. The defective repi'e- 
sentation of the vowel sounds, both in Arabic and in Egyptian, 
is such as to lead the cautious student to attach very little 
weight to any Hebrew translation or criticism that is dependent 
on the Points. In fact, it is hardly j)ossible to study tho Tab 
mud without coming to tho conclusion, that wherever it was 
possible to give a non-natural meaning to the Sacred Text by the 
mode of pointing it, or by some unexpected play on the words> 
there were always doctors to be found who were anxious to 
distinguish themselves by so doing. One inshmee, and a very 
significant one, may bo cited from the tract Beiacoth,^ where the 
text ‘Wisdom crieth without,* (Prov. 1. 20 )* is rendered by the 
Gemarists ‘ Wisdom crieth like a goose.* 

With regard to Poetry, it is undeniable that there is a total 
absence in the Hebrew language, not only of rhyme (which is a 
late feature in poetic form), but of any approach to metre. Oc- 
casionally we have a composition in the form of an acrostic. 
There is also the well-known habit of Parallelism, or of making 
the second half of a sentence re-echo the sense of the first, in 
somewhat diflferent words. Neither of these efibrts can be 
spoken of as affording any approach to poetic form, as it has 
been regarded by the greatest writers on the subject. There is 
apparent, indeed, as has been acknowledged by so elegant a 
critic as Longinus, a wonderful sublimity of thought in many 

* Le Talmud de Bahyloiiy vol. ii. p. 296. 
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portions of the Hebrew Scriptures. The expression of sublime 
ideas, and of profoundly i-everential sentiments, in the simplest 
form of language, may be spoken of as something akin, or even 
superior, to the highest poetic inspiration ; but it is not properly 
designated as poetry. 

Neither is it possible to admit of the existence of music, as 
we understand the word, combined with such a total absence of 
metre, that no motive exists for what we call ‘ air.* The only 
method of chanting unequal portions of prose, like the Hebrew 
Psalms, that was ktiown till a very late date, is that peculiar to 
the Fellaliin of Syiia, and to the Coloni and Marinaii of 
Naples ; namely, the continued ie})etition of a single note, ended 
by a long-drawn and generally very dissonant cry. If this be 
effected by a num]>er of performers, gifted with the mighty 
lungs that are formed in a life of constant exposure to the 
elements, the effect is wild, imposing, and overpowering; but 
it is anything but musical. Nor arc wo left only to draw in- 
ferences from the absence of metr'e, or from the canto of the 
Mediterranean peasantry of the present day. We have accounts 
of the instruments, of the arrangements, and of the services of 
the Temple, which are inconsistent with any performance of 
what we now regard as music. As to the dominant instrument, 
the trumpet, we not only have the repi*esentation on the coins, 
and on the Arch of Titus, of the long, straight tubes from which 
a single note and its octave are all that could be readily pro- 
duced, but we have also the exact notation of the sound given 
in the Mishna, in the words Tekiaand Toruah. As some doubt 
arose, in later times, as to the legal sound of the second, or 
broken note, a third combination, called Shebarim, was intro- 
duced, together with the former two. Thus the long-drawn 
note, followed by its octave, and then by a broken repetition of 
the same note, is placed on recoi d by unimpeachable authority 
as the trumpet-call of the Temple. This, moreover, was on 
the most solemn occasions accompanied by the Shophar, or ram*s 
hom, an instrument which ctin utter only one dismal and lugu- 
brious sound. 

For a knowledge of the musi(*al instruments used in the 
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Temple services, we are indebted to various independent 
sources. Certain instruments are named in the Bible. Full 
details of what are legal and illegal with regard to the number 
of these instruments, to the provision of cases, and to the permis- 
sion of carrying them into the Temple on the Sabbath, are 
to be found in tlie Mishna, and in the Commentary of Maimon- 
ides. Josephus (7 Ant. 12. a) has spoken on the subject at 
vsome length ; and the monumental repi eseritations on the coins 
and on the Arch of Titus supply yet further information. 

The instruments of music used in tho services of the Temple 
ranked under the main divisions of Nehiloth, or wind instru- 
ments, and Neginoth, or stringed instruments ; to which was 
added a solitary instriiment of percussion. Of the Nehiloth 
the first instrument was the silver trumpet, a plain bell- 
mouthed tube, which Josephus says (3 Ant. 12. 6) was a little 
less than a cubit in length. Two of these were always used, 
and the number might be increased on festivals up to 120. On 
the new year the players on two trumpets wei*e accompanied 
by two performers on the shophar, or ram’s horn, an instrument 
which, for that occasion, was made out of the horn of the ibex, 
or rock goat, and furnished with a golden mouthpiece. The 
performers on the shophars stood between the trumpeters, and 
prolonged their blast after the trumpet note had ceased. On 
fast days the trumpeters stood between the shophar sounders, 
and the note of the trumpet was prolonged. The shophar used 
on fast days was made of a cui-ved ram’s horn, with a silver 
mouthpiece. The use of the horn of any animal of the ox tribe 
for a shoplijir was forbidden, in commemoration, it is said, of 
the worship of the golden calf. 

The JiolU, or pipe, called auhs in the Septuagint, '^^hich 
was played on in the Temple, hjis not been found represented 
on the coins. There can, however, be but little hesitation in 
identifying it with the arghul, or double reed pipe, which is 
played on to the present day by the boatmen of the Nile. A 
[)ipe of this description is represented on the frescoes of Pompeii ; 
and Raffaelle has introduced a boy playing on it before the 
altar, in his cartoon of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. Another 
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word for a pif)e of some kind, the ahuhy is used in the Talmud. 
Maimonides cjonsiders that it was a single pipe made of a reed ; 
but Bartenora suggests that the abub was the reed mouthpiece 
of the halil, and that the latter must, in that case, have been 
njade of metal. 

The stringed instruments used in the services of the Temple 
were tho^Kiimur, or Cithara, and the ISTebol, or 7iahU of the 
Septuagint. The Talm ud says that one of these instruments 
had more strings than the other. Joscjdms says that the 
cithara had ten strings, and was struck by a plectrum, and that 
the n^bel had twelve strings, and was played by hand. But 
the Book of Psjilms (Ps. 33. 2 ; 144. 9 ) mentions the ne.hel asor, 
which the Septuagint translates as the tcn-chorded psaltery. 
Two nebels v ere always to be played in the daily services of 
the Temple, and the number might not exceed six. But of 
the cithane nine was the smallest number, and any number was 
admissible. The "fsel-fad^ an instrument of percussion, the same 
passage states, was only one. In liis comment on this passjige, 
Maimonides says that the nebel had the form of a bladder, or 
gourd. In the ti*act Kelim (15. e) it is said that the nebel of 
the ordinary singer is unclcati, but that of the Levite clean ; 
and Bartenora notes on tins passage that there was an apertui*e, 
or resonance box, in the ordinary instruments, both nebels and 
kinnurs, in which the wandering performers were accustomed 
to collect money in payment for their music ; but that the in- 
struments of the Levites were not so made as to receive money. 
The Erm and the Bathnmi are also mentioned in the Mishna as 
unclean. The former is exjdained by B. Elieser to be the tam- 
bourine, or * table of one mouth, ^ and it is spoken of as a drum 
struck by two sticks in taverns and elsewhere. The hathnan is 
described as a hollow-bodied cithara. The coins represent 
different formed lyres ; one in the shape usually attributed to 
the Greek lyre, having either five or six strings; the other, 
with a longer hollow body in proportion to the length of 
the strings, having only three. The words Shosliannim (Ps. 
45. i) and Sheminith (Ps. 6. i) may possibly refer to the six- 
stringed and the eight-stringed cithara or nebel. In the 
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1st Book of Chronicles (16. 21 ) it is the kinnur that is connected 
with the word Sheminith. Shalishim is another word of the 
same group, which may denote the thvee>stringed form ; hut 
where it occurs in the 1st Book of Samuel (18. 6) it has been 
translated Sistra by St. J erome, and thus has been generally 
taken to mean a triangle. All that is quite clear is that two 
descriptions of lyTe, varying in the number of string*^, one sort 
being struck by a plectrum, and the other twanged by the 
fingers, were in constant use in the services of tho Temple. The 
kinnur, as intimated in the Book of Numbers (cf. Eev. 5. 8), 
must share with the trumpet the title of the characteristic 
instrument of the Levitea. 

The Metsilthaini (1 Chron. 13. 8), which are translated 
cy’mbals, are also mentioned in the Mislma (Succfih 5. 4 ) 
among the innumerable instruments of music wliich were borne 
in the court of the Temple at the Feast of Tabernacles, with 
nebels, cytharaj, and trumpets. The tsdtHeliin of 2nd Samuel 
(6. 6), probably describe the same instrument. In the etirly 
times of the Judges we read of the company of prophets 
coming down from the High Place (1 Sam. 10. 5 ) with the 
nebel, the teph, or tambourine, the halil, and the kinnur. 
In the 150th Psalm we find enumerated the ibex-horn, the 
shophar, the nebel, the kinnur, the teph (associated with 
dancing), the strings (minnim) or stringed instruments, and 
the ugub, or wood instruments. The name of the tsel-tsel is 
twice repeated in this Psalm. 

The outcome of the whole evidence is to the effect that two 
descriptions of lyre or guitar w ere used in the Temple, and that 
there were different varieties of each description, as regarded 
the number of strings. The sound of these, and of the trumpets, 
horns, and pipes, when the latter wore used, was timed by a 
great instrument of percussion, of which it is possible that a 
representation is given in an otherwise unexplained coin of 
Herod the Great. (See Plato II., Figure 10). But on the Feast 
of Tabernacles other instruments, among which the tambourine 
and the cymbals may be enumerated, were allowed to accom- 
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pany the dancing which took place, by the light of the great 
lamps, in the Court of the Women. 

Another instrument is named in the Talmud to which no 
distinct reference has been found in the Bible, and as to which 
the accounts of the Gemara and of the Tosiphta are conflicting. 
This was tlu^ Magrepha, which Bartenora says wavS a large vase ; 
while M^imonides is of opinion that it was an enormous golden 
shovel, used for removing the ashes of the altar. In this case 
it would be the vessel otherwise called the Pesactar, which 
contained four English bushels. The sound made by a golden 
vessel of this size, when dragged down the ascent {cehesh) of the 
altar, or when drawn empty on the marble pavement, would 
have been most distinctly heard, and entirely different from 
any other produced within the Temple. In the tract Tamid this 
sound is said to have been heard as far as Jericho. ‘ The priest 
who heard it hastened to worship, the Levite knew that he was 
summoned to chant, and hastened to his bench (or gallery), and 
those who had to present themselves for purification hastened 
to the eastern gate of the Sanctuary.* (Tarnid 5. 6.) 

With regard to the artistic merit of the sacrificial vessels 
used in the service of the Temple, they are described, both in 
the Bible and in the Talmud, as being formed of the precious 
metals. The actual amount of the wealth thus accumulated, 
from whatever source we draw the estimate, must have l)een 
very large. It is obvious, however, that some very extraor- 
dinary misstatement — probably the fault of a copyist — ^must 
have crept into that passage of Josephus (8 Ant. 3. 7 ) which 
enumerates 10,000 golden tables; 20,000 golden phialm and 
Bpondice\ 40,000 silver vessels of the like kind; and 10,000 
golden candlesticks. The golden thuribles, or censers, are 
stated in the same passage at 10,000 ; the silver thuribles at 
50,000 ; the richly embroidered vestments of the High priest at 
1,000 ; the linen garments of the other priests at 10,000 ; and 
the silver trumpets (of which the number of 1 20 is given in 
the Talmud as the largest used in the music at a high festival), 
at 200,000. If any proof be required as to the enormous exag- 
geration of these figuies, it is supplied by the accompanying 
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statement, that of the hin (which we leam from the Mishna 
was a golden vessel made to contain the holy anointing oil, on 
the exhaustion of which it was regarded as unlawful to make 
any to supply its place), there were 20,000 examples in gold, 
and 40,000 in silver. 

We may, however, collect from this passage, as well as 
from other parts of the Bible and the Talmud, a genfjral idea 
of the vessels used in the service, and formed of gold, of silver, 
or of electriim, that ancient and beautiful alloy of the two 
metals. These were, chargem to carry the flesh of the victims ; 
bowls or bavsins, without feet or rests, to lu^ld the bfood ; 
oinochom, or rather lekythi, which we may ctill pitchers or 
cruets, to hold oil and wine for the sacriflcos ; kraierB, or gob- 
lets, into which the wine would be poured before it was thrown 
upon the altar ; and paterm, or similar vessels, in which the 
meal of the meal ofleritig was mingled with the oil. There 
were also the silver thuribles in daily use for the incense-offer- 
ing ; the golden thurible used by the High priest on the Day of 
Atonement ; the golden vessel called cos, used for the cleansing 
of the golden lamp; the two vessels cjilled teni and hupha, 
which were the only two in the Temple provided with covers, 
the first of which was used for removing the ashes from the 
altar of incense, and the latter for carrying the incense into the 
Temple for the morning and evening ofteriug. The reason 
why these vessels were covered was the fear entertained by 
the priests lest they should smell the peifume (Exodus 30. 
38 ). 

With regard to the larger vessels — the incense altar, the 
golden lamp, and the table of showbiead— their positions 
within the Temple were such as to allow them to be seen by 
none, except the priests who drew the daily lot to enter for the 
services which we have in another chapter described ; who were, 
moreover, enjoined to keep their eyes bent on the ground. 
Of the briiaen laver and the brazen implements for the service 
of the altar we have little information that can enable us to 
form a just idea. The seven-branched candlestick, the golden 
table, the trumpets, and one sacrificial vase, are lepresented on 
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the bas-reliefs of the triumphal Arch of Titus, which com- 
memorated the capture of Jerusalem. 

The coins give us the only known representation of any 
others of these sacred vessels. Of these the design is usually 
extremely rude. The cup, or has, usual on the ‘ Holy Jeru- 
salem ^ money, has even been thought to represent the brazen 
laver. it is sometimes shown with a projecting flat lip all 
round, sometimes as ci'owned with a row of balls, and sometimes 
with a foliated lip. The figure of the vessel which, from its pro- 
jecting cover, must have been either the kupha, or the teni, is of 
the quaintest and most archaic shape. The trumpets are plain 
tubes, but seem to have had moveable mouth-pieces, as there is 
some mark of a globular expansion to condense the vapour of 
the breath. A Ihota, or two-handled vase, with what we call 
a gadrooned body, shown on a coin figured by De Saiilcy 
(Plate X. fig. 1) may possibly l)e the teni; but it is not clear 
whether the projection of the top is meant to represent a lid. 
In the whole series of coins, the only vessels which evince 
any approach to the elegant outline of Grecian vases are the 
Ukythiy or pitchers, which are found on some of the coins of 
Eleasar, and of Himon (presumably >Simon II.). It would be 
rash to attempt to identify these vessels with the splendid 
offering of King Ptolemy II. to the Temple, in the time of the 
High priest Eleasar ; the more so because the two chief objects 
of the kind, each 16 inches high, are called kraUrSy by Jose- 
phus, and the Greek krat^r approaches the form of the 
goblet-shaped vessel which we have called the kos. But the 
occurrence of reeding, or gadrooning, on these vases should be 
compared with the use of the word rahdoais (12 Ant. 2. lo) 
by the Jewish historian. Greek feeling, at all events, is here 
evinced by the coins; and the more regular position of the 
letters, and their inscription, on one coin, in the Greek mode of 
writing from left to right, betoken the same foreign influence. 

With this exception, the only figure on any Hebrew coin 
that evinces any artistic taste, is the vine-leaf, which so fre- 
quently appears on the coins before the time of the Hasmo- 
neans. This emblem is handled with a force and delicacy that 
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display a high order of artistic merit. It is to a certain extent 
conventionalised, but is treated with much variety. The Jewish 
palm tree, and the bunch of grapes, though less happy in their 
treatment, are of a style far supeiior to the archaic rudeness of 
the Temjjle statei’s. The eai^s of barley on a litile coin of 
Agrippa have a good deal of character in their rendering. 

In regarding these few extant relics of Art among the Jews, 
it must be rcniemhei*ed that the highest school of Ai‘t was as 
inflexibly closed to their study as was the pui'suit of })hilosopliy 
or of science. It is foreign to the object of this work to enter 
into any debate as to the original intent of any piocept of tll(^ 
Law of Moses. We have only to i*egard the institutions of the 
Pentateutjh as they wei-e carried out, under the legislation of 
the Sanhedrin, at the j)eriod of the completion of the Mishna. 
Thus regarded, the Jew was forbidden (as is the follower of 
Islam at the present day) to pourtray in manner any 
animal form (Exod. 20 . 4). Scientific surgery was impossible, 
in consequence of the utter prevention of any study of anatomy 
by the rigid rules that r(‘garded pollution from the touch of the 
dead. Physic was regarded as connected with magic (2 Chron. 
16 , 12), and such remedies as a lump of figs for a boil, acid 
held in the mouth for the cure of the toothache, or the wear- 
ing about the person the tooth of a fox, extracted from the 
living animal, as a preservative from that pain, formed the 
staple of the Jewish pharmacopoeia. The adix)inistration of the 
water of jealousy had entirely fallen into disuse at the time of 
the Evangelists. The highest idea that we can form of any 
advance of the Jews in those studies which tend to alleviate 
pain, to counteract disease, and to lengthen human life, occurs 
in an incidental reference in the tract Sabbath of the Mishna 
( 6 . 3) to the wearing of an artificial tooth. 

Even with regard to a subject in which the Jews have 
from time immemorial been regarded as adepts, namely, the 
manipulation of the precious metals, the analysis made, under 
the care of Dr. John Evans, the President of the Numis- 
matic Society of London, of five of the ‘ Holy Jerusalem ' coins, 
denotes the absence of the most ordinary knowledge of the 
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purity of metal, at all events in the makers of tke coins in- 
trusted to that analysis. The specific gravity of four of these 
pieces varied from 10T46 to 10*527 ; and the sample actually 
tested contained 0*676 per cent, of gold; a preparation which 
is worth more than 10 per cent, of the nominal value of the 
coin. It is by the light of such facts as these that we must 
read the ^lo^ving accounts given by such writers as Josephus of 
anything relating to Art among the Jews. 

The etu liest dated specimen of Aramaic wi-iting (it present 
known, is that on the Diban Stele, or Moabite Stone, which was 
discewered by the Kev. Mr. Klein in August 1868. The iden- 
tification of the King of Moab named on this inscription with 
the Mesha of the 2nd Book of Kings (3. 4 ) carries back the 
(late of this monument to a Y>eriod anteiior to An. Sac. 3933. 
Phcnnician letters found, together with cuneiform, on weights 
recovered from Nineveh, are thought by Assyriologists to 
date within 20 years of this time. The forms of the letters are 
closely similar in these two distinct records, the chief diflerence 
being in the Vod, which on the Nineveh w'eights has a foim that 
occurs on some of the coins. In both these ejirly types the 
horns of the Chtith project beyond the body of the letter, and 
the Shin is in the form of a W. A rounder or more cursive 
character is displayed by the inscriptions of Eshmunazar, 
king of Zidon, dated by the Due de Luynes about An. Sac. 
4200, in which the form of the Shin approaches that of the 
small Greek omega. The Cheth retains its horns, but has three 
crossbars instead of two. In the coin which bears the name of 
Eliashib,thc Beth, the Yod, and the Shin, more closely resemble 
the Diban types than do those of tho later coins. The Zain on 
the coins of Eleasar has a square head, such as is nowhere else 
found, and the Nun on these coins is also a special form. The 
Shin of Eleasar is almost exactly in the form of the Greek 
omega. (See Table of Alphabets) 

The question of the date of the introduction of the bold square 
character, which is now usually called Hebrew, is one that has 
given rise to m\ich discussion. That this character has been 
exclusively used for the transcription of tho sacred rolls since the 
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time of Ezra is the distinct testimony of the Talmud. In the 
Gemara on the tract Sanhedrin (f. 21. 22) both the Jerusalem and 
the Babylon Talmuds speak of the Sacred or Ashuri character, 
as so called because brought by Ezra from Assyria. But Babbi 
Judah derives this word from a root meaning blessed, in which 
he is supported by the great authority of Maimonides, who re- 
garded the word as implying the sacred character of this mode 
of writing. Such, perhaps, may have been intended by the 
expression Catheh ha-Elohim (Exod. 32. le). The connection 
of the word Ashuri with a root meaning straight, or right (cf. 
Ps. 33. 4 ; Deut. 32. 4 ) is by no means inconsistent with this 
derivation. The idea that the square letters were in use among 
the Magi, or Chaldeans of Babylon, is one that has long pre- 
vailed, and the Aramaic parts of the Books of Daniel and of 
Ezra are usually spoken of Chaldee. But the records of 
Nineveh and of Babylon are now known to have been written 
in the cuneiform ehai’acter, which bears no resemblance whatever 
to any form of Hebrew, Samaritan, or Aramaic ; and the Pbee- 
nician or Aramaic writing found in recent Mesopotamian re- 
searches has been, (with the exception of inscriptions, regarded 
as magical, on some terra cotta dishes), of the broken, and not 
of the square type. 

It is not safe to attach much weight to that Jewish tradition 
which identifies the chanicter used on Mount Sinai with the 
square Hebrew by a reference to the special forms of the 
Samech, and of the final Mim, which together recur twenty-four 
times in the Decalogue. On the other hand, we are without 
the slightest information, either literary or palseographic, of the 
origin of the square letters, although their forms, with the ex- 
ception of the Ain, are generally such as to allow of their deri- 
vation either from the Aramaic or Phoenician, or from some 
common ancestral, type. But it is little consistent with the 
intense veneration for antiquity which characterised the Semitic 
people to conclude, without some distinct evidence, that at the 
period of the return from Babylon a change in the character used 
in writing the sacred rolls of the law could have been intro- 
duced. 
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The date of the Translation of the Law during the High 
priesthood of Eleasar is considerably within the time as to 
which we have the distinct testimony of the Mishna that the 
Ashuri letters were used. But it is still not without interest 
to remark, that not a few of the various readings in the LXX. 
version are readily explained as being the results of mistakes 
between two letters which, in square Hebrew, but not in 
Aramaii;, arc closely alike, such as the Daleth and the Eesh. 
A similar remark, which has been made as bj the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, has been used as an argument for the theory of 
the late date of this version. It may be regarded, on the other 
hanS, as an evidence of the antiquity of the Ashuii writing. 
It should be observed tlia,t the word ^ Hebrew * in the Mishna 
when applied to writing, always means Aramaic (cf. Acts 21. 40 ; 
John 19. 20; Yadaim 4. 4 ). 

Precise rules are laid down in the Mishna as to the method 
of writing the sacred rolls of the Law, and further details are 
to be found in the additional treatise to the Babylonian Talmud, 
called Massiketh Sopherim, The material to be used was not 
to be papyrus, or paper, but either Gebil, which is usually trans- 
lated parchment, but which, from comparison of the existing rolls, 
it appears, woiild be more correctly called leather, or Khalaph 
or DucsustHs, which is translated vellum, and which is described 
as formed of the inner side of the skin of the sheep. The letters 
were to be of the Ashuri or square form, and written in ink, 
and not in gold or in colours. The minutest directions are given 
as to the special mode of breaking the lines, of writing the 
Divine Name, and of maintaining certain calligraphic peculia- 
rities to which a definite meaning was attached. Among the 
most interesting of these rules are those for the addition to seven 
letters, namely, Beth, Yau, Teth, Caph, Ain, Tsadhe, and Shin, of 
the crowns, or keraicB of the Evangelists, as to wliich it was said 
(Luke 16. 17 ) that it is more easy for heaven and earth to pass 
away than for one heraia of the Law to fall. 

The final seal to the special character of the philosophy and 
learning of the Jew, as defined by the legislation of the San- 
hedrin, is imposed by the 1st Mishna of the 11th chapter of 
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the judiciary treatise Sanhedrin. Every Israelite, it is there 
declared, is an heir of immortal life; with the exception of 
those who deny the resurrection, of those who deny that the 
Law was given from heaven, and of the Epicurean. Kabhi 
Akiba adds, that he who reads foreign books is included in 
the tremendous exception; and Bartenora explains that the 
foreign books pi*oscribed are those of Aristotle and his followers, 
the chronicles of Gentile kings, and the amatory verscjs of the 
poets. The injunction of Scripture on the subject was declared 
by another great Bahbi from the 2nd verse of the 1st Psalm. 
Tlie man who is there described as blessed is one who meditates 
day and night in the Law of the Lord. ^ Find the hour Vijfiich 
is neither day nor night, and in that you may without offence 
study heathen writings.^ 
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TABLE XVII. 

DESCRIPTION OF JliWISH COINS. PERIOD AN. SAO. 

4375 TO AN. SAC. 4904. 

PLATE L 

An. Sac. 1. Copper Coin. 

about 

4375 Obverse: ALISB UCHN, ‘Eliashib the Priest/ with palm 
tree. 

Reverse : snt aht lgitlt, ‘ Year one, For redemption/ 
with bunch of grapes. Probably a Shemun, or twelfth 
part of an Asper (p. 65), of Eliashib. 

2. Copper Coin. 

4529 Ohv. lALOZRHCHN. ^ Eleasar the Priest/ with palm 
' tree. 

Rev . : SNT AHT LGTJLT ISR, with bunch of grapes. 
‘ Year one, For redemption, Israel.^ Skemim of Eleazar 11. 

3. Copper Coin. 

Ohv . : Kupha, or covered vase. 8 N T s L tr s. ‘ Year three.* 

Rev , : Vine leaf, h R u t z i tt n. ‘ Stamp, Zion.* Anony- 
mous Shemun. 

4. Silver Coin (109 grains). 

Ohv . : Kos, or goblet, hzi hskl a. ‘ Half shekel. One.* 

Rev . ; Triple flower, irxtslm khsh. ‘ Jerusalem, Holy.^ 
A half Stater of the Temple money. First year of 
week. (Shekel of the Sanctuary.) 
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An. Sac. 5. Silver Coin (49*4 fyraiiiB). 

about 

4629 Ohv . : Legah or 0 Inochoe. al — R HOFHsr, < Eleasax the 
Priest.’ 

Mev. ; Within a wreath (hole') M o (for Shemo), * money.’ A 
quarter JSlah of Eleasar II. 

6. Copper Coin. ,, 

4007 Oho, :smoun(n)siaisral. ‘ Simon, Prince, Israel,’ 
with palm tree. 

Hev, : — HTLGALTiSRAL. ^ Year one, For redemption, 
Israel,’ with vine leaf, lladres^ or third of an Asper^ of 
Simon the Ethnarch. 


PLATE 11. 

7. Copper Coin. 

4700 Obv. : Double cornucopia. 

Eev. .-IHXJKNN HCHN HGDL TJKhBR 

‘ Johanan the Great Priest, and Chief of the Jews.’ 
Anikaj or small coin of little value, of John Hyrcanus. 

Note. — The coins of * Jeliuda, Great Priest and Chief of 
the Jews’ (Aiistobuliis) closely resembles those of Hyrcanus. 
Coins of ^Jonathan, Great Priest and Chief of the Jews ’of 
type similar to the foregoing exist. Bilingual coins commence " 
with this prince as * Alexander the King.’ 

8. Copper Coin. 

4706 Obv. : Golden Candlestick. AAESAN APOY BA2IAE02 written 
, round. ‘ Of Alexander the King.’ 

JRev . ; Flower, ihuntnhmlk. * The king Jonathan.’ 
Anika of Alexander Jannseus. 

Note. — Bilingual coins of Queen Alexandra and of Alex- 
ander II. exist, of types similar to those of Alexander I. 
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Date. 
An. Sac. 
about 

4770 


4776 


4810 


4820 


4852 


9. Copper Coin. 

Ohv, rMTTiH HCHN H — HTJD — . * Mattathiah the 
Priest (partly obliterated) Jews/ round a cornucopia. 

Mev.i BA2IAEQS ANTirONOY round a wreath. HanitZfOX 
sixth of an Asper, of Antigonus. 

10. Copper Coin. 

O&i?. : Tripod, or incense altar, legend BA2IAE02 HPOAOY. 
< Of King Herod,’ with monogram and date, A r, * Year 
three.’ 

JRey. : A hell-shaped instrument (possibly the Tsel-tsel), and 
palm branch. Hanitz of Ilerod the Great. 

11. Copper Coin. 

Ohv . ; Bunch of grapes. HPfiAOY. * Of Herod.’ 

JRev , : Helmet. EeNAPXOY. ^ Of the Ethnarch.^ Anika 
of Archelatis. 

12. Copper Coin. 

06v.: Palm branch. HP(12AOY TETPAPXOY. A API, Year 14. 

Rev, ; TIBEPIA2 in a wreath, llanitz of Herod the Tetrarch. 

13. Copper Coin. 

Obv,: Umbrella. BA2IAEi22 (APPinnA). 

Rev , : Three ears of barley in a vase. A /, Year 6. Shemun 
of Herod Agrippa. 

Note. — Coins of Agrippa exist of a pagan type, bearing a 

profile, either of Agrippa himself or of the reigning Caesar, and 

a figure of Fortune or of Victory on the reverse. 

Coins of Agrippa H. also bear profiles and Greek legends. 

The latest date found on any of these coins is ETOY EA (of 

the year 36). 


4904 
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PLATE IIL 

14. Copper Cout. ^ Kim^nWA;,’ or sixteenth part of 

Ar. Snc. an Asper. 

ip(K) Ohv.x BMOirN,writtenbou8trophedon,bypalm tre§^ 'Simon/ 
probably Simon the Just. 

Eev. iLHROT IRTJS. ' For stamp, Jerusalem,^ with vine 
leaf. 

16. Silver Coin. ' or quarter /SfeW. * 

4594 Ohv. : s M 0 TJ N. ' Simon* (with w-shaped Shin) round bunch 
of grapes. (Probably Simon II.) 

Eev, ;8B LHR ISRAL. ' Year two, For stamp, Israel/ 
round reeded or gadrooned Lekythus. 

16. Silver Coin (212 grains). Eigia or Stater » 

Obv. : A Temple, s m o tr N. ' Simon.* 

Eev.: A Lulab and Ethrog, or palm branch for Feast of 
Tabernacles and citron, with legend, bb lhr ibbal. 
' Year two, For stamp, Israel.* 

17. Copper Coin. 

4669 Ohv. isNTAHTLGALTiBR — . ' Year one, For redemp- 
tion, Israel,* round six-stringed lyre. 

Itev. : Palm branch within wreath, bmottn — bal. Prob- 
ably Simon, Prince Israel, (roimd Shin). 

18. Copper Coin. 

Obv. :sntabbohzi. ' Year four. Half/ round two Lulabs 
and Ethrog. 

Eev. : Palm tree between two ' Salim/ or baskets. L o u L T 
ZION. ' For redemption, Zion.* 

19. Copper Coin op the PBOctrRATOB Pontixts Pilate. 

4839 Obv.: TIBEPIOY KA12APOY. 'Of Tiberius Caesar* round 

lituus. 

Eev . : A IZ. ' Year 17.’ A coin of Pilate, of the year of the 
Crucifixion. 
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PLATE IV. 

COINS ESPECIALLY NAMED IN THE BIBLE. 

Gou). 

20 . 

The Earkon or ^ dram ’ of Nehemiah. (Neh. 7. 70.) A Per- 
^au Daric. 

Ohv. : A king, with how and spear. 

Eeo , : An irregular encused square. 

Silver, 

21 . 

The Zuaa^ or quarter shekel, given by Saul to Samuel. (1 Sam, 
9. 8.) Silver coin found by Canon Tristram. 

Ohv. : Two trumpets, sblis — al. ^ Year two, For Israel. 
Rev. ; s M 0. ^ Money/ within a wreath. 

22 . 

4839 The ^ image and superscription^ of Caesar. (Matt. 22. 17.) 

The Emarim of the Census, or Roman tribute coin of 
Tiberius Caesar, in the 17th year of his tribunate. 

Ohv. : A profile <jf Tiberius. Legend, Ti caesar bivi 
AUGUST. 

R&v. : A qimdriga. Legend, T R i pot xvii. imp vii, 

23. 

4839 'Peter’s Penny.’ (Matt. 17. 24.) The silver Stater (see 
p. 76), being the annual Temple tribute money for two 
Israelites. ' Jerusalem the Holy. Year two.’ 

Copper. 

24. 

4839 The Sparrow’s Farthing, or Assarion, for which two sparrows 
were sold. (Matt. 10. 29.) Coin of Simon. 

25. 

4839 The Widow’s Mite. (Luke 21. 2 .) A Pmtha, or half JTow- 
trinehf the smallest Jewish coin ; legend XALXOY2. 


DATB. 
An. Sac 
about 

4290 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SOCIAL LIFE OP THE HEBREWS. 

The institutions of the Mosaic Law contemplate a condition of 
society in wliich agricultural and pastoral pursuits form the 
principal business of the nation. We learn from Josephus that 
as late as the Herodian age this condition of Jewish society was 
almost unchanged (Contra Apion 1 . 12), and that, while trade 
was as yet undeveloped, the cultivation of the land, the educa- 
tion of children, and the observance of the Law, were considered 
to be the principal duties of the Israelite nation. 

The conservatism of the Semitic character has moreover 
preserved, even in our own times, a condition of Society closely 
resembling that of the ancient period. In describing briefly 
the pursuits of the inhabitants of Palestine, in the early times 
of Abraham or of Joshua, or in the later days of the Herodian 
epoch, we find so close a resemblance to the manners and occu- 
pations of the present Syrian population that we are enabled, 
by the help of modem institutions, to illustrate very fully the 
ancient national life. The customs of the modern Jews, living 
in the holy cities, Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, and Safed, are 
also traceable to remote antiquity ; and their ceremonies are 
probably conducted in very much the same fashion as those of 
the Biblical period. 

It is proix>sed, therefore, in the present chapter to illustrate 
the social life of the Israelites from the manners of the modem 
Jews and of the native inhabitants of Palestine. 

There was a very marked division of Hebrew society into 
two classes, between which no intermediate grade existed. The 
priests, the Levites, and the chiefs of pui*e descent, living in the 
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great towns, formed the educated class of the nation. The 
peasantry living in country villages, illiterate agriculturists, or 
semi-nomadic herdsmen, were distinguished by language, by 
descent, and we may perhaps say by religion, from the higher 
ranks. Between these two there was no middle or hourgeoia 
class, such as in other nations is developed by trade ; for trade 
was non-Qjpstent as yet among the J ews, and J ewish literature 
betrays constantly a horror of the sea which is inconsistent 
with the pursuit of maritime commerce. 

The preceding chapters, referring to the religious customs, 
sciench, art, and government, of the nation, relate fully the 
occupations of the higher classes; and we may confine our 
attention in the present chapter principally to the life of the 
peasantry. It has been shown that although the education of 
children formed one of the most important duties of the Jew, 
that education was almost entirely confined to the teaching of 
tiie Law. At five years of age a boy was taught the Bible, and 
in later times he learned the Mishna, at ten (Pirko Aboth 5. 2l). 
The interminable discussions on the most minute details of the 
Law and Prophets may be thought to indicate a considerable 
amount of leisure among the higher classes, whose occupation 
consisted principally in the observance of religious customs ; 
thus bearing a close resemblance to the somewhat indolent life 
of the high-born Syrian of the present day. 

The establishment of Synagogues throughout the Holy Land 
tended to the diffusion of such education as was attainable, 
kilt it is uncertain at what period these buildings were first 
erected. According to Jewish writers, tlie expression ‘ before 
the Lord,* occurring in the Book of Samuel (1 Sam. 7. 6) im- 
plies such a sanctuary or Keniseh as is called Synagogue in the 
^ew Testament ; and the disposition of these buildings, so that 
the congregation might face Jerusalem, is inferred from several 
passages of Scripture (Psalm 28. 2 ; 1 Kings 8. 29 ; Dan. 6. lo) 
although the Galilean synagogues of the 2nd century a.d. are 
built with the main door on the south. Synagogues, according 
to the Mishna, are mentioned in the Book of Esther (9. 2), and 
the system was fully developed in the Herodian period. The 
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elders {Pamasim) of the Synagogue had the power of excom- 
munication (John 9 . 34) which the Jerusalem Babbis still exer- 
cise with severity. The principal officers were the Shdiah or 
minister (Luke 4 . 20), the Khazzan, ‘ deacon ' or clerk, who wns 
also the local schoolmaster, and ten or more Batlanim, or * idle 
men,* persons whose wealth allowed them to live at leisure, and 
who therefore undertook to be always present as a representa- 
tive congregation at every service. The S3niagogue ritual was 
modelled on the Temple liturgy. The Shema (Deut. 6 . 4) was 
followed by prayer and by two lessons, one (Parcha) from the 
Law, the other [Haphtora) from the Prophets, with a Defeah or 
‘ exposition * (Neh. 8 . s), which was necessary because the He- 
brew of the Scriptures was not understood by the lower classes. 
Special Psalms also formed part of the service. 

At the age of 13 years and one day, a Jewish boy became 
responsible for his own actions ; and the ceremony by which he 
was made a Bar Mitzuahj or * Son of the Commandment,* wa® 
performed. Henceforth he undertook to obey the Law, and 
began to wear the Talith and the phylacteries. On rising in the 
morning, he washed his hands and face and endued the Arha 
Canphothj hereafter described. Thrice a day he was obliged, 
if possible, to visit the Synagogue, when ten religious exercises, 
including those before mentioned, formed the morning service, 
three the afternoon, and eight the evening. 

The ablutions preceding prayer (like those of the Moslems) 
were the wiishing of the hands and feet (John 13 . 10). Before 
morning prayer, a Jew might not enter on any occupation, and 
he might not even salute anyone while on the way to the 
Synagogue. 

Monday and Thursday were called ‘ days of justice,* because 
the tribunals sat on those days, and they were generally chosen 
for fasts. The fifth and seventh days of the week were also 
solemn days in the Synagogue. 

The Jewish attitude in prayer has probably always been 
^rect ; and at the present day the swinging motion of the body 
of each worshipper, and the high nasal key of intonation, are 
distinctive featiues of Synagogue service. 
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While the religious life thus described was led by the richer 
class in the country, it seems probable that the peasant popula- 
tion at every period neglected the Law, much as the more 
ignorant of the Fellahin now neglect the duties of strict Mos- 
lems; a local superstition taking the place of the creed so 
strictly observed by the higher classes. 

The flidiut, or ‘ ignorant,* as they are called in the Talmud, 
were in fact a mixed race. The ancient Canaanite population 
was never exterminated, and the Jews intermarried with Phi- 
listines (Neh. 13. 23 ), Ilittites, Ammonites, and Moabites. 
The 'children of these marriages spoke a mixed dialect (Neh. 
13. 24 ), and the language of the lower class was the Aramaic 
(Tal. Bab. Sanhedrin 21 and 22). The dialect now used by the 
peasantry of Palestine approaches so nearly to the Aramaic, 
and the customs of the Fellahin reproduce so closely those of 
the lower class of the ancient inhabitants of Palestine, as de- 
tduced from the incidental notices in the Old Testament, that 
we are perhaps justified in looking on the existing race as 
derived from an original Canaanite stock, which has existed 
from the earliest period of Israelitish history. The Israelites 
became, in fact, the dominant race in the country, but the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water were Canaanites ; and 
the prophets predicted a future restoration of Israel when the 
herdsmen, ploughmen, and vinedressers should still be foreigners 
(Isaiah 61. 5 ). 

The ancient mythological system of the Canaanites was 
preserved by this population, and idolatrous shrines not only 
survived in the country until the fourth centuiy A.D., but 
may even be said still to exist in the Palestine of our own 
time. In spite of the injunctions of the Law, commanding the 
destruction of all idol altars (Exod. 34. 13 ; Dent. 7. 26 and 26 ), 
and in spite of the zeal of many of the kings, idolatry kept a 
fast hold on the lower classes of the nation. 

Baal, the Sun-god, was worshipped throughout Palestine; 
and his name is coupled with that of Baaltis, or Ashtoreth, the 
Assyrian Ishtar, or two-horned ‘queen of heaven’ (Jer. 44. 17 ); 
whose symbol was the planet Venus, and whose principal sane- 
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tuary was at Sidon (1 Kings 11. 7), though she was also wor- 
shipped as far soufch as Philistia (1 Sam. 31. lo). 

The fiery sacrifices of Moloch, described by the Rabbis (Mid- 
rash, Ekha 1. 9), are also supposed to be symbolical of an as- 
tronomical myth. In two passages of the English version the 
name Moloch is rendered ‘king* (Isaiah 30. 33; Amos 7. 13). 
In other passages the divinity is called Baal (Jer.J9. sand 
32. 35 ). Among the Carthaginians Saturn was worshipped 
by similar fiery sacrifices of children (Diodorus Siculus 20. 14 ). 

Chemosh, worshipped by the Moabites, was, according to 
the Jewish writers, symbolized by a black star (Saturn) and 
the god Chiun (Amos 5. 26) was a star, no doubt identical with 
the KiwAn of the Arabs, which was also the planet Saturn, The 
Ilammanim (rendered ‘images’ in the English of 2 Chron. 
34. 4 ), were apparently sun images of Baal. The star Rem- 
phan, and the Lucifer of Isaiah (14. 12 ) with the Mazzarotli or 
zodiacal signs, were other objects of the astronomical worship, 
of the*Canaanites. 

The worship of Hadad or Tammuz — the Syrian Adonis — 
was connected with the astronomical myth of the return of 
spring, and resembled the worship of the Egyptian Osiris. 
Tammuz, slain on Lebanon,^ was annually mourned (Ezek, 8. 
14 ), and his revival (at the time of the vernal equinox) was cele- 
brated with joyful feasts. St. Jerome informs us that the 
worship of Tammuz still survived at Bethlehem in his own times. 

The worship of the sun, the planets, and the principal fixed 
stars, was the Arab religion preceding Islam, and still survives 
among certain tribes. But side by side with this astronomical 
cult, there existed a grosser Nature worship, which still cer- 
tainly survives among the Anseiriyeh pagans of Lebanon. 

The licentious rites of the Syifian V'enus are mentioned in 
the Old Testament (Deut. 23. is; 1 Kings 15. 12 ; 2 Kings 
23. 7 ) ; and the Prophets inveighed constantly against such prac- 
tices (Jer. 44. 16; Ezek. 8. 3 and 16. 17; Hosea 9. 10). This, 
worship, however, still survived in Ascalon in the time of St. 
Porphyrins. 


' Seldcn, De IHis Syriis. 
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The principal deity of this class was Baal Peor (Num. 25. a), 
identified by St. Jerome with the classical Priapus. The 
Asherah (rendered ‘ Grove ' in our version) was also apparently 
a similar emblem, the word being derived from a root meaning 
to make straiglit or erect (2 Kings 23. 7). 

Among the local deities, Milcom api)ears to have been iden- 
tical with Moloch ; while of Bfial Berith (‘ Lord of the Cove- 
nant,’ Judges 8. 33 ) we know nothing but the name. Dagon, 
the fish-god, and Derceto, the fish-goddess, were worshipped from 
an early period in the maritime district of Philistia ; and Baal- 
zebub, ‘ Lord of Flies,’ in the plains, where every species of fly 
and gnat swarmed in summer; while Ashimah was a deity 
symbolized, according to the Babbis, by a goat (Tal. Bab. San- 
hedrin 63. 6). 

The terms used to define these idols in the Prophetic Books 
are principally contemptuous epithets, such as ‘ vanity,’ ‘ filth,* 

* fright,’ or * terror.’ Other words, meaning ‘ likeness,’ ‘ shadow,’ 

‘ statue,’ ‘ figure,* and ‘ device,’ also occur ; but one word Gillvlim 
(Ezek. 30. 13 ) is explained by Gesenius to refer to ‘ heaps of 
stones.’ 

In the Mishna (Aboda Zara 3. 8 and 4. 1 ) we find notice of 
the existence of this false worship at a late period ; shrines on 
mountain tops, and under sacred trees, being specified (cf. Deut. 
12. 2 ), and also heaps of stone sacred to the god Mark\ilim (or 
Mercury). At the present day the shrines of local Sheikhs are 
placed under large sacred trees, and on hill tops, and the prac- 
tice of erecting little piles of stone (called Meahdhedj or monu- 
ments,) at places whence famous sanctuaries are first visible to 
the pilgrim, may perhaps be connected with the worship of 
Markulim. The Hebrew word, Makom^ used to designate the 
‘places’ of the Canaanites (Deut. 12. 2 ), is still applied under 
the form Makdrriy to the shrines consecrated to local divinities, 
to whom supernatural powers are attributed, and in whose 
honour the peasantry still ofier sacrifices, light lamps, and per- 
form solemn dances. 

The belief in magic, necromancy, and evil spirits, existing 
among the Israelites, is also clearly set forth in the Old Testa- 
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ment; and the prescriptions of the practical Cabbala are almost 
identical with the charms and methods of divination now in 
use among the Syrians and Egyptians. Innumerable supersti- 
tions are also rife among the I^ileslinian Jews, and the belief 
in evil spirits is traceable in many pajssages of the Talmud. 

From the earliest period of Hebrew history we find Pales- 
tine inhabited partly by a settled agricultural population, partly 
by pastoral tribes apparently nomadic. Tims, while the Patri- 
archs lived in tents, and wei-e owners of flocks and herds, the 
families of Hamor at Shechern (Gen. 33. 19 ), and of Ephron at 
Hebron (Gen. 23. 17 ) were possessors of landed property. ’ The 
district including Gerar, Pehoboth and Beersheba, in which 
Isaac passed his life, is still inhabited by nomadic tribes, rich 
in flocks, herds, and camels, which find pasturage in a seem- 
ingly bare desert. The Jeshimon, or desert west of the Dead 
Sea, was inhabited by outlaws, with whom the villagers of the 
hills made an agreement for the watching of their flocks, in the 
time of David (1 Sam. 25. 16). And at the present day the 
villagers in the same way descend into the nomadic districts, 
to temporary settlements called 'Azahdt, which they occupy by 
arrangement with the Arabs. 

It is to such settlements that the term Iluzoth or * outer 
places^ (rendered in our Version ‘fields,’ Job 5. 10 ) probably 
refers. The sheepfold {Milda or Gederah) was either a cave 
(1 Sam. 24. 3 ) or a place surrounded by a hedge of thorns. Sheds 
of reeds or rude stone enclosures were also probably used, as 
they now are, for the cattle feeding in the plains ; and towers 
were constructed for watchmen in the desert districts, where 
the flocks were fed (2 Chron. 26. 10 ). Dogs were also em- 
ployed, as they still are, by the Arabs, to guard the folds (Job 
30. 1 ); and the cattle were fed with a fodder (BelU) specially 
prepared (Job 6. 5 ). The annual sheepshearing was a time of 
festivity (1 Sam. 25. 2 ). 

It has been remarked as an apparent paradox, that the 
Israelites in the Sinai tic Desert were constantly in want of 
food, though accompanied by large flocks and herds. It will be 
noticed, however, that in looking back to the good things of 
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Egypt, they speak only of fish and vegetable food (Num. 11. 6); 
and those acquainted with Arab life will be aware that the 
pastoral tribes rarely eat flesh, except on the occasion of great 
feasts, milk being the only nutriment derived from the very 
large flocks which they own ; while the wool of the sheep, the 
hair of the goats and camels, and the hides of the cattle, are 
the products most valuable to the nomadic cowherds. There is 
thus no difficulty in understanding the exclamation of Moses, 

‘ Shall the flocks and the herds be slain for them to suffice 
them’l (Num. 11. 22 ). 

The agricultural occupations of the peasantry require rather 
more detailed notice. Palestine has been celebrated in all ages 
for three products — corn, wine, and oil ; which still continue to 
be its most valuable crops, and might yet form the basis of 
great commercial prosperity. 

Wheat and barley were the principal corn crops ; spelt 
(Isaiah 28. 25 ) and millet (Ezek. 4. 9) are also mentioned. 
Beans, lentiles, and vetches; cummin, melons, cucumbers; 
leeks, onions, gaidic ; and ‘ bitter herbs,’ including lettuce and 
endive, still lot.iin their old Hebrew names, and are still culti- 
vated in Palestine. Three words rendered ‘chafi*’ in the Eng- 
lish Version designa te respectively grass (Heb. Arabic 

Hashish), chopped straw (Heb. and Arabic Tihn), and chaff 
(Aram. Aur, Arabic ^Awdr). 

The recun*ence of the seasons will be found mentioned in 
another chapter (Part II., Ch. I.). From the Talmudic writings ^ 
we learn that cultivation was ciirried on from the Vernal to the 
Autumnal equinox. The latter half of Tizri (October) was the 
sowing time ; barley was ripe at the Passover ; wheat (Exocl. 
34. 22 ) at Pentecost ; and fruits were gathered in the beginning 
of Tizri (September). The wave-sheaf was sown seventy days 
before the Passover. These seasons are those at which the same 
agiicultural operations are carried out at the present day. The 
ploughing was not deep,^ as is specially noted by Pliny, for the 
rich soil scarcely required to be turned. Cross ploughing is 
supposed to be mentioned by Isaiah (28. 24 ) ; and a harrow or 

* Tosa^hta, Tmmth, 1 . * Hist* Hat,, 1 ft. 47. 
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thorn-bush was employed after the plough. The land was 
cleared of stones and thorns (Isaiah 5. 2 ), and was allowed to 
lie fallow ; but the rotation of crops would probably have been 
considered an infringement of the Mosaic Law, as to kilaim or 
the mixing of seeds. Manure (Shebiith 3. 2 ), which is now 
scarcely ever used, is mentioned in the Old Testament (2 Kings 
9. 37, Jer. 9. 22 ). The burning of stubble, mentioned in Joel 
(2. 5 ), is perhaps not to be considered an agricultur al operation ; 
such fires being now frequent in the dry summer from acci- 
dental causes. The use of the goad {porhan)^ the yoke (Zemeed) 
attached to the pole of the plough; of oxen; and of two ploughs 
following one another, are also traceable to the practices of 
ancient times. 

The barley harvest commenced on the second day of 
Passover. The corn, reaped in arinfulls (Psalm 129. 7) was 
gathered in stacks which appear to have been dome-shaped, or 
like our English haycocks. These small stacks are still used in 
Palestine, and a row of shocks is never seen (Huth 3. 7). It 
appears clear that the corn was I’cmoved from the field in carts 
(Amos 2. 13 ), and in the use of wagons (Gen. 45. 27) and carts 
the ancient inhabitants were in advance of the present natives, 
who employ only beasts of bm’den. Carts are represented in 
the harvest scenes of Egyptian monuments, and the cart wheels 
were apparently used for threshing (Isaiah 28. 27). 

The threshingfloor (Heb. Goran, Arabic Jurn) was an open 
space (Judg. 6. 37) ; the flat surface of a rock near the village 
generally affording a suitable site. The corn laid on the floor 
was trampled by oxen, and threshed with the Moreg (Arabic 
MUrej), a sledge, drawn by a horse or ass, the under side of 
which is fitted with teeth foimed of pieces of bisalt let into 
the wood (cf. Isaiah 28. 28, and 41. 16, 2 Sam. 24. 22). The 
gleanings of the fields were separately beaten out (Ruth 2. 17). 

The com was winnowed by tossing in the light summer 
breeze with forks and shovels (Isaiah 30. 24), and was shaken 
in a sieve (Amos 9. 9). It was stored in underground granaries, 
like the Metamtr, or subterranean stores, now found at every 
village in Palestine (Jer. 41. 8, Joel 1. 17 ). 
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It is interesting to notice that the institution of the PeaA, 
or comer of the field left unreaped for the poor (Levit. 19. 9 ), 
ia still preserved among the Fellahin : they are unable to give 
any account of its origin, beyond the fact that it is a custom of 
great antiquity. 

The inigation of fields and gardens, which was not lawful 
until the Peah was gleaned (Peah 5. 3 ), was effected by Pelaghn 
or channels which could be stopped with mud to divert the 
stream. It appears that the expression to ‘water with the 
foot* (Deut. 11. 10 ) refers to the damming of such channels, 
with Hihe feet, which is the method now generally adopted. 

Herbs of all kinds, vegetables, and fruit trees (pomegranates, 
figs, apples, apricots, (fee.) were cultivated in gardens by the 
springs, and were regularly irrigated (Cant. 4. 15 ). The Mishna 
contains a minute account of the airangement of the various 
crops, so as to fulfil the Mosaic ordinance which forbade the 
mixing of seeds — an interval of at least three fuiTows being 
required between the difterent productions (Kilaim 2. 6). 

Grafting was understood (Ezek. 17. 4, Isaiah 17. 10 ), but 
was apparently regarded as an infringement of the command- 
ment above mentioned. 

The cultivation of the vine was the second important occu- 
pation of the peasantry ; and the existence of rock-cut presses 
in every part of the hills of Palestine shows that this cultiva- 
tion must have been very extensive. The slopes of Lebanon 
and Hermoi), the Hebron hills, and tlie mountains south of 
Samaria, and those in Upper Galilee, still produce good grapes 
in abundance. 

The vineyard was surrounded with hedges and walls 
(Isaiah 5. 6). A tower was built in it for the watchman, and 
a wine-press was hewn in the rock (Isaiah 5. 2 ). According to 
Pliny 1 the vines were trained on the ground ; but from various 
passages (Micah 4. 4, Psalm 128. 3 ) we infer that the vine was 
trained on trellises and on the walls of houses. 

The modern vineyards are built up in steps, with retaining 
walls, over which the vine falls; but at Jericho high trellises 

* mt, 17. 36 . 
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are employed, and the walls of houses and roofs cf courtyards 
are sometimes covered with vines. 

Near the rock-cut winepresses are often found towers built 
of rough blocks of large size ; the buildings measuring 20 feet 
on each side and the same in height. The rude stone en- 
closure walls still often remain; Vrhile the wild growth of 
mastic or oak has covered up the vineyard plot. It is notice- 
able that several large winepresses are found near Jezreel ; 
jierhaps marking the site of the vineyard of Naboth. 

The winepress (Heb. Gath, Arabic Ma^aser) consisted of 
two or three square basins. The upper, which was large and 
shallow (Heb. Fura), was used for treading. A short channel 
led to the second or smaller and deeper basin (Heb. Yekeb), 
into which the wine ran and whence it was strained off into a 
third, and then placed in bottles (Job 32. 19 ) and pots (Jer. 
13. 12). 

It is clear from the Talmudic writings that the wine used 
was fermented and intoxicating. Sweet wine is mentioned 
(Hosea 4. ll, Micah 6 . 16 ), and strong drink (Isaiah 5. 22). 
The instance of Nabal is also sufficient to show that drunken- 
ness at feasts was not uncommon among the Israelites. 

The olive, which was perhaps the most valuable production of 
the countiy, required but little cultivation. The suckers spring 
naturally round the parent bole (Psalm 128. 3 ), and a group of 
young trees takes the place of the decayed trunk. The olives 
were beaten down with rods (Deut. 24. 2o), an injurious prac- 
tice still common ; and the oil was pressed into mills of various 
kinds (Exod. 27. 20, Micah 6 . 16 ). A great portion of the crop 
no doubt served for food. 

The food of the ancient population appears to have closely 
resembled that of the modern peasantry. The use of animal 
food was in great measure restricted to the feast days of the 
year ; though Solomon's table was furnished both with fatted 
oxen and with game (1 Kings 4. 23 ). Fish were eaten, though 
now held in abomination among the Bedawin; but bread, 
vegetables, and fruit formed the ordinary diet (Judg. 19. s)^ 
the bread being of barley (2 Kings 4. 42 ), made into cakes, 
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and leavened. No doubt it was often dipped in oil, as is now 
the custom ; and the leaves of the mai'shmallow and figs of the 
sycomore (Amos 7. 14) maybe supposed to have formed import- 
ant articles of food for the poorest classes, as at the present day, 
with clarified butter, curdled milk (Judg. 4. 19), and eggs. 

On the question of Dress we are also able to obtain light 
by comparison of modern Syrian costumes with the ancient 
accounts. The extreme simplicity of the peasant, or Arab, 
garments attests the great antiquity of their origin ; and the 
representations of Semitic captives on Assyrian and Egyptian 
hrs-reliefs show costumes closely approaching those now in use. 

The sacrificial dress of the priests consisted of only four 
articles, to which four others were added by the High priest. 

These were, fii*st, a close-fitting garment of linen {CHonith), 
r*‘aclung to the feet, with sleeves tied to the arm ; secondly, 
linen drawers, reaching to the thigh [Micnasim)', thirdly, a 
shawl {Ahnet), of linen, embroidered in colours (Exod. 28. 39, 
H Ant. 7. 2 ), wound round the body several times, the end hang- 
ing to the feet or thrown over the shoulder; fourthly, the 
head-dress was a turban {Mitzn(^pheth)^ of linen, wound round 
a linen skull-cap (3 Ant. 7. 3 ) called Mighaah (‘bonnet,’ Exod. 

4o). The two together formed a single head-dress. Both 
})riests and congregation were barefoot during the whole of the 
Temple service. 

The four distinctive garments of the High priest were the 
Meil (‘robe’ in the English Version of Exodus 28. 4 ), the 
J'^phod, the breastplate (Hoshen)^ and the mitre plate (Zir). The 
Meil was a seamless robe of blue (colour, embroidered in gold 
find other colour’s, with holes for neck and arms, and without 
sleeves. We are also told by Josephus that the garment 
1‘eached nearly to the feet (5 Wars 5. 7 ). A border with 
golden bells and pomegranates was made to the Meil, the tinkling 
of which announced the approach of the wearer (Exod. 39. 25 ) 
The Ephod was a kind of tabard, embroidered with gold and 
colours, and having, according to Josephus, sleeves. On the 
shoulders were fastened two onyx stones ; and the breastplate 
attached by golden rings and a ribbon to its front. To the 
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turban of the High priest a golden plate, inscribed * Holiness to 
the Lord/ was fastened with a lace of blue. Josephus further 
describes a triple crown above the turban ; but this is not 
noticed in the Bible, and was probably the diadem given to 
Jonathan the Hasmonean by King Demetrius, together with a 
new Meil (13 Ant. 2. 2 ). 

The costume above described — a linen shirt, an upper robe, 
an embroidered shawl, linen draweis, and a turban — is just that 
now worn by the families consecrated to the service of the great 
mosques, in Jerusalem, Hebron, or Damascus. 

Two articles of dr-ess distinctive of the profession of JMdaism 
date back to the time of Christ, and probably earlier. These 
are the Talith, and the ThephiUin or j)hylactories. 

The Talith is a shawl worn over the head in prayer, having 
fringes called Tzifzith, consisting of eight threads, each knotted 
five times, and having a symliolic meaning. The Arha Canphothj 
or ‘ four corners,’ is a similar fringed square, worn under the 
oi'dinary clothes. These garments are supposed to be men- 
tioned in the Book of Numbers (15. 34 ) ; and the ‘ hem ’ of the 
ijarment of Christ (MatL 9. 20 ) was perhaps the Talith (cf. 
Matt. 23. 5). 

The lliephilUn ai-e worn during prayer, as a literal fulfil- 
ment of a commandment (Deut, 28. lo). They are small 
leather boxes, one bound on the forehead and two others on the 
arms, the latter in four compartments marked outside with the 
letter Shin (Shaddai). They contain passages of the Law 
(Deut. 6. 4 - 9 , and 11. 13~21 ; Exod. 13. il~i6, and 13. l-io), 
written on parchment. They ai-e supposed to be the Tetaphoth 
of the Book of Exodus (13. 9-16). 

The materials of the ordinary dress of the Jews were linen 
and goat’s, or camel’s, hair. The Cetonith and the Meil were 
worn both by men and women : as was the Tzaniph^ or turban 
(Isaiah 3. 23 and 42. 3). The Cetonith Pmsirriy or * coat of many 
colours,^ was in the same way worn by both sexes (Gen. 37. 3, 
2 Sam. 13. is), and may be compared to the long dress of blue, 
with patches of yellow and red, now worn by the peasants of 
Bethlehem, and to the close-fitting striped robe worn by men 
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and women alike throughout Palestine. The shirt or Cetonith 
was so long as to imj)ede the movements, and the loins were 
gii’t up by passing the skirt Ijetween the legs in front, and 
tucking it into the girdle (1 Kings 18. 46). The wearing of 
the Moil seems to have distinguished the rich from the poor^ 
who, as at the present day, wore only one garment (cf. Matt. 
10. 10, Luke 9. 3 ). 

Another garment, the Adderethy appears to have resembled 
the *Abba or cloak now commonly worn, to which tlie Meil 
must also have approached in form, if Josephus’s descrij)tion of 
that garment as having no sleeves is accepted. 

The word Adder eth comes from a root meaning *to l)e 
ample.* In one passage (Zech. 13. 4 ) an Addereth of hfdr 
rough garment’ in Auth. Version) is mentioned, and the 
• mantle ’ of Elijah was an Addereth (2 Kings 1. 8, and 2. 

The Beda \dn headdress, called Kufeyeh^ is represented on 
Egyptian bas-reliefs ; and from its extreme simplicity — a cloth, 
folded diagonally and bound to the temples — is no doubt of 
great antiquity. This headdress is not, however, apparently 
mentioned in the Bible. 

The leather belt (Ezor) round the waist (2 Kings 1. 8, Matt. 
3. 4 ) was probably worn by the poorer classes, and a shawl of 
linen by the richer (-ler. 13. 1 ), as at the present day. Shoes 
and sandals were aho worn, the latter bcung a leather sole, 
fastened, by thongs, to a longer thong passing ovei* the heel and 
between the great toe and the second toe. 

Three distinctive articles of leinalo attire were the Tzaif^ 
the Mitpahath, and the Maatapha. The first (Arabic Saif) 
was a veil worn by Jewish women in the j)resence of foreigners 
or strangers, and also by the Arab women (Sabbath 6. 6j 
and comment of Bartenora). The second was a cloth or shawl 
(‘veil’ in Authorised Version, Buth 3. 15 ) of large size, and 
seems probably to be identical witb tbe head shawl now worn 
by the peasant women in Palestine, hanging down the back 
below the waist. This simple headdress is represented in 
the Assyrian bas-reliefs of the conquests of Sennachcirib in 
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Palestine. The word Raal muffler ' in Auth. Version, Isaiah 
3. 19) is still used to designate the headdress, including the 
face veil and the head veil. In the patriarchal age there is no 
doubt that women were veiled (Gen. 24. 66 and 38. 14). The 
Jewesses of the present day, however, follow the custom of the 
countiy to which they belong. Thus, the German J ewesses in 
Jerusalem wear no veils, while the Mugbrabi Jewesses are 
veiled. The use of the face veil among the Fellahin in Palestine 
is rare ; the corner of the head veil being generally drawn over 
the mouth by a woman on meeting a man. The Maatapha (a 
word derived from a root meaning ‘ to envelope ^) — a garment 
covering the body, seems to have resembled the Izdr or cloak 
now worn by Syrian women out of doors ; which is sufflciently 
ample to entirely conceal the figure. The women's girdles 
called Kishurim resembled the Abnet of the priests, and the 
feet were shod with shoes of the skin of the Tahash (‘ badger 
skins,’ Ezek. 16. lo) — an animal not certainly identified, but 
probably the porpoise (Arab. Takhaah). 

The bonnets called Sheheairny and the ‘ round tires like the 
moon’ (Isaiah 3. is), are still worn in Samaria; the bonnet 
being of stuff, and the tire consisting of silver coins, sewn to a 
horse-shoe shaped front, and reaching below the ears on either 
side of the face. 

The practices of tatooing the face, and painting the hands 
with henna, appear also to be very ancient (2 Kings 9. so). 
The prohibition to shave the head and cut the beard (Levit. 
19. 27) was probably due to the idolatrous custom of shaving 
in honour of various deities, as, for instance, Tammuz (cf. Num. 
6. l). Herodotus mentions that the Arabs shaved their heads, 
with the exception of one lock (like the tuft now called ShUshehy 
left unshaven by the Moslems), in honour of Dionysius Orotal. 

Eye-salve is mentioned by Ezekiel (23. 40) under its modern 
name KokeL Scent boxes, musk bottles, false hair, false teeth, 
and a variety of charms and amulets, are noticed in the Mishna 
(Sabbath 6. a). The jewellery of the Hebrew women (including 
earrings, nose rings, bracelets, anklets, chains, and lings) appears 
to have resembled that found in Egyptian tombs, which bears a 
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close similarity to the native Syrian and Egyptian jewellery of 
the present time. 

It is still more striking to find that the arms and armour 
used in the time of David are the same as those now in use 
among the Bedawin. Goliath was arrayed in a coat of mail 
{Sirion), with a bronze or copper helmet (Kubah), gi*eaves of 
bronze (Mitzkah) on his legs, and a javelin of bronze (Cidun) 
))etween his shoulders ; his spear head alone was of iron (Berzel), 
His squire bore before him a large shield (TzinnaJt) ( 1 Sam. 
1 7. 6). He was also girt with a sword (Ilercb). 

Tlfe coat of mail is now made long, reaching beneath the 
knees, with loose sleeves to the wrist. The sword is slung over 
one shoulder. The helmet is a sort of bronze skull-cap, with a 
nose-piece and a spike. The spear, or javelin, and the shield 
ire not now seen, but were in use in the present century, the 
latter being a round target with a central spike. The long lance 
now carried by horsemen (Arabic Rumh) is mentioned under 
its present name in the Bible (Num. 25. 7, Judges 5. 3, Jer. 
46, 4 ). The length often exceeds 15 feet; a tuft of ostrich 
feathers is fitted to the c^ne staff, just below the long knife- 
like steel head; and a spike at the butt allows of the spe^r 
being set upright in the ground (1 Sam. 25. 7 ). 

The bow (^Keshetli) and sling (Kela) formed important 
weapons of offence among the Hebrews ; and the Arabs are 
still skilful ill the use of the latter, while the former has been 
superseded by fire-arm s. 

The social customs of the Hebrews next demand a brief 
notice. 

The birth of children was not celebrated by any festivity 
(Contra Apion 2. 26) ; such feasts being, according to Josephus, 
not permitted by the Law of Moses. The modern Jews * in- 
scribe on the walls of the room, when a birth is expected, the 
names Adam and Eve, with the words ‘avaunt Lilith* (a 
spectre inimical to infants), and below this the names of the 
angels Senoi, Sansenoi, and Samnangelaph. 

On the eighth day, a boy is circumcised, being held by the 

* See Chiarini, ProUgomeneM de la Ve9*tiait du Talmnd^ p. 186. 
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godfather. The godmother brings the Mohd or oflSciator. The 
ceremony takes place in the house or in the Synagogue, and 
two chairs are placed, one for the godfather, the other for the 
Prophet Elijah, who is supposed to be present invisibly. The 
name given by the father is bestowed during the ceremony, 
(rirls are njxmed by the minister of the Synagogue a month after 
birth. 

At the age of 18, at the latest (Pirko Aboth 5. 21 ), a Jew 
is bound to many. The ceremony is very simple, the pair 
])etng placed on a dais with the Talith spread over them. A 
cup of wine is handed to them by the Rabbi, or the nearest 
relation. The bridegroom places a ring on the bride’s finger, 
and says, * Behold, thou art my spouse according to the rite of 
Moses and Israel.’ The marriage contract is then read. The 
husband pi'omisos to give the dower specified, and to maintain 
and cherish his wife. Mutual congratulations between the 
assembled guests complete the ceremony. 

The position of women, both among the modem Jews and 
Arabs, and in ancient times among the Hebrews, has always 
been inferior to that which they hold among Aryan nations ; 
but the influence of individual matrons continues, even among 
the Arabs, to be at times very considerable, for they are admitted 
ill some cases to the councils of the tribes when celebrated for 
their good sense or tact. Among the Oriental Jews, the women 
are very ignorant and superstitious ; and the extreme facility of 
divorce renders their position precarious, and causes them con- 
stant anxiety and unhappiness. 

The Jew was allowed four wives (on the precedent of Jacob’s 
family), but among the lower classes few probably were found 
idch enough to support more than one. The consent of the 
girl was asked in accordance with ancient precedent (Gen. 24. 
57) ; and the marriage having been arranged by the parents, 
sometimes without the bridegroom having seen his bride at all 
(as is still frequently the custom in the East), the Mohar, oi^ 
dowry, was agreed upon, and a betrothal followed (Ketuboth 
r>. 2), the term sometimes extending over a whole year (Gen. 
24. 65, Judg. 14. 8, Matt. 1. is). The payment of the Mohar 
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formed, however, the legal bond which united the pair, although 
the marriage occurred later (Deut. 22. 23 ). 

The principal ceremonies of the wedding-day were the pro- 
cessions of the bridegroom to fetch his bride and that of the 
biide to her new home. The term Callah (‘ crow ned applied 
to a bride, was due to the crown which she wore on this occa- 
sion (Ezek. 16. 9 - 12 ). These proceedings still form the most 
iuipoi’tant portion of the Syrian or Egyptian mandage cere- 
monies (cf. Judges 14. 10, Csait. 3. ii). 

The feast which followed was sometimes prolonged for seven 
days (iJudges 14. 17), and even the gravest elders danced before 
the bride during the festivities (Tal. Bab. Ketuboth 16. e). The 
use of a signed contract dates back probably to the time of the 
leturn from exile, or even earlier (Ezek. 16. 8). The wedding- 
day is now generally fixed by the Jews at the new moon, on 
W’ednesday or Friday for a girl, and on Thursday for a widow. 
The ordinary age at which girls are married .among the Oriental 
Jews is a little over 12 years. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Hebrews w^ere as simjde as 
those connected with marriage. Extravagant expense and 
elaborate monuments were not considered lawful (Josephus, 
Oontra Apion, 2. 27 ). The obsequies were performed by the 
nearest relations ; and it was obligatory on passers-by to join 
the funeral procession, and swell the chorus of lament.ation. 
From a passage in Jeremiah (Jer. 9. 17), it appears that women 
w^ere hired — ^as is still the custom — ^to w^ail for the dead ; and 
the shrill cries which such mourners now utter are apparently 
referred to by the Prophet. After the funeral the house wriis 
purified, together with its remaining inhabitants. The High 
priest was forbidden to defile himself by attending the funeral 
even of his parents (Levit. 21. lo). 

Sepulchres were placed outside the city at a distance not 
less than fifty cubits (Baba Bathra 2. 9). It seems doubt- 
lul whether it was a Jewish custom to visit the sepulchre, 
as is the practice of the Moslems, who often make up a family 
party to pass the day in the cemetery among the fanuly tombs. 
The graves of Simon the Just, of Joseph, and of Babbi Simon 
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bar Jochai, the Cabbalist, are, however, now annually visited 
by the Jews. 

‘When a Jew draws near death,^ says Chiariiii,* ‘he in- 
vites at least ten persons to hear his general confession. He 
asks pardon of all whom he has offended, receives the bless- 
ing of his parents, and gives his blessing to his children and 
servants. Sometimes public prayer is otiered for the sick in 
the Synagogue, and the sufferer changes his name as a mark 
of change of life. Those who are piesent at a death rend 
their clothes, and all the w^ater in the house and about it 
is thrown into the street. The corpse is laid on the ground, 
covered with a cloth, and a lighted candle placod by the head. 
It is then washed, clothed, and put into a coffin, in which it 
is taken to the cemetery, which is called “ The House of Eter- 
nity,”’ (or in our Version, ‘long home.* Eccles. 12. 5). 

With regard to the social manners of the Hebrews, the 
limits of the present work do not allow any lengthened disqui- 
sition. The solemn courtesy so distinctive of Orientals was 
inculcated upon them by many ordinances of the Law. We do 
not, however, when comparing these with the ancient Roman 
statutes, find any parallel to the I'everence which was shown to 
Homan matrons ; though the veneration of the aged is expressly 
enjoined by Moses. 

Hebrew hospitality is implied by the institution of the 
‘guest chamber* (1 Sam. 9. 22 ), which is still, in every Syrian 
village, kept up at village expense for passing strangers ; and 
by that of the Malon (‘ a lodging place of wayfaring men/ 
Jer. 9. 2 ), resembling the modem Khdn, or public inn, built by 
some rich and charitable person for the use of travellers. In 
the joyous nature of their feasts, not unfrequently ending in 
drunkenness, the Hebrews resembled the ancient Egyptians. 
Tliey had, however, as fixr as we know, no national sports 
or games ; and the sacred dances of the festivals were probably 
of the same solemn character as those now common among the 
Syrian peasantry ; while the dancing of David (2 Sam. 6. 20 ) 


* ProUgoTtienes du Talmud, 
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may be compHi*ed to that of some of the modem Derwishes 
when subject to intense religious excitement. 

We may, indeed, briefly sum up the subject of Hebrew 
social life and manners by the conclusion, that in the ways and 
customs of Syria at the present day a living picture of the more 
ancient society of Bilfle times is preserved for our study, afford- 
ing the most minute illustration of the Sacred Yolume. 

The question of Jewish Architecture claims, in conclusion, a 
short notice. According to Josephus, the erection of splendid 
monuments was contrary to the Law of Moses ; and we are not 
surprised to find that the exploration of Palestine has brought 
to light scarcely any remains of ancient Jewish architecture 
having pretensions to beauty of structure or detail. 

The earliest habitations of the Israelites were tents, booths, 
and caves. The tents were black (Cant. 1. 6), and no doubt 
lesembled those of black camel’s hair now used by the Bedawin. 

From the dimensions given of the various curtains covering 
the Tabernacle, and from the description of the * middle bar in 
the midst of the boards ’ (Exod. 26. 28) it seems clear that the 
Sacred Tent had a ridge and a sloping roof — as have the modem 
Arab tents ; but the description is not sufliciently clear to allow 
of our determining the exact pitch of this i*oof. 

The distinctive maikof a Jewish liabitation was the Me^Mza 
(Dent. 6. 9 and 11. 20 ), a kind of amulet like the phylactories. 
It consists of a tube of vellum, covered with lead or tin, 
having the name Shaddm written on the vellum and visible 
through a slit cut in the outer coveiing. Inside the tube ai'e 
scrolls with various texts (Dent. 6. 4-9 and 11. 13 - 21 ), occa- 
sionally the names of three angels are added. 

Jewish houses were built of mud (Job 14. 19 ), of sun-dried 
brick (Isaiah 9. 9 ), and of stone (Lovit. 14. 46). The latter 
probably was used in the hills, the former materials in the 
plains. Plaster and mortar were employed (Deut. 27. 4, Ezek. 
13. 10 ); and the wood of the sycomore (Isaiah 9. 10 ), cypress, 
acacia, cedar, and even sandal wood (1 Kings 10. 12 ), were used 
for roofs, doors, and windows; while the interior was some- 
times painted with vermilion (Jer. 22. u). 
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The houses were often two storeys in height, the npper 
chamber {Aleya) being mentioned in several passages of Scrip- 
ture (cf. Judges 3. 20, 1 Kings 17. 19, 2 Kings 4. lO, and 23. 12, 
Ban. 6. u). 

Summer and winter chambers are also noticed (Amos 3. 15, 
Jer. 36. 22 ) j and the roof, being flat, was used as a sleeping 
place in summer (1 Sam. 9. 26), a custom still common in Syria, 
as is also that of erecting booths on the housetops (Keh. 8. 1.5). 
The Law of Moses also obliged the Hebrews to surround the 
roof with a battlement (Deut. 22. o). 

The houses were not scattered singly over the country," but 
compactly gathered nto walled cities (Deut. 6. lo), open 
towns (Num. 32. 4i), and villages (Cant. 7. 12 ). The curious 
expression ‘daughters’ (‘villages’ in our version, Hum. 21. 25) 
seems to refer to suburbvS beyond the city walls. The fortresses 
were erected on sites naturally of great strength, and their walls 
often rose above natural precipices or scarps of rock, artificially 
cut, which still remain, though the masonry above has disap- 
peared. 

Only two important examples of ancient Jewish masonry 
are left to us, namely in the Haram at Jerusalem and in that at 
Hebron. A full description of the character of the former work 
will be found in Part II., Chap. YIII . ) and it is only necessary 
here to note that the Temple of Solomon was the work not of 
Israelite but of hired Phoenician masons, so that the magni- 
ficence of the proportions, and the superior finish of these great 
blocks, can hardly be considered a distinctive feature of native 
Hebrew architecture ; while, from many passages of Scripture 
we may draw the conclusion, that the ordinary habitations of 
the Jews did not far surpass either in strength of material or in 
style those of the modem inhabitants of Palestine. 

The sepulchres of the Hebrews are almost the only Jewish 
monuments of undisputed antiquity now left. The oldest form 
of tomb consists of a square chamber, about 8 feet on a side, 
cut in the rock, and entered from the face of a cliflT, through 
a door generally not more than about 2 feet wide and 3 feet 
higk 
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From each wall of the chamber a number of parallel 
tunnels are driven, measuring 6 or 7 feet in length, and about 
2 feet in width ; the usual number being three in each wall. 
These tunnels, called Kokim or * excavations ^ in the Talmud 
(Baba Bathra 6. 8), were intended to hold one body each, the 
head being at the further end where a sort of stone pillow is 
often found. The entrance of each Koka was closed by a slab 
plastered in position. An inner chamber is sometimes reached 
by crawling through one of the Kokim. 

In the late tombs of this chxss sarcophagi seems to have 
been* used ; and the recess becomes sufficiently large to hold 
two sarcophagi side by side, the bodies lying, as before, with the 
feet to the central chamber. This transition style resembles 
that of tombs in the Necropolis of Thebes, and we are thus led 
to enquire whether the Israelites may not have derived the idea 
of the Kokim tombs from Egyj^t. The Kokim of Palestine are 
not, however, large enough to admit any kind of coffin or 
sarcophagus. 

A second class of Jewish tombs, belonging to the Hasmonean 
and Herodian times, presents monuments of far gieater ai’chi- 
tectural pretensions. The influence of Greek art is plainly 
visible in the character of the details ; but the work appears in 
most cases to have been executed by native artists, and often 
presents a curious mixture of classic conventionality, with 
Jewish naturalistic representatioixs of the vine or the palm. 

To this class of tombs belong the sepulchre of Queen Helena 
of Adiabene, north of Jerusalem, and the curious monument 
generally known as Absalom^s Tomb (which is probably the 
sepulchre pf King Alexander Jannaeus), east of the city. 
Ionic capitals, rosettes, wreaths, and triglyphs, here occur, 
with vine loaves and bunches of grapes, the execution being 
generally rather rude and the measmements irregular. A 
great many such tombs have been recovered by the Survey 
Party in Palestine, and the plan is generally the same. A 
porch or vestibule, some 20 feet long and 10 feet wide and high, 
is cut in the rock ; rock columns, along its front, supporting a 
rock-cut frieze. The small doorway leads from the vestibule to 
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a chamber, on either side of which is an arched recess (Arcoso- 
in which a rocky sarcophagus is cut, parallel to the side 
of the chamber, so that the bodies lay sideways, instead of at 
right angles to the direction of the wall. 

A transitional style between the tombs with Kokim and 
those with Loculi or sarcophagi beneath Arcosolia, has already 
been noticed, namely, that in which the sarcophagus lies end on 
to the chamber. The substitution of the sarcophagus, marking 
the influence of Greek or Egyptian customs, certainly took place 
before the time of Christ — apparently during the period of the 
Hellenistic movement preceding the Hasmonean revolt, it is 
interesting to remark, that the Tom!) of Christ as described in 
the Gospels must have belonged to the class of Loculus tomb ; 
for the description of the two angels sitting, ^ one at the head 
and the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain’ 
(John 20. 12 ), could not be reconciled with the structure of the 
Koka. 

It is also interesting to notice that the cylindrical rolling 
stone (Matt. 27. 60 ), like a millstone or cheese on end, closing 
the entrance of tlje tomb, is rarely found with Kokim tombs, 
but is commonly used with the late Loculi. The older tombs 
are closed by stone doors, swinging on hinges, or sliding up and 
down ; but the stone rolling in a groove was a comparatively 
late discovery. The weight of these stones is generally about 
6 cwt., and the gi‘oove sometimes is so cut that the stone rolled 
down an inclined plane, closing the small door when at the 
lowest point, and requiring to be rolled up hill and there wedged 
up before the tomb could be entered. 

The influence of Chissic art is even more clearly traceable in 
the Galilean Synagogues ; but i\s these buildings belong, accord- 
ing to Jewish authority (Isaac Chelo, a.d. 1334), to the second 
century of our era, they do not require special notice in the 
present volume. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HOLY LAND. 

The limits of the Holy Land, originally assigned by Moses 
(Num. 34), extending from Mount ICor and Kadesh Barnea to 
the * Entrance to Hamath,^ and from the Mediterranean to the 
Euphrates (Deut. J. 7), embraced an aiea of more than 30,000 
.square miles. This torritoiy included Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon, separated by the plain which extends to Hamath, 
and which is formed by the rivers Leontes and Orontes, flowing 
south and nortli. On the south-east it comprised the great 
plateau running for 230 miles from llcrmon to Mount Hor, and 
bounded on the west by Jordan, and on the east by the Syrian 
Besert. Finally, it included Palestine proper, from Dan to 
Beersheba, being an area of 6,000 square miles, or about the 
size of the Principality of Wales. 

The Palestine watershed ridge may be generally described 
as a spur of the Antilebaiion ; and it runs southward through 
the desert called et-Tih to the triangular peninsula in which 
I'ises the granite block of Mount Sinai, 250 miles south of 
Beersheba. 

The main mountain features of the regions above described 
are — the chain of Lebanon, rising to a height 8,500 feet above 
the sea at Jebel Sannin; the Antilebanon (8,700 at TaVat 
Miisa) ; Hermon (9,200) ; Jebel Kuleib (‘the Hill of Bashan,* 
Bsalm 68. 15 ), about 5,600, forming the eastern boundary of 
the Holy Land ; Mount Ilor (2,360) ; and the chain of Mount 
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Sinai, the highest point of which is 8,537 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The principal hydrographic features of the country are the 
rivers Leontes and Jordan. The former, rising near Baalbek, 
flows south-west and west, discharging into the Mediterranean, 
about 5 miles north of Tyi‘e ; and lias a total length of some 
80 miles. The latter, flowing down from the slopes of Her- 
mon, runs southward for 100 miles, discharging into the Dead 
Sea, which has a total length of over 46 miles more. 

The geological conformation of the country next claims a 
short notice. The Lebanon and Antilebanon ranges mainly 
consist of hard crystalline limestone, with an overlying forma- 
tion of soft white chalk, whence the mountain obtained its name 
Lebanon, or ‘milk white.’ The chalk belongs to the same 
geological period as the European cretaceous deposits, and con- 
tains numerous fossils ; fish and sharks’ -teeth being the most 
common. The hard underlying limestone is ascribed to the 
Neocomian period, and is the equivalent of the English green- 
sirnd. Its piincipal fossils are numerous ammonites and the 
shells of gastropods. The same hard crystalline limestone 
forms the bulk of the Hermon block ; while ifhe overlying chalk 
is visible on the Antilebanon immediately to the noi-th. 

The same formations occur throughout Palestine west of 
Jordan; but in the centre of the country, and on the higher 
hills of Upper Galilee traces of nummulitic limestone ascribed 
to the Tertiary period overlie the chalk. About half of the 
height of Mount Geriziin is formed by ^his limestone, which is 
hard, dark, and full of nummuliteB. 

South of Hermon the submarine formations are disturbed 
by various volcanic outbieaks, the principal centre of which is 
found in the Lejja district, east of Jordan, where there is a basalt 
field, having an area of about 500 square miles. The plateau 
of the Jauldn (Gaulonitis), east of Upper Galilee,^is also broken 
by volcanic cones and craters ; while the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, and the plateaux and plains west and south-west of the 
lake are covered with . lava. These eruptions have been dated 
as belonging to the early Tertiary peiiod, and the ci*etaceous 
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fuimations of Galilee have been all more or less affected by 
them. 

Throughout Palestine proper the chalky formations occur, 
with the hard underlying limestone often appearing denuded 
on the surface. South of Hebron the lower bed disappears, 
and the chalk covers the whole country. The desert of et-Tih, 
south of Beersheba, consists of the softer cretaceous and tertiai*y 
strata, descending in steps towards the Sinaitic desert. North 
of the ridge of the Serbal the nummulitic limestone again 
occurs in large masses. 

older formation underlies the hard Neocomian lime* 
stone. It appears in Lebanon, and on the east side of the 
Jordan Yalley, opposite Shechem, and it forms Mount Hor and 
the hills round Petra. This is the Nubian sandstone, which 
extends south-west across the Arabah, or valley between the 
Dead' Sea and the Red Sea, and appears also in the neighbour- 
hood of Sinai. Igneous formations lie beneath it near Petra \ 
and the chains of Sinai and of the Serbal ai*e formed of different 
\ arieties of granitic rock. 

The Nubian sandstone, though visible all along the east side 
of the Dead Se^l, and in the Arabah, is never seen west of 
Jordan; and hence it appears most probable that the Jordan 
Valley ib formed by an immense fault running north and south 
from the foot of Hermon. Tlie dip of the strata on the west 
side of the great chasm is invariably directed downwards to the 
east ; and several small sup})lementary faults are found in parts, 
with a very violent contortion of the chalk formations, showing 
that the subsidence took place later than the cretaceous epoch. 

This geological question has some bearing on the Biblical 
narrative. The geological history of the Jordan Valley, and of 
the Dead Sea, can now be traced ; and it is clear that the 
formation of the latter did not take place within historic times. 
In the cretaceous period it appears tolerably certain that the 
Jordan Valley extended to the Red Sea ; but shoi’tly after that 
epoch disturbances, accompanied by the volcanic eruptions above 
noticed, took place. The watershed of the Arabah was then 
raised nearly 800 feet above the sea; and the Jordan Valley, 
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formed by a longitudinal fault, sank to a depth of nearly 1,300 
feet below the Mediterranean. A chain of at least four large 
inland lakes was thus formed, the shores and beds of which 
may still be traced. As the evaporation increased, these lakes 
appear to have dried np gradually, leaving raised beaches still 
existing ; so that they are at the present day represented only 
by the small sheets of water known as the Lake of Merom, 
the Sea of Galilee, and the Dead Sea. 

Such being the scientific history of the valley, it is evident 
that the theory — unsupported as it is by the words of Scriptm*e 
— which ascribes the formation of the Dead Sea to the time of 
the overthrow of the Cities of the Plain is a fallacy ; and that 
those cities wore not built on any part of the present bed of the 
great lake. 

The physical conformation of Palestine proper, between 
Dan and Beersheba, the Jordan, and the Mediterranean, re- 
quires a somewhat more detailed description, as being that of 
the principal theatre of Biblical history. 

The area of 6,000 square miles thus included may l>e 
divided into five districts, which are described from north to 
south. — 

(1) , Upper Galilee, has a narrow watershed, .rising to an 
average height of 2,800 feet above the sea, immediately west of 
the Jordan Valley. Several small plateaux, covered with lava, 
exist on the west side of this ridge, and long spurs run down 
to the sea coast, the drainage of the country being mainly 
north-west. Along the coast extends the narrow plain of Phoe- 
nicia. On the north the Leontes flows through a deep and 
narrow chasm. On the south-east the mountains rise into a 
rugged and stony ridge, the highest peak of which (Jebel Jer- 
mfik) is 4,000 feet above the sea; and from this centre the 
spurs radiate like a fan west and north-west. 

(2) , Lower Galilee includes several small but distinct dis- 
tricts. A step occurs in the country south of the Jermfik 
range, and the next block of hills does not exceed about 1,800 
feet in height. The formation is here what is known geologi- 
callyas ‘crag and tail,^ — the northern and western slopes being 
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gentle, and those on the south-east steep and sometimes preci- 
pitous. West of the Sea of Galilee extends a plateau, covered 
with basalt, and having an average elevation of some 900 feet 
above the Mediterranean ; while the fertile plain of the Buttauf 
drains westward from the watershed, and the chalky range of 
Nozfiretli bounds the Buttauf on the south. 

The maritime plain belonging to Lower Galilee is much 
broader tluin that of Phoenicia, and has an average width of 
5 miles. The shore line is here indented with the only bay of 
any importance occurring on the coast of Palestine ; namely, the 
Bay of Acre. This is 9 miles long by 3 miles broad, and is 
protected on the south by the promontory of Carmel. The last 
district included in Lower Galilee is the broad Plain of Jezreel 
or Esdraelon, measuring 14 miles north and south by 9 miles 
east and west, and having an average elevation of about 260 
feet above the sea. This plain is Y-shaped, and formed by a 
double anticlinal. It is bounded on the east by the range of 
Gilboa, rising 1,500 feet above the sea, and consisting of white 
chalk; while on the west a long spur runs out at about the 
same average elevation with Gilboa, and trends north-west to 
the ridge of C«nrmel. The western range consists partly of 
white chalk hills, j)artly of rugged ridges. Carmel itself is 12 
miles long, 1,740 feet above the sea at the highest point, and 
500 at the north-west promontory. It is clothed with brush- 
wood, and has numerous spurs running out on the west of the 
main ridge. 

The soil of the great plain is a rich basaltic loam, and very 
productive. The drainage is collected at the north-west comer, 
and passes through a naiTow gorge between the Nazareth hills 
and Carmel. On the north-east of the plain stands the isolated 
Mount Tabor, an outlier of the Nazareth block of a peculiar 
domed shape, and thickly clothed on the north with oak woods. 
Its height is about 1,850 feet above the sea. 

(3), The Hill Country of Samaria and Judoea is formed by 
a single anticlinal, the watershed running nearly in the centre 
between the Jordan Valley and the Mediterranean shore. 
Throughout this part of the country the Biblical division 
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into the three distiicts — ^Plain, Shephelah (or low hills), and 
Mountain — is distinctly marked. The lower hills, averagin^^ 
about 500 feet in height, are of soft chalk. The mountains, 
rising to between 2,000 and 3,000 feet above the sea, consist of 
the harder limestone, capped in parts with chalk. They are 
intersected throughout by innumerable ravines, which are 
formed by the winter torrents, but are generally dry through- 
out the greater part of the year. 

The principal elevations along the watershed include Mount 
Ebal, a fine dome-shap(‘d mountain (3076 ’5) and Mount 
Gerizim, equally bare and rugged (2848*8), standing novth and 
south of the fertile vale of Shechem. Ebal forms a most con- 
spicuous object all along the Maritime Plain, rising above the 
general level of the mountain crests. The Samaritans claim 
that Gerizim is the mountain in the land of Moriah (or Moreh 
as their version reads), where Abraham offered Isaac. In 
favour of this view, the fixet that it is visible ‘ afar off’ (Gen 
22. 4 ), and is about three or more days’ journey from Beer* 
sheba, may be quoted : as also the existence of the plain (01 
oak) of Moreh at its feet (Gen. 12. 6); but, on the other hand, 
the Book of Chronicles places Moriah at Jerusalem (2 Chron. 
3. l). South of Gerizim is Mount Salmon (Jebel Suleiman); 
and east of this block is a small jdain called d-Mukhnah (‘ the 
Camp ’). About 20 miles south of Ebal is another summit, 
300 feet higher, now called Tell ’Asur, — probably the ancient 
Baal Ilazor (2 Sam. 13. 23). This barren mountain, consisting 
of hard grey limestone, guai*ds the entrance pass into Judffia, 
and from its top Mount Hermon is visible at a distance of about 
100 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Jerusalem the watershed is lower 
(2,600 feet), and the soft chalk caps the hills — Olivet consisting 
almost entirely of this formation. Farther south, the moun- 
tains again become higher and more rugged, rising to about 
3,500 feet immediately north of Hebron. The western slopes 
are very steep, and valleys, running north and south, almost 
separate the Shephelah from the main ridge. The Shephelah 
hills consist of chalk, the strata lying nearly horizontally, 
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unconformably with, the hard Neocomian limestone. The 
Talleys of Ajalon, Soiek, and Elah, form the main drains of this 
part of Palestine, west of the watershed. 

South of Hebron a step occurs, and the average level of 
the watershed falls to 2,600 feet. A great valley, commencing; 
above Hebron, runs southwards for 30 miles to Beersheba, and 
thence north-west to the sea near Gazti, about an equal distance. 
The hill spui's radiate from the higliest point of the watershed, 
and sink gradually towards the plain of Philistia on the west 
and south-west. On the east side of the great valley is a. chalky 
plateaui^ overlooking the desert which extends w e.'^t of the Dead 
Bea, and falling gradually towards a long chalky ridge, which 
sinks finally into the desert of et~Tih. 

The distiict thus noticed south of Hebron is called Negeb 
(* dry *) in the Bible, translated ‘ south country ’ in our Version 
(dosh. 11. i(>). The titles desert (Midbar), low hills (8hei)heliih), 
mountain (Har), plain (Arabah), and valley (Einek) complete 
the list of naiuos for the main features of the country used in 
the Old Testa] 11 ent (Deut. 1.7). The plateaux on the east of 
Jordan are called Mishor or ‘ downs.^ 

(4), The Maritime Plain. (Arabah), south of Mount Carmel, 
forms a fourth distinct district, including the ]jlain of Sharon 
and that of Philistia. This district has been formed partly by 
the denudation of the mountains, i>artly by the accaimulation 
of sand in dunes along the shore. Towards the south the 
width has been gradually increased by the deposit of the Nile 
mud, which is traceable as far north as Gaza. The country 
presents an undulating sui Face, with low hillocks of semi-con- 
^^olidated sand. The soil is naturally fertile, and fitted for 
agriculture. Deep gulleys iiitei*sect the plain, running west- 
wards to the sea, and carrying down the drainage of the moun- 
tain system. They have generally liigli earthen banks, and in 
some cases contain perennial streams. The neighbom-hood of 
these streams is marshy, especially towards the north of Sharon ; 
and the dunes and marshes together reduce the arable land by 
about one-fourth. The Maritime Plain is some 80 miles long 
and from 100 to 200 feet above the sea ; with low cliffs near 
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the coast Towards the north it is 8 miles, and near Gaza 20 
miles broad. 

(5), The Jordan Y alley is the fifth district, and physically 
perhaps the most interesting. From the foot of Hermon, at a 
level 1,000 feet above the Mediterranean, the valley falls, in 12 
miles, to sea level at the Huleh Lake (Waters of Merom) ; and 
thence, in 10^ miles, to the level of the Sea of Galilee (682*5 
below the Mediterranean). Thus, in the first section there is a 
fall of over 60 feet per mile. 

The Jordan Valley proper (Arab. Ghtr or ‘hollow’) is 
reckoned by Josephus only to commence south of the* Sea of 
Galilee. Between this lake and the Dead Sea there is a fall of 
610 feet in 65 miles, giving an average of about 9 feet to the 
mile. Thus the ‘ break down ’ of the great chasm may be said 
to occur north of the Sea of Galilee, where the fall is seven 
times as great. 

The Gh6r between the two lower lakes may be divided into 
five districts. For 13 miles the valley is at first less than 5 
miles broad with precipitous cliffs to the east and west. NText 
comes the plain of Beis^n (Bethshean), evidently the bed of one 
of the primitive lakes above noticed, whore the width increases 
to 8 miles, and where the broad valley of Jezreel runs down 
from the Plain of Esdraelon, and forms the gateway leading to 
Palestine from the east. The chain of Gilboa here forms the 
western boundary of the Jordan Valley, rising nearly 2,000 feet 
above the general level of the Beisan plain. 

The third district commences 25 miles south of the Sea of 
Galilee, and extends for 12 miles. The Gh6r is here only 2 or 
3 miles wide ; and on the west it is bounded by a table-land, 
rising with cliffs and steep slopes above the valley. 

The fourth district, which appears to be the Biblical Valley 
of Snccoth (Emek Succoth), is again wider ; measuring 8 miles 
east and west, and extending southwards to the plains of Jericho. 
Another broad valley (Wady Far’ah), running down from 
Mount Ebal, here joins the Gh6r ; and the remarkable conical 
mountain called Karri Sartabeh, the Talmudic beacon station 
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of Sartaba,^ rises 2,4-00 feet above the river Jordan, immedi- 
ately south of Wady Far’ah. This valley formed the route 
followed by Jacob in ascending from Succoth to Shalem (Salim), 
near Shechem (Gon. 33. 18). 

The fifth remaining district is that of the plains of Jericho, 
with the corresponding basin (Ghor es-SeisabA,n, the Biblical 
Abel Shittimor ‘ acacia meadow,’) east of the Jordan. This part 
of the valley forms a continuation of the Dead Sea basin, at a 
level about 400 feet higher than the water, and the marks of 
ail ancient lake shore are here traceable all along the foot of the 
western mountains. The district measures 14 miles east and 
west and 8 miles north and south. The mountains on either 
side rise about 4,000 feet above the Gh6r. 

Various terms are used in the Old Testament in describing 
juirts of the J ordan Valley. ‘ The plain of the valley of Jericho ’ 
(Ciccar Bikath Irecho, Deut. 34. a). ‘The plains of Jericho’ 

( Araboth, Josh. 4. 13 ). ‘ The vale of Siddim (Emek has-Siddim, 

(;icn. 14. 3 ), which is the Salt Sea.’ ‘ The valley of Succoth ’ 
(Emek Succoth, Psalm 108. 7); and ‘the plains of Jordan’ 
(Ciccar, 2 Chron. 4. 17 ). Of these terms the most important 
IS the last mentioned, which is used distinctively as describ- 
ing the Jordan Valley. The word means ‘round,’ and is 
supposed to be equivalent to the Greek word rendered ‘ region 
round about' Jordan (Matt. 3. 5). The Cities of the Plain 
wore cities of the Ciccar, and it is important to notice that 
the term applies at least as far north as the Succoth region (2 
Chron. 4. 17 ), and does not simply include the plain of Jericho. 

But one corner of Palestine remains to be noticed — the 
dreary desert which extends between the Dead Sea and the 
Hebron mountains. It is called Jeshimon or ‘ solitude ’ in the 
Old Testament (1 Sam. 23. 19 ), and ‘Wilderness of Judsea’ in 
the NTew (Matt. 3. 1 ). It is a plateau of white chalk, 2,000 feet 
lower than the watershed, and terminated - on the east by cMs 
which rise vertically from the Dead Sea shore to a height of 
about 2,000 feet. The scenery is barren, and wild beyond all 
description. The chalky ridges are scored by innumerable 

^ MithnOf Uosh-UaslmiaKy 2, 1 , 
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torrents, and their nairow crests are separated by broad flat 
valleys. Peaks fmd knolls of fantastic forms rise suddenly 
from the swelling downs, and magnificent precipices of ruddy 
limestone stand up like fortress walls above the sea. Not a 
tree nor a spring is visible in the waste ; and only the desert 
partridge and the ibex are found ranging the solitude. It was 
in this pathless desert that David found refuge from SauTs per- 
secution ; and the same has been a place of retreat from the 
days of Christ to the present time. 

The hydrographic features of Palestine next claim attention ; 
including its rivers, springs, and winter-torrents witji the 
thermal sources of the Jordan Yalley. It may here be noted 
that there is no valid vefison for supposing that any great 
change has occun'cd in the water supply of the country since 
Biblical times. Tlio famous s)>rings of Scripture can all be 
identified, and have still a good supply of water. The rivers 
are still perennial, and the ‘ depths * (Dent. 8. 7) are recognised 
in the fii thorn less pools from which such streams as the Abana 
(now Barada), near Damascus spring up full-grown rivers, 
almost as broad at their sources as at their mouths. The dis- 
tricts called * dry * or ‘ desert * in the Bible (the wildernesses of 
Beth-aven or of J xidah, for instance) are now as desolate as of 
old, and the porous character of the chalk formation i*enders it 
a physical impossibility that these regions can ever have been 
fertile or well watered, within the period of man^s existence on 
earth. We hfivc no good reason for supposing that any great 
change has occurred in the rainfall of the country ; and we 
have positive evidence that water wtis scarce in ancient times, 
in the existence of numerous rock-cut cisterns and reservoirs, 
which date back to the Jewish period, and which are found 
throughout Palestine in the chalk districts where no springs 
occur. 

Palestine has at the present day twelve perennial streams, 
in addition to the J ordan and the Leontes ; of which foui* are 
affluents of the Jordan and eight flow into the Mediterranean. 
Before enumerating these, however, some details of the course 
and character of the Jordan itself may first be given. 
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The River Jordan (‘ the descender *) is formed by the junc- 
tion of three streams. The highest source is that near Hasbeiya 
on Hermon, whence the stream Nahr Hasbany flows south- 
wards some 15 miles to the junction. The volume of water in 
this longer feeder is less than that in cither of the other two. 
At Tell el-Kady (the supposed site of Dan) are two springs ; 
the one w^est of the mound being perhaps the largest in Pales- 
tine. The stream flowing thence is called NTahr Lcdddn. The 
third source rises in the grotto at Banias, whence the river runs 
through thickets and canebrakes, falling in cascades, and joining 
the Nahr Leddan after a course of about 5 miles. The united 
stream is swelled by that of the Hjxsbany a liille farther south. 
Hy the Jews the spring at BaniAs has always been accounted 
the true source of the river. 

The stream of the Jordan thus formed is soon lost in the 
hwamps which extend north of the lliileh lake. The river is 
hei'e divided into several channels, and flows through beds of 
the Egyptian papyrus. The Huleh lake (Waters of Merom) is 
4 miles long ; and south of this the stream runs rapidly, falling 
tiO feet per mile, to the Rea of Galilee. 

This famous Sea, in length about equal to our English Win- 
dermere (12|^ miles), is pear-shaped, with a maximum width of 
miles. It is surrounried with precipices of limestone, except 
on the north, where a shelving slojio leads to the shore, from a 
plateau of basalt extending fi’om the foot of the highest range 
of Upper Galilee. The scenery of the lake is bare, and much 
tamer than that of the Dead Rea. The beach is narrow, except 
on the north-west, where the clifls recede, leaving a fertile 
plain (Gennesaret), 2^ miles long and 1 mile broad, watered by 
several fine springs. The pebbly open shore on the north is 
broken into numerous bays, and is fringed with dark oleander 
bushes. On the south-eastern side is a palm grove, and a few 
palms dot the westein shore. The ruddy cliffs on the west, and 
the steep slopes on the east, are bare and desolate ; but the 
sweet waters of the lake, in calm weather mirroring the siir- 
founding hills, and shining in the sun, present a beautiful scene, 
especially in the evening. The Rea is remarkable for its shoals 
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of fish, for the violence of its sudden thunderstorms, and for 
the hot springs along the shore. The neighbourhood of the 
lake is also peculiarly subject to volcanic disturbances. 

The Jordan leaves the Sea of Galileo at the level of 682*5 
feet below the Mediterranean, and commences to run through 
a trench in the valley, which becomes deeper as the distance 
increases, forming at length a deeper valley (called Ztr, or 
‘ depression,’ in Arabic) within the original valley. The Zor 
becomes a basin over a mile wide, and 200 feet deep, near Je- 
richo ; the sides being formed by cliffs of white maid ; while the 
stream itself in summer occupies a lower channel, and ii> spring 
‘ overflows its banks ’ (in February and March), and sometimeH 
floods the Z6r completely, making a sheet of water a mile in 
width. 

The fall of the stream, after passing the Sea of Galilee, is at 
first over 40 feet per mile. In the neighbourhood of Beisan 
there are a groat numl)er of fords, and in one place a small rapid. 
The stream is generally hidden between thickets of tamarisk 
and willow ; and its course is so oontorted that in some places 
it flows almost due north. The white cliffs project at the 
salients above the water \ but as a rule, there is a small corre- 
sponding flat basin on the opposite side. 

South-west of the Beisan plain Wlidy Maleh, the first salt 
affluent, joins the river ; and south of the Succoth region salt 
springs and salt maishes occupy the whole of the immediate 
neighbourhood of the stream. The average fall of the Jordan, 
between the Sea of Galilee and the ford of ed-Dameh, opposite 
the Karn Sartabeh mountain, is 10 feet to the miJe; below this 
point it is only from 4 to 9 feet per mile. 

The ford of ed-Dameh is probably that by which Jacob 
crossed from Succoth (Gen. 33. 17 ) on his way to Shechem; 
and the name probably presexwes that of Adam the city ‘beside’ 
which the waters of the Jordan were heaped on the occasion of 
the passage of the Israelites (Josh, 3. le). 

Below the ford, by which are ruins of a bridge (the fourth 
along the course of the river) the stream becomes deeper and 
broader. The fords are consequently fewer, and the most im- 
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portant one between the D^meh and the Dead Sea is that op- 
posite Jericho. The river in the latter part of its course has an 
average widtii of 30 yards in summer, and is completely hidden 
ill a tamarisk swamp and cane brake until it i-eaches the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, where it forms a kind of 
oasis of mud and drift wood. 

Tlie Bead Sea, called in the Bible ‘ Sea of the Arabah,* or 
‘ Salt Sea,’ is about 46 miles in length, with an average width 
of 10 miles. The depression may be stated at 1,290 feet below 
the Mediterranean, when the sea is at its fullest, and the dif- 
ference of level between summer and winter is variously stated 
at from 10 to 15 feet. The ancient beaches traceable above the 
water-line and above that of the driftwood brought down by the 
tloi'dan freshets seem to show a gradual contraction of the are^a 
of the sea ; but, on the other hand, the ford near the southeim 
end, which was passable 50 years since, is said never to be noAv 
sufficiently shallow even for camels. The Dead Sea is deepest 
towards its eastern shore, where the mountains rise abruptly 
from the water; and the lowest sounding taken is over 1,300 
feet. On the south the Lake is, however, extremely shallow" ; 
having an average depth of only 10 or 12 feet. A long low 
bank of marl, called el-Lisan, ‘ the tongue,’ here projects into 
the Lake from the eastern shore. 

In length the Dead Sea is about equal to the Lake of Ge- 
nova, which it is thought to resemble in scenery. The rugged 
chains which rise 4,000 feet on either side, with fine precipitous 
cliffs and innumerable w^atcr-courses ; the palm groves along the 
eastern shore; and the cane brakes surrounding the larger 
springs on the stony beach, form remarkably wild and sternly 
picturesque scenes, contrasting with the generally tame scenery 
of other parts of Palestine. But the absence of vegetation, as 
well as of animal life, gives an impression of exti’emo desolation 
to the view. 

The Dead Sea receives the water of the Jordan and its 
affluents, and maintains its level by the excessive evaporation 
which causes a thick haze to hang over the water throughout 
the hot season. The water is extremely salt, containing 26 per 
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cent, of solid matter ; of which half is common salt, and a 
large proportion chloride of magnesium, giving it a peculiarly 
nauseous taste. The driftwood on the shore is coated with 
white salt, and the pools left by the waves crystallise almost im- 
mediately. These chlorides are collected fi*om the whole basin 
through which the Jordan flows, especially from the lower part 
of the valley, the bed of a former salt lake. 

On the south-west shore is Jebel Usdum (the media3val site 
of Sodom), a mountain principally composed of salt. 

The Dead Sea bitumen, mentioned by Josephus and in the 
Mishna, is still found at times on the shore. In Hebrew Jt is 
called llemar, translated ‘ slime,’ in the English version (Gen. 
14. lo) equivalent to the Ambic word for bitumen (Homr) ; 
and it has been conjectured that the slimepits (Baroth Heinar, 
or ‘ bitumen wells ’) of the Vale of Siddim wore petroleum 
springs, such as are suspected to exist still on the east side of 
the Dead Sea. 

The main affluents of the Jordan are four in number; two 
east and two west of the river. In addition to these, two other 
main water-courses discharge into the Dead Sea from the east. 
The two western affluents are the Jaliul river, bringing down a 
perennial supply from the fine springs which rise beneath Gilboa 
and in the neighbourhood of Bethshean ; and the Fllr’ah, which 
is fed by a long chain of spj-ings rising beneath Mount Ebal and 
along the course of the valley, which probably represents the 
New Testament waters of ^non (John 3. 23 ). The eastern 
affluents are (1st) the Yermiik or Hieromax, which drains the 
great plateau of the Hauran, and descending through a deep 
gorge of white limestone falls into the J ordan between the Sea of 
Galilee and Bethshean. (2nd) The Zerka or Jabbok, which de- 
scends from Mount Gilead in the Succoth region of the valley. 
The main streams east of the Dead Sea are (1st) the Zerka 
M’ain, a brook descending a steep gorge, which is clothed with a 
luxuriant vegetation and dotted with palms. (3rd) The Mojib 
or Amon, about the middle of the eastern shore. In the valley 
of the Zerka M’ain are the hot springs of Callirrhoe (142° Fahr.), 
which send forth clouds of steam, issuing between the sand- 
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stone and limestone formations. The neighbourhood of this 
gorge is also marked by a considerable basaltic outbreak. 

Of the remaining perennial streams in Palestine the Kishon 
(Nahr el-Mnkatta^) is tho most important. It receives the 
drainage of the whole basin of the Esdraelon plain, and has two 
principal soui-cea : the one west of the plain at the ruin of 
Lejjiin (ancient Legio) ; the other on the north-east, near the foot 
of Tabor. From tho latter a stimm runs west about 7 miles, 
and many springs occur along its course. It is joined by the 
southern str(*am, eight miles long, also fed by the numerous 
sraailer springs. Tlie river formed by these two brooks is 
narrow, but almo>st impassable ; the bed being muddy and 
treacherous. Though insignificant in appearance, the Kishon 
pi’oved as fatal to the Turkish troops defeated by Napoleon as 
to the army of Sisera. From the junction of the two feeders, 
the Kishon flows north-west for 15 miles beneath the ridge of 
Carmel. At its mouth it is about 20 yards wide, and only 
fordable at the bar formed where it debouches in the sea. In 
summer tho mouth is generally closed with sand ; the stream 
being sluggish, and often drying up in places so as to leave only 
a chain of large pools. 

The Bolus riven* (Nahr Nam^ain) near Acre is a smaller 
stream, rising in the marshes, and flowing north for about 5 
miles. A picturesque l)elt of palms occurs at its mouth. 
North of this, tho principal stream is the Nahr Mefshukb, 
descending from the hills of Upper Galilee through a gorge full 
of springs. 

The plain of Sharon has five perennial streams flowing 
through it to the Mediteruinean. At the north end of the 
plain is the Zerka, or Crocodile river, flowing through cane- 
brakes and papyrus marshes. Next in order come the Akhdar 
‘ green the Iskanderuneh, and the Falik or ‘ cloven * river, 
so named from the aitificial passage through tho ridge which 
exists near tho shore, and which gave the name Boclie Taill6 to 
the same stream in the Middle Ages. The fifth river is the 
hu'gest, being scarcely fordable at the mouth in winter. It 
springs from the fine sources at Has el- Ain (Antipatris), and 
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flows between high sandy banks. It is now called Nahr el- 
*Auja (‘ crooked river ’), but appears to be the Me-jarkon or 
‘yellow water* of the Old Testament (Josh. 19. 46 ) — a name 
suiting well the turbid character of the stream. 

From the above description it will be clear that Palestine is 
by no means ill supplied with water. The distribution of the 
supply is, however, very irregular. The Judiean Desert is 
almost entirely devoid of water, except that obtained from wells 
and cisterns, which is generally Sidt and sulphurous. The 
higher mountains, especially in the neighbourhood of Hebron 
and Shechem, and in Galilee, are well supplied with copious 
springs ; but the low hills of the Shephelah have but very few. 
The junction of the hard and soft strata is the usual place for 
the rise of the water flowing beneath the porous beds; and 
very few springs rise in the Maritime Plain at any distance 
from the hills. The valley of Jezreel round Bethshean; the 
neighbourhood of Baiiias ; the west side of the Plain of Esdraelon, 
and tlie vale of Shechem, are the liest watered districts in 
Palestine. 

In concluding this sketch of the hydrographic features of 
the country, the hot springs of the Jordan Valley must not be 
forgotten. In Hebrew the word Ilammath is used to denote 
such thermal sources ; and according to St. Jerome the Yemim 
(translated ‘ mules ’ in the Auth. Ver.) found by Anali in the 
wilderness (Gen. 36. 24 } were hot springs. In addition to those 
of Callirrhoe (142° Fahr.), the most famous hot springs are found 
near Tiberias (137*^ Fahr.), and east of Jordan at Gadara or 
Hmm Keis, where the water is sulphurous, with a temperature 
107® Fahr. There are many smaller sources round the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee, in the Valley of Jezreel, and in Wddy 
M41eh, varying from 70° to 100° Fahr. ; and hot sulphur 
springs are also found on the west shore of the Dead Sea. 

The present account of the main physical features of the 
Holy Land may be supplemented by a sketch of its climate and 
natural productions. The question of ancient and modern 
cultivation has, however, been treated in a former chapter 
(Part I. Chap. IX.). 
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The present climate of Palestine is trying and unhealthy ; 
out this appears to be the result of the neglected condition of 
the country, rather than of any great climatic change. The 
summer heat ranges between 100° Fahr. in the plains and 85° 
Fahr. in the mountains, as a maximum temperature in the 
shade. The winter temperiiture in the plains does not fall to 
freezing point, though in the mountains frost and snow are of 
frequent occurrence. The hottest month of the year is August ; 
but even in this month there is a range of about 30° Fahr. be- 
tween the midday and the midnight readings of the thermometer, 
except when tlie wind blows from the Eastern desert. The 
western breeze from the sea renders the heat far less oppressive ; 
and the months of June and July, though hot, are generally 
healthy, as the east wind does not then prevail. The east wind 
is mentioned in Scripture, but it appears to be doubtful w hether 
the term ‘ Kadim * is to be understood as really indicating the 
direction, or whether it should be rendered as ‘ confronting * or 
‘contrary^ — a question which bears directly on that of the 
place where Israel crossed the waters of the Hed Sea. 

The heavy dews which fertilise the soil in Palestine, and 
which drop like rain from the roofs in early morning, are also 
noticed in the Bible (Cant. 5. 2 ), as are the snows and frosts 
which yearly occur in the mountains (Psalm 147. 16, 17 , Job 
38. 30). The ‘former rain’ (Deut. 11. 14, Joel 2. 23 ) and the 
‘ latter rain in the first month ’ are no doubt to be understood 
as being the rains which fall at the autumnal and vernal 
equinoxes, and which commence and terminate the wet season ; 
but storms still occur occasionally in the harvest time (1 Sam. 
12. 17 ). As to the comparative amount of the rainfall at the 
present day and in the times of the Old Testament we have no 
exact information; but the 18 or 20 inches which now fall 
annually would be quite sufficient for the requii‘ements of the 
country, if stored in the ancient cisterns now allowed to lie in 
ruins. Yeai*s of scarcity occur, however, now as of old in 
Palestine. 

From the Mishna (Taanith 1) we gather that the seasons 
are unchanged within the last 2,000 years, and that the rains 
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occur at the same times as formerly. There is, therefore, no 
very good reason for supposing that the climate has undergone 
any great change, beyond the gradual increase of miasma, dile 
to imperfect cultivation, and to the want of proper drainage 
and irrigation. 

Earthquakes are of fiequent occurrence in Palestine, espe- 
cially in Galilee. In 1837 Safcd and Tiberias were destroyed 

a severe shock ; and in 1875 even the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem were alarmed by a slight earthquake (Zech. 14. 5 ). 

The Fauna and Flora of the Holy Land may be divided into 
three principal groups. The maritime region is a district# the 
j)roductions of which belong to the Mediterranean fauna and 
flora. In the hills the natural products are Oriental, and in 
the Jordan Valley subtropical. We might add to this an almost 
Arctic region, on Ilormon and the higher i)arts of Lebanon ; 
giving a very wide range of species within the small area of 
the Holy Land. * 

It is not proix)sed to make any attempt to treat exhaustively 
the question of the Flora of modern Palestine, or to enter into a 
discussion as to the Biblical notices of that of the more ancient 
period. The names of no less thtui 120 species of plants are 
noticed in the Old Testament ; but many of these are not pro- 
perly identified as yet. A few notes on the more important 
names may, however, be of value. 

Three words are commonly employed in the Hebrew to 
describe the natural growth of the country : — Etz^ a strong 
tree ; Ckoresh, a copse ; and Tar, a thicket. There is no title 
which necessarily implies the idea of a forest of timber trees ; 
though the existence of single trees of some size, many of which 
were apparently held sacred, is often noticed in the Bible. The 
trees mentioned in the Old Testament are without exception 
trees still found in Palestine, The oak, the terebinth, the fig, 
the olive, the cypress, the cedar, the sycomore, the acacia, the 
pine tree, the box, and the palm, are the pi-incipal species. 
Woods of oak of moderate size, with more or less underwood, 
exist still in the hills west of Nazareth, on the noith side of 
Mount Tabor, and in the phiin of Sharon ; but the annual 
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destruction of trees for fiiewood threatens in time to reduce 
these to the same condition with the ancient forest near Jaffa, 
which now c^>iisists only of low bushes springing from the roots 
of former timber trees. The cedars on Lebanon are also i-e- 
duced in number, the young shoots being eaten by the goats, 
and the older trees sometimes used for fuel. JBut forests of 
cedar, as yet scaicely visited, exist farther north, showing the 
soil and climate to bo still fitted for the growth of the tree. 

The terebinth [Botnini lleb. pi., Butm Arab.) is one of the 
most remark}d)le trees of the country. Jt is the Bistachio Tcre- 
biiit\u8 of botanists, and gi-ows as a single tree about as large 
as a middle- sized oak. Of the oak (Hcd). Klon^ Aram. Ballut, 
Arab. BaUHt) three species exist in Palestine, including Quercus 
uEijilops^ which becomes a good-sized tree, ajid Quarcus InfeC' 
ioria, which is merely a bush. TJie locust tree or Ceratonia 
Siliqua ( Aralnc KharrHh)^ is also of frequent occurrence ; its 
pods being supposed to have been the ‘husks’ eaten by the 
prodigal (Luke 15. ic). The sycomore (Heb. Shikmin) is 
common in the low hills and in the plain ; and the tamarisk, 
willow, hawthorn, ash, elder, plane, and arbutus, also occur, 
with the poplar, and the wild olive (Aiabic Heb. Etz 

Shemen, Neh. 8. is), rendered ‘pine’ in the English Version. 
(See pp. 39t)-99.) 

The Shittim wood used in the construction of the Tabernacle 
(Exod. 36. 20) appears to have been the acacia or ZizypihuB 
(Arabic, Sunt), now common in the Jordan Valley; and a species 
of tamarisk, called Ashal (Aiabic, Itklch), is also mentioned. 
The balm of Gilead and of Engedi is identified with the thorny 
iJakkum [Balanites uEgypliaca), bearing a berry with a stone, 
from which is extracted an oil still considered by the Arabs as 
a specific for wounds. 

The famous vine of Sodom (Deut. 32. 32) seems without 
doubt to be the curious ’Osher [Asdepias prooera), now found 
near Engedi, bearing a fruit like a lemon, consisting mainly of 
pith; while the Juniper* of the English Version (Hebrew 
Botham) is the beautiful Ketem broom [Genista Betem)), which 
lights up the desert with its delicate white blossom. Ai^ong 
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the smaller shruhs, the most important is the Gopher Cam- 
phire * Auth.Yer,, Cant. 1 . 14 ), which is identified with the Henna 
bush {Lawsonia inermis)^ whence the pink dye used for the 
hands and hair is obtained. The Caper {Capparis apinosa) is 
also still found ; and the aphrodisiac qualities ascribed to the^ 
Mandrake in the Bible (Gen. 30. u), are still believed by the 
Arabs to distinguish that plant. ‘ Wild gourds ^ [Fak'ath in 
Heb.) are mentioned in 2 Kings 4. 39 ; and the word FuMa is 
still in use in Arabic. The word translated ^ gourd, ^ in Jonah 
4. 6, is, however, a different one, and there has been much dis- 
pute as to the true meaning of the term ^ Kikion.^ The J^ews 
themselves render it by the word ‘ Ker’a,’ which is evidently 
the same as the Arabic Ker^a — a species of gourd. Palestine 
is remarkable for the variety of its cucumaceous vegetables, and 
for the great rapidity of their growth. 

The hyssop growing on the wall appears to be the plant 
called ^Adhab, or Miriamin^ by the Syrians, found generally in 
crumbling ruins, and used for all the purposes mentioned in the 
Bible and Mishna in their references to the hyssop. The Bose 
of Sharon (Heb. Chahutzaleth ; Chaldee, Narkm) is best iden- 
tified with the white NTarcissus, which grows abundantly in the 
plains (Arab. Buseil and Funjus) ; for the rose does not grow 
wild, except on the heights of Lebanon, and is never found in 
the Maritime Plain, The Lily of the Yalleys {Shushanelh 
ha-Emekim) is probably the blue Iris (Arabic, ZemhaMyeh), 
which is also of common occurrence. Finally, the growth of 
brambles, and thistles of enormous dimensions, recalls the 
imagery of the Old Testament parables (Judges 9. 14 ; 2 Kings 
14. 9 ). 

Turning next to the Fauna of the country, we may notice 
briefly the more important species mentioned in the Bible, com- 
mencing with the Mammalia, Of the clean beasts eaten by the 
Jews, the ox, goat, and sheep require no special mention, be- 
yond the interesting note, that the ‘ fat of the kidneys * of rams 
(Isaiah 34. e), is probably to be rendered the * tail ' of the rams 
belonging to a peculiar breed having beneath the tail a lai-ge 
mass of fat. Most readei*s will have heard of the fat-tailed 
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Syrian sheep. This part of the animal is still considered a 
delicacy in Palestine. 

The horse, the mule, the ass, the camel, and the dromedary, 
may likewise lie passed over with a bare mention ; but the true 
meaning of tlie terms denoting various wild animals of the bo- 
vine and corvine groups requires rather a more detailed notice. 

First among these comes the which appears in the 

English Version as the ' Unicorn.^ By a curiously inverted 
reasoning the existence of this fabulous beast has been supposed 
to be proved by its being mentioned in the Bible ; but it is to 
the Greek translator, not to the Hebrew author, that we owe 
the invention. It has lately been shown by means of the 
Assj^rian bas-reliefs, that the Rim was a species of wild ox, now 
extinct in Palestine, but which used to be hunted by the Assyrian 
monarchs. One of these animals is sculptured, with the name 
— Rim — written above it in cuneiform characters. In modern 
Arabic the word is now used to denote the fallow deer ; but it 
appears certain that the Rim of the Psalms and the Prophets 
was a species of the bovine family now extinct in Palestine : 
perhaps resembling the buffalo, which though now common in 
certain districts, is not indigenous to the country. 

A second animal of the same group is the To, or * wild buU,* 
(Deut. 14. 5 ; Isaiah 51. 2o), which was also a beast of chase. 
The species is, however, doubtful (see p. 390). The Bulls of 
Bashan {Farim) were probably merely a fine breed of domes- 
ticated cattle. 

The ‘Hart^ of the Authorised Version (Heb. Aiyal) is in 
reality the fallow deer ; for the i*ed deer does .not exist in Pales- 
tine, nor is it likely that the country ever presented a suitable 
habitat for this large species. The ‘ Roebuck ’ of the English 
translation (Heb. Tzebi) is .also generally recognised to be one 
of the two species of gazelles common in the country ; and the 
Pygarg, or * white rump * (Heb. Dishon) is probably the other 
— possibly the GazeUa Dorcas, which presents a broad white 
band on the rump, specially noticeable when seen in flight. 
The roebuck has, however, now been asci^rtained to exist on, 
Carmel, as well as the fallow deer in the woods of Tabor. Th% 

Q 
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former boars tbe name Yahm/dr, which is identical with the 
Hebrew word translated ‘fallow deer ^ in the English Version of 
"Dent. 14. 5 , and 1 Kings 4. 23 . The wild goat of Scripture (Heb. 
Ako), inhabiting the rocks near Engedi, is evidently the Ibex 
(Arabic Bedn), which is still found in large herds in that neigh- 
bourhood, and also occui's in the gorges above Jericho. The 
Zemer, or ‘chamois,’ is the only member of this group which 
remains unknown : it is clear that the English rendering is 
scarcely a bappy one. (See p. 390.) 

The Swine (Hebrew, Khazir), forbidden to be eaten or kept 
by the Jews, and often mentioned as a wild animal, is evidently 
the wild boar (Arabic, Khanztr), which is so common in Pales- 
tine, and often attains a gi^eat size in the marshes of the Jordan 
Valley. The Hare (Heb. Arnebeth ; Arab. ^Ernehah) is also still 
found ; but the Coney (Hebrew, Shaphan) is not to be supposed 
to be the rabbit, which certainly cannot be described as inhabit- 
ing ‘ rocks.’ It is the Syrian Hyrax, called Wahr in Arabic ; 
an animal found in the wilder parts of the country only. Rab- 
bits do not exist in Syria. 

The beasts of prey include the lion, the bear, the leopard, 
the wolf, the hyasna, the fox, and we may even add, the dog. 

Although it is by no means certain that the seven Biblical 
words supposed, according to Talmudic interpretation, to denote 
the Lion at different periods of his life, are exclusively applic- 
able to this animal, and although the lion is now extinct in 
Palestine, there is no reason to doubt that it existed there in 
the earlier historic period, giving its name to various towns, 
as Laish in the north and Both-lebaoth in the south-west. The 
bones of lions have been found in the gravel beds of Jordan, 
and the Assyrian bas-reliefs frequently represent the chase of 
the lion. 

The Bear, Ursus Syriacus (Heb. Doh, Arab. Duhh), is still 
found on Hermon and the Antilebanon. If we may credit 
the Chronicles of King Richard, a bear attacked that monarch 
in the Philistine Plain in 1292 a.d. ; but it is not now known 
to exist, except in the cooler regions, and delights especially in 
the snow. 
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The Leopard of Scripture (Heb. learner ^ Cant. 4. 8) is the 
Arabic Fimr or Hunting Leopard, called Cheetah in India. 
This is still found in the jungle surrounding Jordan, and is said 
also to exist in the Carmel thickets. 

The Wolf (Heb. Zeeh^ Arabic, DMb) is rare in the country, 
but is nevertheless found occasionally in every part. The Hyaena 
is much more common, and oftsen attains a great size. In 
Arabic it is called DhaUa, and it is worthy of note that the 
Hebrew word Zehoa^ rendered by error ‘ a speckled bird ’ in 
Jer. 12. 9 , is more correctly translated ‘hyaena.’ The name 
Ze})oi^ in the plural occurs in the Old Testament as that of a 
town and of a valley near the Jordan. 

The Shualirnj of the Bible, rendered ‘ foxes/ seem without 
doubt to have been really jackals. The Fox is very rarely found, 
the country being as a rule unsuited for its habitat. The 
Shualim are represented as feeding on corpses (Ps. 63. lo), and 
they may be inferred to have been gregarious (Judges 15. 4); 
peculiarities whicli are distinctive of the jackal as compared 
with the fox. ISTaimerous troops of jackals (Arabic Wdxoy) still 
infest the wilder parts of Palestine. 

The Dog cannot be considered a domestic animal in the 
East. Living on the outskii’ts of the town, despised and ill- 
treated, half vulpine in breed, and feeding on garbage, the dog 
still answers to the description of the Psalmist, and its name is 
still commonly used as a term of reproach. 

Among the smaller animals, the Jerboa (translated ‘mouse,* 
Hebrew ^Akhar), is also very common in the Jordan Talley and 
in the Desert of Beershoba ; and the mole rat (Arabic, Khvld) 
appears to be the Hebrew KhoUd, rendered ‘ weasel ’ (Levit. 
11. 29 ). 

Of the Cetacese the commonest species is the Porpoise, which 
may often be seen on the Syrian coast. It appears to be the 
Hebrew Takliash (Arab. Takhash\ rendered ‘badger’ in the 
English Version (Ezek. 16. lo). 

The Reptiles of the Holy Land include various species of 
snakes, some of which are poisonous ; and an immense variety 
of lizards, ghekkos (Arabic, Harddn), and other species of the 
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Saurian family. The Monitor (Arabic, Waren) is found in the 
desert; and the Chameleon is common in all parts of the 
countiy; as are also land toi*toises and water tortoises, the 
latter especially near Beisin. 

The description of Leviathan (Job 41) approaches so closely 
to the general appearance and character of the crocodile, that it 
is interesting to note that this reptile still exists in Palestine. 
The river Zerka, south of Carmel, is called the Crocodile River 
by Pliny (Nat. Hist. 5. lo), and retained its name in the 12th 
century. The crocodile (Arabic, Timsah) is still occasionally 
caught in it ; and the character of the stream, in whicl^ the 
Syrian papyrus grows luxuriantly, is so well fitted for its 
habitat that there seems no reason to doubt that the crocodile 
is here indigenous. 

The names of Birds mentioned in the Bible are numerous ; 
but it is fiir more difficult to identify the species than is the 
case with the Mammalia or Reptiles, because the natives are 
unobservant, and often give the same title to very different birds. 
The modern nomenclature does not therefore afford much assist- 
ance in discriminating between various Hebrew words. 

Song-birds are extremely rare in Palestine. The bulbul is 
found in the Jordan Valley, and the blackbii'd and nightingale 
are occasionally seen in the thickets of Galilee ; but the absence 
of song is very noticeable in the country, and the ‘ singing * of 
birds is only twice mentioned in the Bible (Cant. 2. 12 ; Ps. 104. 12 ). 

On the other hand, the species of birds of prey are very 
numerous, and the air is often seen full of vultures, hawks, 
kites, and kestrels. The raven, jackdaw, and crow ; the magpie 
and Syrian jay; with various species of owl, from the great 
homed Otus Ascalaphus to the small brown Athene Fersica 
(Arab. JBiLlmeh)^ may be particularised. In the olive groves the 
voice of the Bumeh is constantly heard, and the bird is held in 
great veneration by the natives. 

Of the twenty species of unclean birds mentioned in Levi- 
ticus (11. 13 - 19 ) and Deuteronomy (14. 12 -I 8 ), very few can be 
recognised by their modern names. The eagle, raven, and 
vulture (translated gier eagle) are exceptions ; the Hebrew and 
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Arabic titles being identical. The English words for the re- 
mainder all represent species actually existing in Palestine, 
with the exception of the swan (wild duck according to the 
Targum) ; but it is quite another question whether the Hebrew 
words have been correctly translated. 

Among clean birds the partridge was no doubt included. 
Two species of partridge exist, one in the Desert — a small fawn- 
coloured bird {Ammoperdix Ileyii, in Arabic Hajl) j the other 
the large red-legged Greek partridge {Caccahia saxatilis^Axaibio 
Shmndr). In the Jordan Yalley and the Southern Desert the 
cuiieus pintail is also found in flocks. It is the Kat^a of the 
Arabs and the Pterodes of naturalists. 

The quail is found in Palestine, especially in spring, arriving 
in large flocks. It is called Firreh and SemAneh by the natives. 
The woodcock, snipe, redshank, bustard, plover, and lapwing 
are also to be enumerated among the game birds of the country. 

The woods of Lower Galilee are crowded with the smaller 
species of wild dove {Turtur Auritus). called while 

the larger s})ecies {Columba Palumhus) appears in paii'S, and is 
called Jdzd by the Arabs. (See pp. 392, 394.) 

Other biixis mentioned in the Bible and found in Palestine 
at the present day are the stork, the heron, the swallow, the 
sparrow, and the cuckoo, of wliich there are two species. One 
of the most beautiful and distinctive birds of the country — ^the 
golden winged iflack grackle {Amydrua Tristramii) does not 
appear to be noticed in the Sacred books ; nor are the delicate 
sunbirds of the Jordan Yalley to be identified with any Scrip- 
tural species. By the Arabs they are known as Sitweid, 

No species of Eish are mentioned in the Bible, and only one 
— ^the Tarith, apparently a kind of tunny — in the Targums. 
Nevertheless, the Sea of Galilee has been always celebrated for 
its fish, and large specimens are caught in Jordan. The Arabs, 
though they eat lizards, will, like the ancient Egyptians, not touch 
fish ; but the inhabitants of the seaside towns are more accus- 
tomed to this kind of food, and some kinds (especially the 
Sultan Ibrahim, which resembles a bream) are much prized. 
The fish are generally caught witli a cast-net, thrown by a fisher 
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standing np to Bis waist in water (cf. John 21. 7). They are 
also occasionally poisoned with a kind of berry when they are 
still considered fit to eat. The fish called Coracinus by Jose- 
phus, and said by him to exist in the Nile and also in the 
Fountain of Capharnaum, was long consideied fabulous, but 
has been shown by Dr. Tristram to be a kind of Silurus actually 
existing in both the places mentioned by the Jewish historian 
(see 3 Wars 10. 3). 

Among the Insects of Palestine the most numerous and im- 
portant family is that of the Orthoptera. The grasshopper fur- 
nished many similes in the Bible, and is to be found in swarais 
everywhere. The three kinds of locust (Lcvit. 11. 22 ) will pro- 
bably never be clearly identified with particular species ; but 
the devastation caused by plagues of locusts at the present day, 
and the use of salted or roasted grasshoppers for food among 
the Arabs, arc facts fully agreeing with Scriptural accounts 
(Matt. 3. 4 ). 

The bee appears as an enemy to man in Deuteronomy 
(1. 44 ); but the Dahurtm here mentioned are probably the 
Dabbfir or wild bees of the Arabs. It is also doubtful whether 
the Hebrew Dabosh, rendered ‘ honey,* may not be the Arabic 
Dibs, a sort of treacle prepared from the grape lees. The 
honey bee (Arabic, Nahl) does however exist in Palestine at 
the present day, and is even hived in mud hives. The honey- 
comb is mentioned in Scripture (Ps. 19. 10; cf. Judges 14. 8), 
and beehives are noticed in the Mishna (Shebiith 10. 7). 

The wasp and the homet {Tzir^ah) are noticed in ‘the Penta- 
teuch (Exod. 23. 28 ; Deut. 7. 20 ) as forerunners and allies of 
Israel against their enemies. Numerous traditions of armies 
and individuals destroyed by wasps (Arabic, /Sik*a) are commonly 
l-elated in Palestine at the present day. 

The number of flies, midges, gnats, mosquitos, and sandflies, 
found in summer in the plains of Syria, fully explains the wor- 
ship of Baal Zebub, ‘ the lord of flies,* among the lowlanders of 
Ekron. 

. The MoUusca require but a short notice. The snail is men- 
tioned by the Psalmist (58. 8), but the Hamat (Aiith. Vers. 
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* snail/ liievit. 1 1. so) was probably a lizard. An edible land snail 
exists in the Holy Land, with other freshwater species. 

The Murex, from which the Tyrian purple was obtained, is 
not mentioned in the Bible ; but the ‘ abundance of the seas * 
promised to Zebulon (Deut. 33. is) is held by the Talmudic 
commentators to refer to the Ohilzon (Arabic, HalziLn or * snail \ 
which was the Hebrew name for the Murex Trunculus, The 
expression ^ thine head, like Carmel — the hair of thy head like 
purple ’ (Cant. 7. 5 ), they also take to refer to the hsheiy of the 
Chilzon carried on from a town of that name near Carmel, as 
far north as Phoenicia. The Mui*ex has given its name to the 
present W^dy Halzun, near Acre. 

Without entering into the question of the mythical Shamir 
worm, which, according to the Talmudical scholars, assisted 
Solomon to polish the Temple stones, and which some have sup. 
posed to be a fanciful title for ‘ emery powder,^ we may conclude 
this chapter by mentioning that the word ‘ Scarlet ^ (Thol’ath 
has-Shani, Exod. 39. l) is literally ‘ scarlet worm,^ and that it is 
thought to refer to the cochineal insect, which (according to 
Volney) would find food ip. any part of Syria. The culture of 
this insect on the leaves of the prickly pear has, however, been 
attempted unsuccessfully of late years near Shechem. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PALESTINE BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

The earliest notice of those inhabitants of the Holy Land who 
were conquered by the Children of Israel derives their descent 
from Ham ; the Jews, through Abraham, descending from 
Shem. It is, however, noteworthy that no great difference 
appears to have existed between the aboriginal language and 
that of the conquerors. Not only is there no mention of lin- 
guistic difficulties between the Hebrew and the Canaanite in 
the time of Abraham or of Joshua, but we now know from the 
Egyptian monuments that the names given by the Canaanites 
to their towns were substantially the same employed by the 
Jews ; such words as Beth (a house), and Ain (a spring), being 
apparently common to the two languages. The same result 
might be deduced from the occasional notices in the Old Testa- 
ment of the change of name in cities rebuilt by the Israelites 
(Numb. 32. 38 ). 

The group of tribes collected under the common name of 
Canaanites (Gen. 10. 15 - 18 ) included six, who were settled be- 
yond the bounds of Palestine proper, and four who afterwards 
appear among the seven nations destroyed by Joshua. The 
whole of these tribes seem to be divided into two groups, under 
the names Sidon and Heth. This is in accordance with the 
results of Egyptian research, whence it appears that the Hittite 
nation extended its domination almost to the coasts of Egypt, 
and agrees with the latest discoveries of the Assyi'ian archaeolo- 
gists, which seem to show that an extensive Hittite centre 
existed north-east of Palestine. It is now thought that the 
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curious illegible inscriptions found at Hamath, and in other 
places farther east, will prove to be of Hittite origin ; and it 
will be seen immediately that the Hittites are mentioned in the 
Bible both in the north and in the south of the Holy Land. 

The six northern tribes of Canaan were the Arkites, near 
Arce, in Lebanon, north of Tripoli ; the Sinites, probably rather 
fai’ther south, near Strabo's Sinna; the Arvadites, near Ara- 
dus, now Er-Ruad, an island on the coast, some thirty miles 
north of Tripoli ; the Zemaritas, round Simyra, a place inland 
of the last; the Hivites; and the Hamathites, in Hamath. 
With these northern tribes we are not further concerned. 

The Southern tribes require rather a more detailed notice. 
In Genesis four nations, Jebusi, Amori, Girgasi, and Hivi, 
are first mentioned, besides the sons of Heth and the Canaanite 
— the latter word being used with a I’estricted meaning. At 
rather a later period (Gen. 15. is) other names are added : the 
Perizzites, the Eephaim, the Kenites, Kenezites, and Kadmon- 
ites. In the time of Abraham, also, the Moabites and Am- 
monites, east of Jordan, are derived from a Semitic stock (Gen, 
19. 37), as were the Edomites, or descendants of Esau, in the 
southern desert (Gen. 36. 19). The Amalekites are also men- 
tioned farther west as early as Abraham's time (Gen. 14. 7) ; 
and the Midianites, inhabiting the Sinaitic desert, were half- 
brethren of the Israelites (Gen. 25. 4). The Philistines are 
mentioned in the Book of Genesis (10. 14) as of Egyptian origin, 
and are found settled near Gaza in the time of Abraham. It is 
remarkable, however, that they are not enumerated among the 
tribes mentioned in the Pentateuch. 

From the above resume^ it appears that the inhabitants of 
Palestine, at the time of the Conquest, were derived from three 
separate stocks. The Canaanites holding the habitable country 
were not directly allied by blood with the Hebrews. The four 
tribes Moab, Ammon, Midian, and Edom, were of Semitic 
origin ; and the Philistines formed a third group by themselves. 
Before considering, however, the geographical distribution of 
these various tribes, it is necessary to call attention to a yet 
older population, which had been conquered and dispossessed by 
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the nations afterwards subjugated by Israel, but of whom a few 
survivors are found even as late as the days of David. 

The general title under which these aborigines are classed is 
that of Kephaim, sometimes rendered ^ giants ’ in the Authorised 
Version, and their latest descendants were still remarkable for 
their gi*eat stature. We arc not informed of the origin of the 
Hephaim ; for the ‘ giants * (Nephilim), * and mighty ^ men (Gi- 
borirn) of an earlier period (Gen. G. 4 ) are not necessarily con- 
nected with them. The Rephaim (or ‘ lofty men ’) were found 
in Ashtoreth Karnaim, south of Damascus, and were known to 
the Moabites as Eniim (‘fearful,* Deut. 2. 11 ), and to the Am- 
monites as Zamzummim. Another gigantic tribe, the Zuzim, 
lived in Ham, a place quite unknown. The last and most im- 
portant family of giants was that of Anak, whose descendants 
lived in the southern mountains round Hebron, Debir, and 
Anab, and even in Philistia at Gath, Gaza and Ekron (Num. 
13. 33; Joshua 11. 2l~2*i). 

The tribe of Anakim round refuge from Joshua in Philistia, 
whei’e their descendants were still existing in the time of David 
(2 Sam. 21. le); but the other gigantic races gradually disap- 
peared before the tribes of the Canaanites. 

It would seem possible tliat the Pentateuch also contains 
traces of a race of dwarfs, reminding us of the manner in which 
giant and dwarf stand side by side in the ancient German folk- 
lore. The Horim or ‘cave dwellers,* called Troglodytes by 
Josephus, inhabited the rocky caverns round Petra until dis- 
jXMBsessed by the children of Esau and Ishmael (Deut. 2. 12 ). 
The whole of the southern part of Palestine bears evidence of 
the use of caves as dwellings by some primitive people ; and the 
names Haura and Hor^n applied to ruins in this district may, 
perhaps, preserve the memory of the Horim. According to the 
Talmud, even Beit Jibrin, though considerably farther north, 
was once inhabited by these troglodytes ; but it must not be 
forgotten that the Jews themselves lived in caves, and used 
caves for their sheepfolds as late as the time of Saul and of 
David. 

We may now proceed to notice the probable distribution of 
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the Canaanite tribes in Palestine in the order of their apparent 
importance. — 

(1) , TKq Eittites, who, as above noticed, appear prominently 
in early Assyrian and Egyptian records, were a nation of moun- 
taineers (Num. 13. 29 ); they are mentioned in the north appa- 
rently as extending to Euphrates (Josh. 1. 4 ), but are most 
commonly known as existing in the mountains of Hebron 
(Gen. 23), and apparently as far south as Beci'sheba (Gen. 27. 
46 ). Hittites were still to be found in the time of David 
(1 Sam. 26. 6 ; 2 Sam. 23. 39 ), and Hittite wives were even 
admitted to the harem of Solomon (1 Kings 11. i). In Pales- 
tine they have left their name in two places : (1) Hattin, the 
old Caphar Hittai of the Talmud, above the sea of Galileo ; and 

(2) Kefr Hatta, north of Jerusalem. 

(2) , The Canaa7iite8, or ‘ lowlanders,’ lived both in the Mari- 
time Plain from Gaza to Sidon, and also in the Jordan Valley 
from Sodom to Lasha (Gen. 10. 19 ). The expression ‘the 
Canaanite on the East and West’ (Josh. 11. 3 ) is thus ex- 
plained. 

(3) , The AmoriteSf or ‘ mountaineers,’ are found both east 
and west of Jordan from the north to the south of Palestine. 
The term appears to describe mther the habitat of the people 
thus denominated than their descent. No individual Amorites 
are mentioned in the Old Testament. 

(4) , The PerizziteSf apparently ‘ rustics ’ living in ‘ country 
villages’ (Heb. Caphrath Perazi, 1 Sam. 6. 18), are found in 
the centre of Palestine (Gen. 34. 30 ), and in Lower Galilee 
(Josh. 17. 15 ). They have possibly left their name in the 
present village of Eerasin, north-west of Shechem. 

(6), The Hivite (a word only found in the singular) lived 
in the hill-country immediately north of Jerusalem. The name 
is translated ‘ midlander ’ by Ewald, and ‘ villager ’ by Gesenius. 
The league of Hivite towns formed to resist Joshua included 
Gibeon, Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kiijath-jearim (Josh. 9. 17) ; 
and Shechem (Gen. 34. 2 ) was also a Hivite city. They first 
appear in history in the time of Jacob; but the term is also 
applied to inhabitants of Lebanon (Judg. 3. 3 ), and, like the 
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three preceding, is perhaps rather a denomination than a true 
tribal name. 

(6) , The, Jehuaites were inhabitants of Jerusalem, and pro- 
bably of the surrounding mountains, and were in possession ot 
the Temple hill and the Upper City in David’s time. 

(7) , The Girgasitea are a people of wliom nothing is known 
beyond their name. 

The seven nations thus mentioned aie those generally noticed 
in the Pentateuch as comprising the whole of the Palestinian 
tribes. Most of their names appear to be derived from their 
habitat, and we may perhaps conclude from external evidence 
(as well as from Josh. 1 . 4 ) that the national name was Hitti 
or Chatti. 

Three other tribal titles occur in Genesis (15. 18), one of 
which can be identified with some certainty. 

(8) , The Kenitea are mentioned as living in a strong fortress 
apparently near the Amalekites (Num. 24. 2i), and the family 
of Hobab, the Kenite, is again found in the desert of Judah 
and in the Negeb near Arab (Judg. 1. ifi) ; finally, the Kenites 
are noticed, with other inhabitants of the southern territory of 
Judah, in the time of David (1 Sam. 30. 29 ). It seems most 
probable, therefore, that they inhabited the town of Cain (now 
Yekin), situated on the clifis abovethe Jeshimon — ^a place which 
would have been easily visible as a prominent object on the 
sky-line from the top of Pisgah whence Balaam addresses the 
Kenites. 

(9) , The Kenizzite, and (10) the Kadmonite are known only 
by name (Gen. 15. 19), 

The nation of the Amalekites is not included among the 
tribes of Heth or Canaan. Its genealogy is doubtful, but its 
antiquity is considerable. The Amalekites appear near Kadesh 
as early as the time of Abraham (Gen. 14. 7), although Jose- 
phus derives their descent from Amalek, the grandson of Esau 
(Gen. 36. 12, 2 Ant. 1. 2 ). At the period of the Exodus 
they are found defending the mountain passes near Sinai 
(Exod. 17. 8 ) and above Kadesh (Num. 14. 46 ) ; and they con- 
tinued to be inimical 10 Israel even as late as the reign of 
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Hezekiah (1 Chron. 4. 43), after having been almost exterminated 
by Saul and David. 

The geographical distribution of the tribes of Semitic 
descent may be briefly dismissed. The country of the Moabites 
and Ammonites was east of Jordan; but at the time of the 
Exodus the Amorites from Bashan had encroached on their 
territory. The Moabites were driven southwards until their 
northern boundary was the river Amon (Num. 21. 13 - 26 ). 
Heshbon becoming the capital of the Amorite Sihon. The 
Ammonites were obliged to retreat eastwards to the watershed 
(Deut. 37 ), where they remained in the mounttiins in a dis. 
trict not annexed by Israel, and in which their name is still 
preser^^ed at ’Amman, the ancient Rabbath Ammon (Num. 
21. 24 ). The Edomites inhabited Mount Seir and the neigh- 
bourhood of Petra, as far south as the shores of the Gulf of 
’Akabah. The Midianites lived in the Sinaitic Desert, and 
their land extended eastwards to an unknown limit. 

One nation alone remains to be noticed, a j)eople never com- 
pletely conquered by the Jews, and retaining heathen worship 
even as late as the fourth century of our era. These are the 
Philistines or ‘ emigi’ants,’ from whom the name Palestine is 
derived. They were of Egyptian origin (Gen. 10. u), and came 
from Caphtor (Amos 9. 7), a maritime region (Heb. A% Jer. 
47 4), which mediaeval Jewish writers identify with Damietta. 
In later times they are also called Cherethim (Ezek, 25. ic), 
and in David’s time the (Jherethites and Pelethites (or Philis- 
tines) are mentioned together (2 Sam. 20. 7). It is important, 
therefore, to note that one of the principal villages of Philistia 
is now called Keretiya, so that the term may apply to the 
inhabitants of this town — an ancient Cherith, not mentioned in 
the Bible. This suggestion seems simpler than that of some 
authors, who make the Philistines come from Crete, forgetting 
apparently that they were descendants of Mizraim or Egypt. 

The Philistines are mentioned in Genesis ; and if we may 
judge by the reappearance of the names Abimelech (Father- 
Khig) and Phicol in the histories both of Abraham and of 
Isaac, they appear to have then had special titles for their 
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kings and military chiefs. It is remarkable that the name 
Philistine does not occur in other Books of the Pentateuch, in 
the category of Canaanite tribes ; but in Deuteronomy the inva- 
sion of the Philistine plain by the Caphtorim is noticed (Deut, 
2. 23 ). The aborigines of this part are there called Avim 
(*Awim), dwelling in ' enclosures * (Hazerim), as far as Gaza, and 
have left their name in the ruin now called Beit *Auwa, on the 
edge of the Philistine plain, west of Hebron. In another 
passage of the Pentateuch (Exod. 15. 14 ) Palestina, presum- 
ably meaning Philistia, is mentioned. 

The Philistines were inimical to the earlier Patriarchy ; and 
it is very remarkable that when the body of Jacob was brought 
from Egypt to Hebron the route taken was not the direct one 
through Philistia, or even that by Beersheba on the borders of 
the Philistine country, but one which led to the east of Jordan, 
like that finally taken by the Israelites after the Exodus (cf. 
Gen. 50. ll). It is clear from the hieratic records that the 
Philistine plain was under the rule of the Egyptians about the 
time of the Exodus and probably later. 

The history of the Semitic immigration into Palestine com- 
mences after the settlement of Abraham in Hairan — a place 
which, if we might judge from the parallel account extracted 
by Josephus from Nicolaus, was near Damascus. The ruin of 
HanAn in the plain, east of the Syrian capital, might possibly 
represent the site, but the notice of Euphrates in Genesis 31. 21 
seems irreconcilable with this view. 

The most important question connected with the topography 
of this early period is that of the Cities of the Plain ; and in 
order to explain fully what is known on the subject it is neces- 
sary to treat the question in detail. 

From the camp east of Bethel, Lot is said to have ‘ beheld 
all the plain of Jordan,* which he afterwards chose for his 
abode (Gen. 13. 10 ). It is evident, however, that the expression 
most not be taken too literally, because there is no mountain 
near Bethel from which more than a small portion of the Gh5r 
can be seen at once, the western side being hidden by the clifi» 
which rise above it. 
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The word here rendered * plain’ hi in Hebrew Cicear, and its 
special applicability to the Jordan Valley from Jericho as far 
north even as Succoth has been already noticed (Chap. I. p. 213). 
The Cities of the Plain, so far as the terra Ciccar is concerned, 
should therefore be sought noi’th of the Dead Sea, but may have 
existed as far north as the Jabbok (2 Chron. 14. 17, ‘plain of 
Jordan ’). The cities were five in number : Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Zeboim, Admah, and Bela (afterwards called Zoar). Of these 
two at least were so completely destroyed by the gieat convul- 
sion mentioned in Genesis 19 that they disappear from the sub- 
sequent topography. 

In*another passage, we find tlie Cities of the Plain mentioned 
in connection with the Vale of Siddim (Emek has-Siddim), 

* which is the Salt Sea ’ (Gen. 14. ^). Fi'om a very early period 
this definition has been supposed to imply that the Dead Sea 
was formed after the destruction of the four cities and that they 
were engulphed by its waters. This is the view taken by J ose- 
phus (1 Ant. 10. l) and is the belief of the Moslems, who de- 
nominate the lake Bahr Lut, ‘ Sea of Lot.’ It has even found 
adherents among English writers. 

In the previous chapter the great antiquity of the present 
Dead Sea has been explained and, which is yet more important, 
it has been shown that whatever be the geological period to 
which the lake belongs, it was preceded by a yet larger sheet of 
water covering apparently the whole region called Ciccar in the 
Bible. The lake far from having been recently formed, is the 
remains of a yet larger and more ancient sea. It may further 
be remarked, that the Cities of the Plain are described as having 
been destroyed by fire, not by water. Had the author intended 
us to understand that they sunk to the bottom of a lake which 
was formed at the time, he would probably have explained more 
exactly the character of the convulsion. 

It is further noticeable that only Gomorrah and Sodom are 
mentioned (in Genesis) as having been overthrown. Whether 
Admah and Zeboim shared their fate, we are not there told, 
though in the Book of Deuteronomy all four are mentioned as 
having been overthrown (Deut. 29. 23 ). 
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The name Siddim has been a puzzle to scholars. The root 
has the meaning of * obstruction/ and in modem Arabic the 
word sidd generally means a dam. It has, however, now been 
ascertained that the same word has a special signihcance among 
the Arabs of the Jordan Valley, meaning a ‘ cliff,’ or ‘ bank.’ 
The cKffs of marl along the shore of the Dead Sea and those 
formed by the streams running to Jordan are called Sidd by the 
Bedawin. These marl hills are the most I’emarkable features of 
the lower part of the Gh6r. They are occasionally nearly 100 
feet high, and are composed of thinly stratified marls and gravels. 
Sometimes, they form isolated hills surrounded by gullies; some- 
times they occur as long narrow plateaux above the river. If 
then, the Hebrew word has the same meaning with the Arabic 
(which is at least probable), the name Yale of Siddim may be 
considered without impropriety as synonymous with the Ciccar 
of Jordan. Thus while geological considerations make it im- 
possible for us to put a strictly literal construction on the words 

* which is the Salt Sea,’ we are otherwise left free to search the 
whole valley to a distance of twenty miles north of the lake for 
the site of the Cities of the Plain. 

Another reason for supposing this extension of area, is that 
no sites suitable for cities are found in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Dead Sea. There is one large brackish fountain 
(’Ain Feshkhah) on the western shore, and the thermal spring 
at Engedi was once surrounded by a town, but no other springs 
of any importance are known. No ruins have been discovered 
ne^ the Dead Sea which can be considered ancient ; but it is not 
reasonable to expect that the actual remains of cities so com** 
pletely destroyed, and so entirely blotted out of the minute 
topography of the Book of Joshua, will ever be discovered after 
such a lapse of time. 

With regard to Sodom we know that it was near Zoar, and 
therefore, probably east of Jordan, and not far from the Dfead 
Sea. Of the position of Gomorrah we have no certain indica-^ 
tion, nor is the interpretation of its name — variously rendered 

* depression ’ and ‘ cultivation ’—determined with any exacU- 
tude. , 
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Of Admah and 2Ieboto, on the other liand, we find perhaps 
a later notice. The oit^ Adam lioticed in the Book of Joshua 
(8. 16) was poi*iibly\he same as Admah j! and if we may attach 
any force to tple order in which the cities are enumerated in 
another passage (Gen. IQ. 19), Admah lay farther north then 
Sodom. The Adam of the later period has been identified as 
leaving its name at the Damieh bridge and ford immediately 
south of the Jabbok; and such a site lies, as previously ex- 
plained, within the region of the Oiccar. 

In the 1st Book of Samuel (13. is) a valley of Zeboim 
(Gai ha-Zeboim) is mentioned as being ‘towards the wil demess ’ 
(Midbar) east of Michmash, and this is still recognisable in 
W^dy Shakh ed-Dub’a. This name may perhaps be connecteil 
with the site of the ancient Zeboiin in the Ciccar. 

The site of Zoar has not yet been determined with certitude. 
The word means ‘ small, ^ and the proper Arabic equivalent 
would be SagMr. Zoar was not in the mountains, but in tlie 
plain near Sodom (Gen. 19. 19), and apparently close to the hills 
(Deut. 34. 3). It is mentioned with Heshbon, Beth Nimrim, 
and other places east of Jordan, and seems to have formed the 
western limit of Moab (Jer. 48. 34). Perhaps the best sugges- 
tion yet made for its identification is Tell esh-Shaghfir, at the 
foot of the eastern mountains immediately north of the Dead 
Sea, and some 6 miles south of Nimrin. The situation seems 
appropriate, though the name does not strictly represent the 
Hebrew, and has the meaning ‘ soft soil,' in Arabic. 

A very important addition to the history of Palestine topo- 
graphy has lately been obtained from the walls of the Temple at 
Karnak, near Thebes, in Egypt. The hieroglyphics on the pylones 
of this temple record the victories of Thothmes III., who reigned 
shortly before the Exodus. In the 22nd year of his reign, this 
monarch made an expedition against the inhabitants of Kedeshu 
^d Magedi, in Upper Ruten (Palestine), by which names 
Hadesh amd Megiddo appear to be intended. The troops were 
assembled in the Land of Sharuana (probably Sharon), and two 
rou^ are mentioned as leading towards Magedi; one by Gouta 
(posaibly the Samaritan Gitta, now Jett), and by the land of 
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Aanaka (perhaps the Anakim) ; the other, moi^e difficult and 
direct, by the fortress of Aaruna to Kaina, south of Magedi. 
This latter was the road chosen by Thothmes, against the advice 
of his chiefs, but the expedition was nevertheless successful, 
and Megiddo was taken on the day after the pass of Aaruiia 
had been forced.^ 

On other pylones of the same temple the list of cities 
conquered during this expedition is given; and as it is thrice 
I'opeated, there is no reason for suspecting clerical error in cases 
where the three readings agree. The principal interest of these 
lists consists in the deductions which we may perhapS be en- 
titled to make from them as to the close connection between the 
Canaanite and Hebrew languages. The names of the cities are, 
of course, not Hebrew names, as the period is previous to that 
of the Israelite conquest, yet a large proportion of them are 
at once recognisable as identical with those in the Bible, and 
the differences may very probably be due rather to the diffi- 
culty experienced by the Egyptian writer in reproducing in the 
sounds of his own soft language the various Hebrew gutturals, 
than to any real difference in the Canaanite and Hebrew names. 

The number of towns in the Karnak lists is 119 ; and the 
mention of Damascus and of other places ejist of the Jordan 
seems to show that the Egyj^tian monarch pushed his conquests 
far beyond Megiddo. The following selected names are given, 
because they may be easily identified with Biblical places. They 
serve to show the consecutive order which characterises the 
whole list, extending over the Plains of Galilee, Perfiea,Thilistia, 
and the Southern Desert.® 


X umber on 
the List 

Egyptian Name 

Hebrew Name 

Arabic Name 

1 

Kedeshu 

Kadesh 

Kedes 

2 

Magedi 

Megiddo 

Mujedd’a 

11 

Kerettenau 

Kirjathaim 

— 

13 

Damesku 

Damascus 

esh-Sh&m 


Adara i 

Edrei 1 

edh-Dhr^a 

1 15 1 

Abila j 

Abila j 

Abil 


* See Jiecords of the Pa«t^ vol. it 

* fcJee Mariette's Listen des Pylonee de Kamak. 
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Number on 
, the List 

Egyptian Name 

Hebrew Name 

Arabic Name 

16 

Khomtu 

Hammath 

el-Hamm&m 

20 

Madna 

Madon 

Madin 

21 

Sarana 

Lasharon 

Sar6na 

23 

Batzna 

Biizaanaim 

Bossdm 

24 

Amashna 

Amathus 

Am&ta 

20 

Kaana 

Kenath 

Kunawat 

28 

Ashtaratu 

Ashtaroth 



30 

Makata 

Maachath 



31 

Lausa 

Laish 

Banias 

32 

Khatzor 

Hazor 

Tludireh 

33* 

Pa Hurah 

llorem 

llarah 

34 

Cinnarathu 

Chinneroth 



36 

Adam 

Adami 

ed-Damieh 

38 

Shenam 

Shunem. 

Sulem 

39 

Mashala 

Misheal 

M’aisleh 

40 

Acshaph 

Achshaph 

el-Yasif 

42 

Taanac 

Taanach 

T’anak 

43 

Iblamii 

Ibleam 

Bei’ameb 

62 

Ajiukheru 

Anaharath 

en-N’anrah 

67 

Nelcebu 

Nekeh 

Seiyadeh 

69 

Panama 

Kimmon 

RummaneU 

62 

Iphu 

Joppa 

Yafa 

64 

Luden 

Lod 

Lidd 

66 

Hana 

Ono 

Kefr ’Ana 

66 

Aphuken 

Aphek 

— 

67 

Suca 

Sochoh 

Shuweikeh 

68 

Ikhma 

Emmaus 

’Amw.is 

76 

Naun 

Naama 

N’aneh 

76 

Khudida 

Iladid 

Iladitheh 

79 

Pakata 

Kakkon 

Tell llakkeit 

80 

Gerara 

Gerar 

TJmm el-Jerr&r 

82 ‘ 

Lebau 

Lebaoth 



86 

Alii 

Ain 


87 

Rakhehu 

Rehoboth 

er-flubeibeh 

89 

Higlaim 

Eglon 

’Ajlan 

96 

Aina 

Anim 

el-Ghuwein 

96 I 

Caraman 

Carmel 

Kurmul 

96 

Taphu (na) 

Beth Tappuah 

Tuffuh 

1 110 

Bet Shara 

Shaaraim 

S’aireh 

113 

An Kanamu 

En Gannim 

Umm Jina 


In the Fourth Chapter it will be shown that a great part of 
the territory indicated by the names of this list was still under 

B 2 
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Egyptian rule as late as the time of the Judges. The inswip- 
tions agree with the account of the Philistine invasion of the 
southern plain, the Philistines being of Egyptian origin, and 
very possibly remaining Egyptian subjects. The hieroglyphic 
inscriptions in Wady el-Mughdrah further show that the 
western part of the Sinaitic Desert was also inhabited at the 
time of the Exodus })y Egyptian minors. Thus as far east as 
Rehoboth, the Desert of Shur, between Egypt and Palestine, was 
under the rule of the Pharaohs, and fresh light is thus thrown 
on the subject of the Israelite route to the Promised Land. 

The topography of the Pentateuch presents difficulties far 
greater than that of the later Books of the Bible. The main 
reason is, that we are here dealing with a desert country now 
inhabited by nomadic tribes, which appear to have emigrated 
at the comparatively late period from Southern Arabia. The 
experience of all explorers has l)een that the ancient nomencla- 
ture of the country is very rarely preserved by the nomadic 
Arabs who have given to the natural features of the country 
new titles derived from their present appearance. It has also 
been clearly shown, throughout the Holy Land, that the old 
Hebrew or Canaanite names are preserved at the ruined sites, 
but that those of natural features are lost. Scarcely a name 
can be cited which preserves the Hebrew title of a spring, a 
mountain, or a valley ; while, on the other hand, the name of 
nearly every village is of Hebrew origin. Thus, in a country 
where no ruins of great antiquity are found, and whei'e moun- 
tains, rocks, valleys, and springs are the only objects which 
require names, we are not surprised to be unable to recover 
easily the old nomenclature of the district. 

In treating the question of the Desert topography, it is 
important — as, indeed, with all the ancient topography — to he 
very particular in noting the special meaning of the Hebrew 
words employed. The Authorised Version has rendered the 
various terms Ciccar, Arabah, Mishor, Bikath, all by our Eng- 
lish word ‘ plain * ; yet each of these words describes a separate 
region. Nachal is translated ‘ brook * and ^ river * ; but means 
properly a winter torrent, as distinguished from a perennial 
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stream ; and otLer instances might be mentioned in which the 
precise and distinctive meaning of the Hebrew is lost in the 
English Version. 

Of the forty-one stations mentioned in the Book of Numbera 
(33.) between Hameses in Egypt and the plains of Abel Shittim 
east of Jericho, only two have been found to retain their ancient 
names, and only six can be said to be known with any degi*ee 
of certitude. Fortunately these are sufficiently well divided 
along the route to give a good general idea of the direction 
followed by the Israelites ; but all the efforts of experienced 
travellers have not as yet resulted in a more perfect recovery of 
the details of their march. 

The Land of Goshen is pretty clearly identified with the dis- 
trict of Lower Egypt immediately east of the Nile. ‘ The Plain 
of Zoan* (Ps. 78. ll) is the country of the famous Egyptian 
city Tzor, Tzal, or Tzan, and the term seems used in the Psalm 
fis equivalent to the name Goshen. In the LXX. Version the 
Cioimtry is called Gesen of Arabia (Gen. 45. lo), the Arabian 
Nome or province of Egypt being thus indicated, the capital 
of which on Egyptian mouments is called Gosem, and is iden- 
tified by Brug^li * with the later Phakussa, the present ruin 
of KUs or FakHs, Zoan wjxs the capital of the fourteenth 
Nome of Ix)wer Egypt; Gosem or Phakussa of the twentieth. 
Zoan was a city of such antiquity as to preserve monuments of 
the sixth Egyptian Dynasty (cf. Numb. 13. 22). It received 
in later times the title of Pi Rameses according to Brugsch, 
and may thus be thought to represent the city of Hameses built 
(or rebuilt) by the Israelites. The exact site is, however, still 
a matter of controversy. 

The second treasure city built l)y the Israelites was Pithom, 
which was apparently the city of the Grod Thom, and is called 
Patiimos by Hero<lotus (2. 158). It was in the district of 
Bukot,® and, according to the Antonine Itinerary, about half- 
way between Zoan and Pelusium. As far as the name is 
concerned, it may be identified with Etham at a distance of 

* Egypt under the Pharaolut^ vol. ii. p. 339. 

* Ibid., vol. i. p. 202. 
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two journeys from Bameses (Num. 83. e) ; tEe later name 
was, according to Brugsch, Heracleopolis Parva, and the Nome 
of Sukot or TEukot was the eighth of Lower Egypt. The 
name Sukot is, no doubt, the same with the Biblical Suc- 
coth (Exod. 12. 37 ) signifying ‘tents,' and in common with 
many titles of this part of Egypt is of Semitic derivation ; for 
the district east of the Nile appears from Egyptian records to 
have been inhabited by races not of Egyptian descent, and even 
the famous city of Zoan was built by strangers. 

The LXX. Version adds a third city to those built by 
the Israelites (Exod. 1. ll), namely, On, the Egyptian Anu or 
Heliopolis, capital of the thirteenth Nome, the site of which is 
fixed near Cairo. Goshen is rendered in the same version by the 
expression ‘ Heroopolis in the land of Bameses ' (Gren. 47. 27 ). 

Letopolis or the Egyptian Babylon near Cairo is also men- 
tioned by Josephus in his account of the Exodus (2 Ant. 
15. 1). 

Thus, although the present condition of Egyptian topo- 
graphy does not allow of our fixing the exact sites of these 
ancient cities, the concurrent testimony of several distinct 
sources of information leaves no doubt that the Land of Goshen 
was a district of Lower Egypt, lying east of the Nile. 

The identification of the Land of Goshen renders it probable 
that the site of Sinai is correctly located where it has always 
been shown — at Jebel Musa, in the Sinaitic Peninsula. Moses 
refers to Sinai, in speaking to Pharaoh (Exod. 5. s), as being at 
a distance of three days' journey into the Desert ; and from Jose- 
phus we learn that it was ‘ the highest of all the mountains 
thereabout' (2 Ant. 12. i). The time occupied by the Israelites 
was, indeed, more than three days, and at present it is ten easy 
marches from Suez to Jebel Musa ; but the three days may be 
taken as the shortest time in which the distance of 100 miles 
could be traversed; while the height of Jebel Katarin — ^the 
principal peak of the Jebel Musa block — is 8,537 feet above 
the sea, and about 100 feet higher than any other summit in 
the district. The crest of the Serbal— once thought to be the 
true Sinai — is 800 feet lower ; and the latter mountain does not 
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present the feature which characteiizes Jebel Mhsa, namely, 
the broad plaiii (er-E.ahah) in which the Israelites might pro- 
perly be described as having come near and ^ stood under the 
mountain’ (Deub. 4. il). 

The sea, which in the English Version (following the Greek) 
we find called ‘ the Bed Sea,’ is invariably in the Hebrew Yam 
Suf (‘ sea of weeds ’ or ‘ of rushes ’), but the translation appears 
to be coiTect, for we find the Israelites encamped, after three 
days’ journey from the place of crossing, once more by the Yam 
Suf (Numb. 33. lo) ; and in another important passage (1 
Kings 9. 26) Ezion-geber is described as ‘ beside Eloth, on the 
shore of the Yam Suf, in the Land of Edom.’ The Eloth in 
question is the later Elath or Aila at the head of the present 
Gulf of ’Akabah, which received the name ^lanitic Gulf from 
this town. It appears from thase passages that the term ^ Yam 
Suf ’ is equivalent in meaning to the term by which it is trans- 
lated in our version — the Bed Sea. 

The place where the Israelites crossed the Yam Suf will 
probably never be ascertained with any exjmtitude, and this for 
two reasons : — First, the places which receive in the Book of 
Exodus the names Migdol, Bmilzephon, and Pi-hahiroth — the 
first two apparently Hebrew, the last, by its prefix Pa, seem- 
ingly of Eg}^ptian origin — are unknown, and likely to remain 
so. The second reason, of even grejiter importance, is, that we 
are unable to say exactly what was the condition of the Isthmus 
of Suez at the time of the Exodus. The existence of the Bitter 
Lakes, the bed of which is lower than the sea level, shows that 
at some former time the water of the Gulf of Suez extended 
farther north. The Isthmus has been formed by the constant 
deposit of the Nile mud ; and so rapid has its increase been, that 
in the last half-century the mouth of the Nile has advanced 
northwards four geographical miles. . The maps of Ptolemy 
(2nd and 3rd centuries of our era) show the mouths some 40 
geogiuphical miles farther south than at present, and we have 
evidence of their correctness in the present position of the arti- 
ficial channels of the Bolbitic and Phatmic branches. At this 
rate of deposit, Memphis must have been near the coast of the 
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Mediterranean in 4455 b.c. ; and its name (Men Nofer) sig- 
nifying * good haven/ shows it to have been a seaport when 
founded about that period. 

It is thus possible that at the time of the Exodus nothing 
but a marsh separated the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and 
that the extent of the Gtilf of Suez was very different from 
what it now is. We cannot, therefore, hope to ascertain the 
exact point of the crossing ; but as has l)een sliown, there is suf- 
ficient evidence to indicate that the sea called Yam Suf, crossed 
by the Isi’aelites after leaving the Land of Goshen, was some 
part of the Gulf of Suez, or of the adjoining marshes m then 
existing. 

None of the stations l)etween the point of crossing and 
Mount Sinai arc known with certainty. The general route 
followed lay apparently along the eastern shore of the Gulf, for 
the third camp was beside the Yam Suf (Num. 33. lo). The 
biuckish springs which occur between the shore and the chain 
of Jebel er-Rahah boar modern names ; and as no distances are 
mentioned in the Pentateuch, their identification can only be 
conjectural. The most generally received theory identifies ’Ain 
Iluwdrah, 50 miles (or about three days’ journey) from Suez, 
with Marah 3 Wady Gharandel — which abounds in tamaiisks 
and palms near its mouth — with Elim, where were seventy palm 
trees; and W^dy Feiitin (preserving possibly the name Paran, 
which applied to the gi-eater part of the Sinaitic Desert) with 
Rephidim. 

After leaving Sinai, the Israelites travelled towards the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land, which they reached in 
about a year’s time. The distance is only about 150 miles, or 
eleven days’ journey (Deut. 1. 2 ). On this route 20 stations 
are enumerated (Num. 33) between Sinai and Ezion-geber — a 
distance of only 90 miles ; and although it seems possible that 
Ezion-geber does not here occur in its right order, still, if thd 
20 stations are supposed to include the whole distance from 
Sinai to Kadesh, it is evident that a long sojourn in each camp 
is intended to be understood. Tlie Israelites, indeed, inhabited 
the desert as nomads, moving slowly northwards towards the 
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well cultivated lands of Palestine ; and the fact that the order of 
occurrence of the stations is apparently sometimes inverted, 
may perhaps be best explained by the supposition that the 
camps were revisited at various periods. The Bedawin have 
their winter and summer camping grounds, each revisited in 
turn, and this might serve to explain why Moseroth (which 
was near Mount Hor (Deut. 10. e), occurs long before Ezion- 
geljer in the list of Numbers (33. 3l). 

There are only three points on the route to Kadesh which 
can be considered fixed. The fii-st is the shition of Hazeroth, 
the second stage from Sinai. This was found by Burckhardt, 
still by some strange chance preserving its name under the 
Arabic form, at the spring of ^Ain Iladra, some 30 miles north- 
east of Jebel Musa. The second fixed point is Ezion-geber, 
which we know to have been near the head of the Gulf of 
'Akabah (1 Kings 9. 2c). The third is Mount Hor, which 
Josephus tells us was situated near Arce, Bokem, or Petra 
(4 Ant. 4. 7), just where it is now shown, with the supposed 
tomb of Aaron on its summit. 

The position of *Ain Hadra seems clearly to indicate that 
the route of the Israelites lay along the coast, beneath the lofty 
wall of the mountains of et-Tih. This is also confirmed by the 
fact, that the neighbourhoods of Ezion-geber, and of Mount Hor 
were visited both in going to, and returning from, Kadesh ; 
and we are thus led to suppose an advance up the broad basin 
of the *Arabah, which, though barren and ill supplied with 
water, still formed the natural highway to Palestine, and con- 
tained more springs than could have been found in the more 
difficult desert to the west, which is called Paran in the Bible, 
and et-Tih (^ pathless at the present day. 

The discovery of a spring bearing the name *Ain Kades — 
identical with the Hebrew Kadesh — has induced many writers 
to suppose a route leading much farther west. It is, therefore, 
necessary to state the reasons for supposing Kadesh Barnea to 
have been situated near the eastern route of the ^Arabah. 

Three names of deserts are given in the Pentateuch. Shur 
the wall *) extended from Egypt towards Philistia, and the 
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Rabbinical writers render it by Kbalusah, which is evidently 
the present Khalasah, the Roman Eliisa, south-west of Beer^ 
sheba. The Wilderness of Paran lay farther east, and extended 
to Sinai. The Desert of Sin was the farthest east of the three, 
and appears to answer to the present basin of the *Arabah. 

Now the dLstrict of Kadesh lay between the wildernesses of 
Sin and Paran, the place being said in one passage to be in the 
one (Num. 20. l), and in a second in the other (Num. 13. 26 ). 
The site of *Ain Kades, which is rather west of the meridian 
of Khalasah, would have been between Pamn and Shur rather 
than on the edge of the Desei*t of Sin. * 

In another passage Kadesh is sj)oken of as a city on the 
border of Edom (Num. 20. le), and Mount Hor being on the 
same border (verse 23 ) wo cannot plac‘e Kadesh very far west 
of that mountain. The Targum of Onkelos indeed identifies 
Kadesh Barnea with ‘ the Valley of llekem,’ that is, with Petra 
below Mount Hor. Kadesh is the fii*st point on the southern 
border of Judah, after ascending the Maaleh 'Akrabbim, which 
led up from the shores of the Dead Sea (Josh. 16. 3 ). More- 
over, aft('r the defeat of the Israelites in the neighbourhood 
of Kadesh by the Amalekites, the pursuit extended to Seir, by 
which we should probably understand Mount Seii*, or the range 
of hills round Petra (Deut. 1. 44 ). 

It seems pretty certain from the two accounts (Deut. 1. 44 , 
Num. 14. 45 ) that Kadesh lay at the foot of a pass leading to 
the Amalekite mountains ; and it is noticeable that the Israelites 
were also attacked by the king of Arad (Num. 21. l), which is 
in accordance with the supposition that Kadesh lay on the road 
leading from Mount Hor towards the upland plateau where 
Tell 'Arad is now found. The site of Kadesh is thus in all pro- 
bability to be sought at the foot of the great mountain-wall 
which forms the natural boundary of Palestine on the south- 
east, and to which the road from Mount Hor ascends in the 
neighbourhood of theW^dy el-Yemen. The probable site of 
Hezron (Josh. 15. 3 ) is also in accordance with the position 
thus supposed for Kadesh, as will appear in the next chapter. 

The return route down the *Arabah was taken with the 
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intention of passing round the rugged block of Mount Seir, 
through which the Edomites refused to give Israel a right of 
passage (Deut* 2. 8 , Num. 20. 16 , and 21. 4 ). Between Ezion- 
geber, thus revisited, and the neighbourhood of Mount Nebo 
and the plains beneath, six intermediate stations occur (Num. 
33. 41 - 46 ), in a distance of about 120 miles. Of these only one 
is known, Dibon-Gad, which, from the order of its occurrence, 
appears to be the famous Dibon of Moab, now called Dhiblin. 
These stations belong apparently to the final march on the Pro- 
mised Land, preceding the conquest of the country east of 
Jordan. We cannot determine where the Israelites sojourned 
during the thirty-eight years which they passed in the Desert 
after their retreat from Kadesh, for these camps are not de- 
scribed in the Pentateuch. It has been often assumed that 
they returned a second time to Kadesh, immediately before 
their final march to Mount Hor, Ezion- geber, and Moab; but 
Josephus does not seem to countenance this view. It appears 
probable that the Deserts of Sin and Kadesli were the scene of 
the long period of nomadic existence (Kum. 20. 1 , Deut. 1. 46 ). 
That Kadesh was the name not only of a town (Num. 20. 16 ), but 
also of a district, we learn from the Psalm (29. 8), and this may 
perhaps account for the discovery of the name so much as 40 
miles west of the probable vicinity of the waters of Meribah. 

The outcome of this examination of the Desert topography 
is, then, that we are able to obtain a very clear general idea of 
the line of march taken by the Israelites, and of the theatre of 
their wanderings ; but that the loss of names which appear to 
be simply descriptive (such as Rithmah, ‘ broom,* or Libnah, 
* white *), and may have been given, only at the time of the Exo- 
dus, to sites the position of which was soon forgotten, renders it 
now impossible to gratify our curiosity as to the details of the 
forty years of wandering. 
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CHIPTEE III. 

PALESTINE DIVIDED BY TRIBES. 

On crossing the torrent Amon the Israelites came into conflict 
with the two kings of the Amorites, with Sihon, king of Hesh- 
lx)n, and subsequently with Og, a descendant of the Eephaim, 
whose capital was the old Eephaim capital, Ashtaroth Karnaim, 
in Bashan. 

The Arnon is known to be identical with the present Wddy 
Mojib, east of the Dead Sea ; and the site of Aroer (Deut. 2. 
36) has been found at Ar’air north of the valley, which retained 
its name as late as the fourth century ; in the twelfth century 
also the Samarito- Arabic version rcndeis the name Amon by 
Mojib. South of this limit the Moabite country — principally 
desert — was not taken by Israel, and the mountains east of 
Heshbon as far north as the Jabbok (Zcrka), were also left to 
the Children of Ammon. The kingdom of Sihon included all 
the Mishor or plateau round Heshbon, as far as the Jabbok 
(Num, 21. 24), and this district, or the northern part of it, is 
that afterwards mentioned as ‘ half the land of the children of 
Ammon’ (Josh. 13. 26), to whom, with the Moabites, the 
kingdom of Sihon had formerly belonged. 

The kingdom of Og, including Bashan and half Mount 
Gilead, was yet more extensive, embracing over 3,000 square 
miles, while that of Sihon was about 1,500 square miles. The 
northern kingdom extended from the Jabbok to Hermon, and 
from Jordan eastwards to Edm (Edhr^’a), and even to Salchah 
(Salkhad), (Deut. 3. lo). 

The land thus gained was redivided into three portions, and 
given to Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh. The new boundaries 
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were, however, not less distinctly marked hy nature than those 
of the Amorite kingdoms. The plateau of the Mishor was 
given to Reuben ; Mount Gilead and the Jordan Valley east of 
the river to Gad ; and the broad plains of Bashan to Mamisseh. 

Of the fourteen cities of Reuben five are now well known. 
Medeba, Heshbon, Dibon, Beth-Baal-Meou, and Kirjathaim in 
the Mishor district, are identified beyond reasonable doubt. 
Beth Jesimoth in the Jordan Valley is probably the present 
ruin of Sucimeh ; but the position of Jazer (Y’azcr), the boundary 
town between Reuben and Gad, is more doubtful. It is per-, 
haps best identified with Beit Z^ra, near Elealah, about four 
miles north-east of ITeshbon, in which case the present Wady 
Hesbdn was the boundary valley between the tribes. 

Tlie territory of Gad extended from J azer to Mahanaim — 
a town not yet certainly known cither under its present name 
or under the name Ritmos or Rimus, by which it was appa- 
rently known to the later Jews (Midrash Yalkut on 2 Sam. 
17. 24). Ramath Mizpeh, another city on this border (Josh. 
13. 2g), is probably the present Romtheh, about 25 miles 
west of Bozrah, and a little south of Yermuk or Hieromax, 
which formed probably the north tribe border. This view is 
confirmed by the subsequent notice of Maspha in connection 
with Bozrah (see Chap. V.). The lot of Gad thus embmeed all 
Mount Gilead, the name of which remains unchanged at the 
present day, in the form JaTaud applying to a ruin not far 
from the mountain called Tell el-Jaludy. It also included the 
Jordan Valley as far north as the Sea of Galilee ; and four 
towns mentioned as belonging to Gad in this valley may be 
identified by the aid of the Talmudic notices of their later 
names. Betli Haran is the present ruin Beit Haran; Beth 
Nimrah, the later Beth Nimrim, is the present ruin Nimrin ; 
Succoth is called in the Talmud ' Tar^ala, and the name has 
been lately found almost unchanged at the present Tell Dar’ala 
in the Jordan Valley, about a mile north of the Jabbok- The 
site has been identified, and the name apparently for the first 
time discovered by the Rev. Selah Merril. Zaphon, the fourth 
‘ Jerusalem Talmud, SheHith 9, 2 . 
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town in the Emek or Jordan Valley (see Josh. 13. 27), is 
identified by the Talmudists with Amathi, the Amathus of 
J osephus, now represented by the ruined site of Amdteh, south- 
east of the Sea of Galilee. 

The territoiy given to the half tribe of Manasseh was of 
vast extent, being nearly double that of Gad or of Judah, 
although the census taken before the invasion of western Pa- 
lestine shows a population less than half that of Judah and 
only three-quarters that of Gad, for the half tribe of the sons 
of Joseph remaining east of Jordan. It must, however, be re- 
membered that a great portion of Bashan was desert comitry, 
and included the district of Argob (now called el-Lejja) which is 
a rugged field of basalt, as already noticed (Chap. I., page 206). 
The Maachathites, near the J ordan springs, and the Geshurites 
rather farther east, were also not expelled (Josh. 13. 13); and the 
eastern part of the Hauran as far as Kenath (Kanawat) (Num. 
32. 42), with Argob (Deut. 3. 14), was possibly not conquered 
until a later period (Judges 10. 4). 

At the commencement of the Book of Joshua we fibad the 
Israelites encamped in the plain now called Gh6r-es-Seisab4n 
from Beth Jesimoth (Sueimeh) to Abel Shittim, ‘the acacia 
meadow* which the Talmud places 12 miles farther north 
(Tal. Jer. Shebiith 6. l). The plain is still dotted with the acacia 
(Sunt) ; and the rugged summit of Mount Nebo rises abruptly 
4,000 feet above it, and still retains its name, with unchanged 
meaning, in the Arabic Neba, or ‘ height.* The camps of the 
Hebrews were thus placed opposite the main ford of Jordan, 
from which the road led to Jericho along the north bank of the 
Valley of Achor (Wady Kelt), by Gilgal, of which the name is 
still preserved at the present site of Jiljulieh. 

Following the route of the conquerors, we next find them 
penetrating to the watershed by the road which ascends north 
of the great valley of Michmash, towards Bethel. Ai, the first 
city taken after Jericho, was ‘beside* Bethel (Josh. 12. 9 ) and 
the Hebrew word thus rendered has the meaning ‘ close to,* for 
which reason the site which appears most likely, and which 
agrees in other respects best with the notices in various passages 
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of the Bible, is that of the mined town of Haiy^n, two milepi 
east of Beitin or Bethel. 

Crossing the ridge in pursuit of the defeated Canaanitee, 
Joshua approached the Maritime Plain by the descent from 
Betlihoron (Beit ’Ur) and the open valley of Ajalon (Y41o), and 
reached the borders of PLilistia at Makkedah — ^probably the 
present village Mogbar (‘ caves/) the only place within the dis- 
trict in which Makkedah lay where caves are found (Josh. 10. 17 ). 
The campaign was next pushed south-east to Lachish and Libnah, 
which lay near the low hills of the Shephelah, and thence to 
Eglop (’Ajlan), rather farther west. Turning duo east, the 
conquerors followed the course of one of the principal valleys 
to Hebron on the watershed ; and a diversion southwards was 
thence made into the Negeb hills, where Debir (edh-DhS,heriyeh) 
stood on a flat chalky ridge, about 10 miles from Hebron. Thus 
the hills, and the south (Negeb), the vale (Shephelah), and the 
springs were taken (Josh. 10. 4o), hut the plains of Philiatia, 
even as far east as the city of the Avim (Beit ’Auwa), were left 
unconquered (Josh. 13. a). 

In the Soptuagint Yersion, the account of the performance 
of the rites commanded to be observed on Ebal and Gerizim 
immediately precedes this campaign. According to the Sama- 
ritans, however, the conquest of the central portion of the Holy 
Land was undertaken next. Of such a campaign we have no 
mention in the Bible, nor is there any account of the invasion 
of Lower Galilee. After the conquest of Debir, we next find 
the Israelite army encountering the kings of Upper Galilee, near 
the Waters of Merom. On their defeat, Hazor fell into the 
hands of the Israelites — a city which Josephus places above the 
Lake Semechonitis (Merom), where the name still lingers in the 
present Jebel Hadireh and Merj Hadireh (5 Ant. 5. l.). The 
pursuit was prolonged even as far as Mizrephoth Maim (Sara- 
fend), near Sidon, and the country as far as Hermon was at the 
same time overrun. 

In the narrative of Josephus, the building of an altar on 
Ebal follows next ; and it is remarkable that he attributes to 
Joshua the intention of building a temple (5 Ant. 1. 19), 
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wliich agrees with the Samaritan account of Joshua’s having re- 
placed the Tabernacle by a permanent building. 

The historical part of the Book of J oshua closes with the 
burial of the great leader at Timnath Serah in Mount Ephraim, 
and of Eleazar at Gibeah Phinehas, in the same district (Josh. 
24. 30 , 33 ). It may be noted in passing that Jewish and Sama- 
ritan traditions agi’ee as to the position of these tombs. The 
first they place at the village Kefr Haris, where Heby Lush’a 
has still a sacred place and where Caleb, and Hun the father of 
Joshua (Neby Hun) are held by both Jews and Samaritans to 
have also been buried. The tombs of Eleazar, Phinehas, and 
Ithamar are shown at ’Awertah, which appears to be the site of 
Gibeah Phinehas. Thus with Kefr Haris on the south, *Awer- 
tah on the east, and the tomb of Joseph at its feet on the north. 
Mount Gerizim forms the centre round which the great heroes 
of the conquest lie entombed. 

That the country thus invaded was not completely subdued 
by these rapid raids we gather from the frequent notices of 
further conflicts in the Book of Judges. Bobir, though de- 
stroyed by Joshua, had to be reconquered by Caleb, and Jeru- 
salem was taken by Judah, but the Jebiisites still remained in 
its fortress in David’s time. We find, moreover, a statement 
of the districts not subdued at the death of Joshua, and conse- 
quently, not assigned to any tribe (Josh. 13. 1-6). Philistia in 
the south, Geshuri under Hermon, the Canaanite lowlands in 
Phoenicia, and the whole of Lebanon to Hamath, were yet un- 
conquered ; and of the 30,000 square miles which are comprised 
in the tenitory assigned to Israel by Moses little more than 
11,000 were actually possessed. The boundaries of the Holy 
Land at the time of Christ were substantially the same with 
those of the country conquered by Joshua ; and it was only in 
the days of Solomon that the Jewish dream of conquest was 
fully realised, and the Hebrew domination extended from the 
Bed Sea to Euphrates. 

The warlike tribes of Judah and Joseph possessed them- 
selves of the conquered country as far as the border of Galilee 
betore any distribution had been made. The territory of Simeon, 
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Benjamin, and Dan was carved out of that thus appropriated ; 
and this explains the mention of Gezer in one passage as on 
the boundary of Ephraim (Josh. 16. 3) and in another (v. lo) 
as apparently a separate city of this tribe. The children of 
Joseph alone possessed these separate cities, and the reason is 
clearly that they retained j)ossession of certain towns while ceding 
the suiTounding territory to the tribes to whom it was allotted 
by Joshua. 

The T'rihe of Judah possessed the largest share of territory 
west of Jordan, and the boundaries arc more minutely described 
than those of other tribes. The country which they inhabited 
included five districts : The *Arabah or Jordan Valley, the Har 
or mountain, the Shephelah or low hills, the Negeb or south, 
and the Jeshimon or Midbar, the desert west of the Dead Sea. 

The chief cities of Philistia, witl\ their dependent villages, 
are also assigned to J udali ; but it is remarkable that none of 
the Philistine lords are enumerated with the Kings conquered 
by Joshua (chap. 12), nor are the names of any villages in Phi- 
listia enumerated in the lists of the towns of Judah. Philistia 
was, in fact, never poi*manently occupied by the Jews at any 
period of their history. 

The south boundary of J udah is described from east to west 
(Josh. 15), and became afterwards .that of Simeon. Although the 
points mentioned along the border are not all certainly known, 
there is no doubt that the great mountain wall which extends 
from the Dead Sea to the watershed south of Kehoboth (er-Ru- 
heibeh), formed the natural and recognized boundary of Palestine, 
while the River of Egypt is generally supposed to be the present 
\V4dy el-*Arish, the modern boundary between Syria and 
The north branch of this valley (Wady el-Abiad) 
rises near ^Abdeh (Ebodah), south of Rehobo th, and thus carries 
on the boundary from the mountain rampart. A new identifica- 
tion of importance may be here mentioned, namely, Plezron ( J osh. 
15. 3 ), the next point to Kadesh Barnea on the west side. Ka- 
<lesh has previously been shown (Chap. II., page 250) to lie 
probably in the neighbourhood of Wady el- Yemen, and imme- 
diately west of that valley is the mountain called Hadireh, a 

8 
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name radically identical with Hezron (the Arabic D4d being 
one of the two equivalents of the Hebrew Tsadi) and the 
form in which the name Hazor is most usually preserved, as at 
the southern Hazeroth and the Galilean Hazor. 

The north boundaiy of Judah is clearly traceable. It 
started from the Jordan mouth, but did not apparently follow 
the river, as Beth 'Arabah and Beth Hogla (’Ain Hajlah), near 
the boundary, belonged to Benjamin (Josh. 18. 22 ). Passing 
along the Yalley of Achor, it left Gilgal ( Jiljulieh) on the north, 
and ascended the rugged pass of W^dy Kelt to the ‘ going up of 
Adummim * (Tal’at ed-Duinm), the ancient and modern name 
^bloody* being apparently derived from the brick-red marls 
here found amid a district of white chalk. 

En Rogel, the next known point, being close to Zoheleth 
(Zahweileh) (1 Kings 1. 9 ), was evidently the present spring, 
’Ain Timm ed-Deraj, in the Kedron Yalley. Thence the border 
ran across the slope (Cataph), besides the Yalley (Gai) of Ben 
Hinnom (W^dy BabA-by, see Chap. Yll.), south of Jebus, and 
thus reached the watershed. It then apparently passed along the 
broad vale (Emek) of Bephaim, which Josephus makes to ex- 
tend towards Bethlehem (7 Ant. 12. 4 ). The word ‘Emek’ shows 
that this was neither a winter torrent nor a naiTOw, dry ravine ; 
and it is best identified with its traditionf4 site — ^the shallow 
basin west of the watershed south of Jerusalem, now called 
el-Bukei’a. The line thus indicated agrees with the incidental 
notice (1 Sam. 10. 2 ) of Bachel’s tomb, which was near Beth- 
lehem (Gen. 35. 16, 19, 20 ), as being on the border of Benjamin. 

'The Waters of Nephtoah (M’ain mi-Nephtoah) form the next 
point on the boundary, and we learn from the Babbinical com- 
mentators (Tal. Bab. Yoraa 31a) that these were the same as the 
En Etam, whence an aqueduct led to the Temple, and thus 
identical with ’Ain ’Atin, south-west of Bethlehem, which still 
at intervals supplies the Haram Area at Jerusalem with water 
through Pilate’s Aqueduct. The fine collection of springs in 
this locality answers to the special meaning of the word M’ain, 
used in reference to Nephtoah. 

From Nephtoah the border was drawn to Kiriath Jearim, a 
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city wBich Josephus places near Beth Shemesh (6 Ant. 1. 4 ), 
It appears, therefore, probable that the line followed was the 
shed of a bold spur running westwards from the neighbourhood 
of Bethlehem towards Beth Shemesh ; and here, four miles east 
of Beth Shemesh, on the brink of the valley of Sorek, stands 
the ruin 'Arma, which preserves the later form of the Hebrew 
Kirjath A rim (Ezra 2. 2 .^). Passing along a mountain called 
Seir, the border ‘ crossed over* some valley (such is the precise 
translation of the Hebrew) to another mountain on the noiiih, 
and passed over its slope or shoulder (Heb., Oataph). The 
second^ mountain was named Jearim (‘thickets’), and also 
Chesalon ; the latter name is recognizable in the modem Kesla, 
and the ridge on which that village stands is still remarkable 
for the thick copses which cover it. 

The border now reached the foot of the watershed moun- 
tains, and entered the district of the Shcphelah. It pjissed 
down the open corn valley of Sorek, beneath the towns of 
Zoreah and Eslitaol, which were so near the boundary as to be 
reckoned in diihu-ent passages as belonging to Judah and to 
Dan. Passing ] >y Both Shemesh (’Ain Shemes), the line again 
‘crossed over* to Timnab (Tibneh), situate in the low Mils 
south of the Yalloy of Sorek, and thence it extended to the 
shoulder of Ekron (Oataph Ekron) northwards. Another indi- 
cation is heie afforded by the identification of Naamah of 
Judah (Joshua 15. 4l) with the modern NTa’aneh, east of Ekron 
(’Aker), and we thus find that the line must have passed close 
to Gezer (Tell Jezer). From this point, therefore, the terri- 
tories of Judah and of Joseph marched together before the lot 
of Dan had been assigned within that of Ephraim. Shicron 
and Mount Baalah, which followed next to Ekron, on the border 
of J udah, are unknown ; but there is no reasonable doubt as to 
the line indicated, which ran, almost due west, to the stream 
which falls into the Mediterranean near Jabneel (Yebnah), the 
last point on the boundary (Josh. 15. 11 ). 

The Boundaries of Benjamin are given with almost as great 
an amount of detail as those of Judah (Josh. 18. 11 - 20 ), and 
the southern border coincides with that of Judah, east of Kir- 

s 2 
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jlath Jearim. The northern line, marching with the final border 
of Ephraim, ran from Jordan to the ‘ shoulder of Jericho on the 
north, ^ and ascended through the mountains to the wilderness 
of Bethaven, which is evidently intended the desert north- 
east of Bethel. Naarath, a place on the borders of Ephraim 
(Josh. 16. 7 ), probably formed the boundary between the two 
tribes. It is described by Josephus as a village, the water 
supply of which was partly diverted into the plain by Arche- 
laus to water his palm-trees (17 Ant. 13. l); and by Euse- 
bius (in the Onomasticon) it is placed five Roman miles north 
of Jericho. At this distance is still found a ruin — novr called 
el-Aujeh from the ‘crooked* valley near it — watered by an 
aqueduct which has many branches apparently intended for 
purposes of irrigation. We are thus able to identify the north 
boundary valley separating Benjamin and Ephraim with one of 
the main features of the country, having its head north-east of 
Bethel. Any line farther south would leave several of the 
towns of Benjamin outside the northern boundary line of the 
tribe. 

The border next ran ‘ southward * to Bethel, or Luz, on the 
watershed, and thence to Archi (the modern ’Ain *Arik), fol- 
lowing one of the main valleys towards the Maritime Plain. In 
the neighbourhood of the Lower Bethhoron a site is specially 
described at the north-west corner of the territory of Benjamin, 
namely, ‘ Ataroth Adar, near the hill that lieth on the south 
side of the neither Bethhoron.* It is interesting to find the 
name ed-Darioh still applying to a ruin on the west slope of 
the hill in question. 

The west Iwder of Benjamin is not specially described ; it 
compassed the west region (Phath Im, rendered ‘ corner of the 
sea* in Aiith. Vers.) as far as Kirjath Jearim, running, in fact, 
along the crests of the mountains, above the lower Shephelah 
hills in which many towns of Dan have been identified 

From the description of tlie north boundary of Judah, it 
will be seen that a district south-west of Jerusalem is ascribed 
to Benjamin ; and this is confirmed by the probable identity of 
Eleph of Benjamin with the present Lifta. At a later period, 
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however, when the division between Benjamin and Judah seems 
to have been forgotten, the Septuagint translators ascribe to 
Judah a gi’oup of towns, many of which can be easily identified 
with places north of Bethlehem and of Bach el's tomb. These 
towns, eleven in all, are not mentioned in the English Version, 
and may, therefore, be here enumerated. In the LXX. Version 
they follow Josh. 15. 60 : — 

Tlieco now Teku’a, in the territory of Judah, 


Ephrata 


Beit Lalim 

V 

ft 

Judah. 

Phagor 


Faghur 

ff 

ff 

Judah. 

AStan 


'Ain 'Atan 

If 

ff 

Judah. 

Oulon 

Tatam 

a 

Kolonia 

9f 

ff 

Benjamin. 

Soris 


Saris 

If 

ff 

Benjamin. 

Carem 


'Ain Karim 

ff 

ff 

Benjamin. 

Galem 


Beit JMa 

ff 

ff 

Benjamin. 

Better 


Bittir 

Jf 

ft 

Benjamin. 

Manocho 

V 

M&lhah 

ff 

ff 

Benjamin. 


With regard to the last, it may be noted that it is very probably 
the Manahath of another pjissage (1 Chron. 8. 6), which was 
inhabited by men of Benjamin from Geba. 

The Territory of Simeon given up by Judah is described by 
Josephus as Hhat part of Idumaea which bordered upon Egypt 
and Arabia' (5 Ant. 1. 22 ). In the Book of Joshua it can 
only be recognized by the seventeen towns included in it, one 
of which is Azem, previously mentioned (Josh. 15. 4 ), as on 
the south boundary of Palestine towards the west. Of the re- 
mainder, the following are identified with places on the edge of 
the southern desert, or on the borders of the Philistine plain : — 

Beersheba now Bir es-Seb’a. 

Ilazar Susah „ Susin. 

Sharuhen „ Tell esh-Sheri’ah. 

Ain Bimmon „ Umm er-Rumamin. 

Etam „ 'Aitun. 

Conjectures are possible with regard to many others, but the 
northern limits of the territory of Simeon are best defined by 
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the identification of certain towns belonging to Judah, the sites 
of which are fixed beyond dispute, including Anab, Jattir, Za- 
noah, and Anim in the hills, Mareshah and Eglon in the She- 
phelah and plain. From the position of these sites we are able 
to see clearly that the division between Judah and Silneon was 
natural — it may be said geological — being the line between 
the chalky sloi)es which fall to the Desert, and the cultivated 
hills of limestone ; between the arable land of the Fellahin, and 
the uiitillod waste now inhabited by nomadic Bedawin. 

It is indeed important to notice that all the tribe boundaries 
are as a rule main natural features of the country — deep i alleys 
or mountain ridgss. Where, as near Kirjabh Jeaiim, the 
natural boundary is for some special reason not followed, the 
line of the artificial border is always traced with special 
minuteness of detail. 

The Territory of Dan was carved out of the country of 
Ephraim. The original border of Ephraim marched with that 
of Benjamin, and ran out to Gezer, whence it coincided with 
that of Judah as far as the sea. ITio Shephelah below Beth 
horon, and the Sharon plain near Jaffa were, however, given to 
Dan. No description of the east or south boundaries was 
necessary, because they were those described for Benjamin and 
Judah. The north boundaiy alone should be specified, and this 
seems to be done veiy simply by the mention (Josh. 19. 46 ) of 
‘ Me-jarkon (“ yellow water ”), Rakkon, and the border before 
Japho.^ 

The recovery of Rakkon, in Tell er-Rakkeit on the shore 
north of Jaffa, points to the tui’bid river 'Aujeh as being the 
‘ yellow water,’ and the north boundary of Dan is thus defined 
to the foot of the hills. The various towns of Dan all lie 
within this border, and the following of them are recovered 
with certainty : — 

Zorah the present Sur’ah. 

Eshtaol „ Eshfi’a. 

Ir Shemesh „ ’Ain Shemes. 

Shaalabhin „ Selbit. 

Ajalon „ Yalo 
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Jethlah the present Beit Tul. 


Ehron 
Jehud 
Bene-berak 
Bakkon 
Japho 


’Aker. 
el-Yehudiyeh. 
Ibn Ibrak. 

Tell er-Rakkeit 
Y5,fa. 


The territory ascribed by Josephus to this tribe (5 Ant. i. 
21) is , much larger, extending to Ashdod on the south, em- 
bracing Jamnia (Yebiiah) and Gath (Tell es-Safy), and reaching 
on the north to Dora (Tanturah), thus including all the Plain 
of Shairon. The southern boundary is, however, not in accord- 
ance with the Biblical account, and no towns of Dan appear to 
liave lain nortli of the ’Anjeh river. That river afterwards 
formed the boundary of Judaea proper, and the plain north of 
it was probably not at first conquered from the Amorites (see 
Judg. 1. 34 ), and was always considered by the Jews as being 
a district of mixed Jewish and Samaritan population. 

The Territory of Ephraim is somewhat less completely de- 
fined than the preceding. According to Josephus, it extended 
from Jordan to Gezer, and from Bethel to the Great Plain ; 
but it cannot apparently have run north of Shechem, which 
belonged to Mamisseh (Josh. 17. 2 ). The common border of 
Ephraim and Manasseh is twice desciibed, and the points 
recoverable appear to succeed each other in the following 
order : — 

(1) , The Brook Kanah (Josh. 17. 9), running into the sea, 
formed the border along its whole course, and the name is still 
found in W^dy Kanah, one of the main drains of the Nablus 
mountains which rises immediately south of Gerizim, and 
falls finally into the ’Aujeh river. This line agrees, therefore, 
with that previously given as forming probably the north 
border of Dan. 

(2) , ‘ The inhabitants of En Tappuah.^ This is understood 
by the Greek translators to include two proper names, Yeshebi 
Ain Tappuah, being either one place or two close together. It 
is remarkable that at the head of the Wddy Kanah is a village 
called Yasshf, which appears in the Samaritan Chronicle as 
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Yesheplieh. There are several springs near it, one of which 
may have been the Hebrew En Tappuah, or ‘ Spring of 
Apples.* 

(3) , Asher ham-Michmethah is, according to Reland, 
another double name. The meaning is unknown, but it was 
‘ in face of Shochem * and north of En Tappuah (the expression 
‘on the right hand,* in Josh. 17. 7, being more correctly 
rendered ‘towards the south*). It is possibly the plain of 
Mukhnah which is intended, and which is also the ‘ Great 
Plain* of Josephus; but it is remarkable that Gerizim is 
not noticed in the account of the boundary which musi* appa- 
rently have folloAved the foot of the mountain northwards until 
in sight of Shecbem. 

(4) , Taanath Shiloh (Josh. 16. e) was east of the last, and 
is apparently the present ruin of T*ana, on the ridge east of the 
Mukhnah plain. The second name Shiloh may possibly be con- 
nected with that of the neiglibouring village of Sdlim — the 
Shalem of Genesis (33. is). 

(5) . Janohah, eo-st of which the border next passed, is pro- 
bably the present Yanun, south of T*ana, and we thus trace the 
line as running along the main watei’shed above the Jordan 
Valley. 

(6) , Ataroth may perhaps be the present Tell et-TrAny in 
the Jordan Valley, close to the hills. 

(7) , Naarath has already been noticed in speaking of the 
borders of Benjamin. 

The line is thus traced from west to north, and from north- 
east to south. I'he Jordan Valley itself does not appear to be 
included, and as this part of the Gh6r is remarkable for its 
salt marshes, it was perhaps not considered woi'th allotting to 
any tribe. 

To complete the description, the western boundary of 
Ephraim should be described, but this is done very briefly by 
the mention of Ataroth Adar (ed-Darieh), Beth-horon the 
Upper, and Michmethah on the north (Josh. 16. 6-6). From 
the notice of certain towns belonging to Dan, and others in 
Mount Ephraim, we may, however, obtain further details. Of 
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these Elon (Beit Ellu) and Timnathah (Tibneh) are the most 
important, belonging to Dan, and occurring just at the edge of 
the western crests of the watershed range, half way between 
Beth'horon and the brook Kanah. Kefr Hdris, again, as being 
the site of Timnath Heres in Mount Ephraim, affords us another 
limit for the w(*st bol der ; and it appears clear that the boundary 
in question, like the west border of Benjamin, ran along the 
crests of the western spurs above the low hills of the She- 
phelah. 

The Boundaries of Manasseh are not described in the Book 
of Jo^ua; nor is the south border of Issachar — the tribe 
marching with Manasseh — given. It is also very i^markable 
that none of the towns of Ephraim and Manasseh are enu- 
merated, except the sepaiate cities which were in Galilee or 
Judaea. The only means we have of deteianining the borders 
of Manasseh and Issachar is by study of the natural divisions 
of the countiy and the recovery of the names of cities enuine- 
i*ated as belonging to the latter tribe. 

Josephus gives to Manasseh the land from Jordan to Dora, 
and we may infer froni his account that Carmel also belonged 
to the sons of Joseph. He gives them also Bethshan as a 
northern limit, a city which suberjuently formed the boundary 
between Samaria and Galilee; and it thus appears that all the 
Jordan Yalley, from the plains of Jericho to the valley of 
Jezreel, must have belonged to Manasseh. 

In the Book of Joshua, we find that the sons of Joseph, 
being unable to drive the Canaanites from the Jordan Yalley, 
wei*e given in addition, a wooded mountain beyond mount 
Ephraim (Josh. 17. lb). It seems clear that the ridge which 
runs north-west from the watershed to Carmel is here intended, 
for this part of the country is still in parts covered with dense 
thickets of oak and mastic, while Carmel is not specified as be- 
longing to any of the other tribes. Moreover, Carmel was 
always considered as part of Samaria, as will appear in a later 
chapter, and was consequently in all probability part of the 
possessions of Manasseh. The cities of Taanach and Ibleam 
were not in the territory of Manasseh (Josh. 17. il), and we 
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thus see that the Plain of Esdraelon formed no part of that 
tribe^s possessions. 

The Territory of lasachar included the great central plateau, 
the north border being partly defined by the description of that 
of Zebulon, partly by the enumeration of its border towns. On 
the east the boundary extended from Tabor to Jordan, and 
there can be but little hesibition in tracing it along the deep 
gorge of Wddy Bireh : for the towns identified south of that 
valley belong to Tssachar, and those north of it to NTaphtali. 

The towns of Issachar, ‘ sixteen cities with their villages,* 
are enumerated as follow : — 


Jezreel now 

the village Zer’in. 

Chesulloth 


village Iksal. 

Shuneni 


village Sulem, 

llaphraim 

Shihon 

n 

ruin el-Farriyeh. 

Anaharath 

jf 

village en-N’aurab 

Ilabbith 

lOshiou 

ff 

village Kaba. 

Abez 

ff 

ruin el-Beida. 

Remeth 

if 

village Rameh. 

En Gannim 

if 

village Jenin. 

En Haddah 
Beth Pazzez 

if 

village Kefr Adan. 

Tabor „ 

Shahazimah. 
Beth Shemesh. 

village Deburieh. 


The territory thus indicated includes the whole of the Great 
Plain and the hills east of it. Remeth, if correctly identified 
with R^meh, might however be considered as an outlying vil- 
lage within the border of Manasseh. 

The Boundjariea of Zebulon are given with much greater 
detail than those of the central or Samaritan tribes. They 
are also fortunately easy to follow. 

The south border of Zebulon is traced from a place called 
Sarid westwards and e^twards ; Jokneam with the ‘torrent* 
(Nachal) in face of it, may be identified with Tell Keimun and 
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the Kishon below it, the course of which was probably followed 
to the sea. The intermediate station Mar’alah may possibly be 
represented by the present village of M’alul. 

From Sand eastwards the line extended to Chisloth Tabor 
(Iks^l) and Baberath (Daburieh), running up by Japhia(Ydfa). 
In other words, it followed the slope of the Nazareth hills above 
the Great Plain. Josephus draws the line to the Sea of Galilee, 
but as will he seen immediately, this does not agree with the 
Biblical account of the border of Naphtali. The east border of 
Zebulon ran round to Gath-Hepher (el-Meshdiod) and thence to 
Bimmon (Bummunch) leaving a broad plateau on the east in 
which many towns of Najdil.di are now identified. The north- 
east comer of the tribe boundary was Hannathon, which may 
be identified with the Talmudic Caphar Hanania (Shebiith 9. 2 ), 
the modern Kefr ’Anan, at the foot of the mountains of Upper 
Galilee. 

The watershed thus formed the east boundary of Zebulon 
throughout, and its windings coincide with the curving line of 
the border. So also in the case of the border of Judah, and 
in that of Issachar, whenever the boundary runs north and 
south it follows a watershed. In the cases of Benjamin, Dan, 
Ephraim, and Asher, the crest of the hills is ttxken in the 
same way ; and in all cases where the lines run east and west 
some great natural division of the country appears to have 
been followed. 

The north boundary of Zebulon gives another instance of the 
same law, running along the valley of Jiphthah-el (‘ opened by 
God which is evidently the gorge (Gai) leading to the Mari- 
time Plain from the plain of Bdmeh, beneath the high mountains 
of Upper Galilee. 

The south boundary of Asher was the north limit of 
Zebulon towards the west. The points mentioned along this 
line are Shihor-Libnath, Beth-Dagon, Beth-Emek, Neiel, and 
Cabul. Of these only the last is known with certainty, and 
the border passing north {Shemal, ‘ left hand ^ in the Authorised 
Version) of this town evidently went along the gorge before 
noticed, south of which the modern village of Kabfil is found. 
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Neiel (Han-N’aial) is probably the ruin of Y^anin in the same 
valley, Beth-Dagon, the point nearest to the sea, may be Tell 
D^auk (comparing the Dagon near Jericho now ’Ain Duk), a 
mound near the mouth of the Belus. Shihor-Libnath (' river 
of glass’) will in this case l»e the Belus, where glass was first 
found, and wo cannot produce the boundary of Asher farther 
south if Zebulon be understood to have extended to the sea 
(Josh. 19. ll). This remains, however, to a certain extent, a 
moot point, because Asher is said to have reached to Carmel 
* seawards’ (Josh. 19. 2C). The appropriation of a sandy and 
marshy shore doCvS not appear to have been considered a rgatter 
of sufficient importance to demand detailed explanation. In 
tlie blessing of Jacob, however, Zebulon is said to dwell at the 
Haven of the Sea (Huph), which expression has been thought 
to refer to the sea-j)ort of Haifa. 

The towns of Zebulon are for the most part easily identified, 
and may be here enumerated. Jokneam is ascribed to Zebulon 
(Josh. 21. 34 ). Nahallal is stated in the Talmud (Tal. Jer. 
Megillah 1. 1 ) to have been called late Mahlul, and the identifi- 
cation is important as giving another point on the eastern 
border of the tribe : — 


is the present Tell Keiinun. 

„ villap-e M’altil. 

„ Tell Shad lid. 

„ village Yafa. 

„ village el-Mesh-hed, 

„ village Kummaneh. 


Jokneam of Carmel 

Dabbasheth. 

Maralah 

Sarid 

Japhia 

Gath Hepher 

Kazin. 

Rimmon 

Neah. 

Hannathon 

Kattath. 

Nahallal 
Rhiraron 
Idalah (Hirieh) 
Bethlehem 


village Kefr ’Anan. 

village ’Ain Mahil. 
village Semfinieh. 
ruin el“Huwarah. 
village Beit Lahm. 


It is probable that three of the unknown names are not those 
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of towns, for the total given at the end of the verse (Josh. 19. 
15 ) is only twelve. 

The Towns of Asher at present known are seven in all, out 
of a total of twenty-two. Conjectures are possible with regard 
to many of the rest; but the following are pretty certainly 
fixed : — 


Achshaph 

is the present 

Tillage el-Yasif. 



ruin ’Abdeh. 

Hammon 

»> 

ruin el-Haina. 

Kanah 

jf 

village Kanah. 

Tyre 

ff 

town es-Sur. 

Hozah 

ff 

ruin ’Ozziyeh. 

Achzib 

» 

village ez-Zib. 


The border between Asher and Naphtali is defined by the 
cities existing along it (Josh. 19. 25 ), but of these unfortu- 
nately little is known. The general division appears to have 
been the same observed in the south : Naphtali holding the 
liigher mountains, Asher the plain and the lower oUve-bearing 
bills. Heleph of Naphtali (Beit Lif), Beten of Asher (probably 
el-B’aneh), and Kanah of Asher (Kanah), are almost the only 
fixed points on the border ; but these serve to show the divi- 
sion to have been the natural one just noticed. 

The Territory of Naphtali alone remains to be noticed, in- 
cluding Upper Galilee and the plateau west of the Sea of Galilee. 

‘ Their coast was from Heleph, and the plain of Bitzanannim 
and Adami, Nekeb, and Jabneel, unto Lakum, and the out- 
goings were at Jordan.’ Such appears to be the correct ren- 
dering of Joshua 19. 33 . ‘And the coast turned to Aznoth- 
Tabor, and goeth out thence to Hukkok, and reacheth to. 
Zebulon on the south side, and to Asher on the west side ’ 
(verse 34 ). 

Heleph, as already explained, is probably Beit Lif, at the 
edge of the higher mountains towards the west. Adami is 
the ruin Admah ; Nekeb (the Talmudic Tziidotha, Tal. Jer. 
Megillah 1. 1 ) is the ruin SeiyMeh; Jabneel (the Caphar Yama 
of the Talmud) is Yemma ; and we are thus induced to identify 
Bitzanannim with Bessum in the same district — an identifica- 
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tion wMch agrees well with another notice of the same place, 
where its name is again connected with that of Tabor (Judges 
4. ll). 

From ‘ the ears of Tabor * ( Aznoth Tabor) the border went 
northwards to Hukkok (Yakhk), and beyond this point it is 
roughly defined by some of the following towns, most of which 
are now fixed with certainty : — 


Ziddim (Caphar Hittai) is the 
Zer. 

village of Hattin. 

Ilammath 


Hammam Tabariya 

Rakkath 

Ohinnereth. 

ff 

town of Tiberias. 

Adamah 

V 

village ed-Dameh. 

Hamah 

V 

village H&meh. 

Hazor 

yf 

ruin Hadireh. 

Kedesh 

yy 

village Ivedes. 

Edrei 

yy 

village Y’ater. 

En Ilazor 

yy 

village Hazireh. 

Iron 

yy 

village y’arfin. 

Migdal-el 

yy 

ruin Mujeidil. 

Horem 

yy 

Ilarah. 

Beth Anath 

Beth Shemesh. 

yy 

village Ainatha. 


The enquiry which has thus been carried out as to the 
boundaries of the Tribal territories gives several genei'al results 
of interest. 

1st. The boundaries are shown to be almost entirely natural 
— rivers, ravines, ridges, and the watershed lines of the 
country, 

2nd. Many of the various tribes are given distinct divisions 
of the country. Thus Reuben had the Mishor, and Manasseh 
the plains of Bashan, separated by Gad occupying the inter- 
vening mountain region. Issachar had the Great Plain, and 
Zebulon the low hills north of it. The sons of Joseph held the 
wild central mountains, and Naphtali those of Upper Galilee : 
Dan and Asher occupied the rich Shephelah and Maritime 
Plain ; Simeon inhabited the Desert : while Judah, holding the 
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largest share of territory, had both mountain, and Shephelah, 
plain, and desert in its portion. 

3rd. The enumeration of towns follows always an order 
roughly consecutive, and all those of one district are mentioned 
together. This is remarkably the case with regard to the 
towns of Judah and Benjamin, which, on account of their 
number, and because they do not add materially to our under- 
standing of the boundaries, have not been noticed in detail in 
this chapter. (See page 387.) 

4th. Taking these various indications together, the topo- 
graphical chapters of the Book of Joshua appear to form a docu- 
ment’intended to give a complete geographical account of the 
country actually divided among the TVibes; though it is ap- 
parently imperfect in that part which relates to the country 
afterwards included in Samaria. In what manner the sort of 
survey mentioned by Josephus had been previously made it is 
not possible to determine, but it is clear that the comparative 
fertility of various districts was duly considered in calculating 
the population assigned to each. Josephus expressly tells us 
that this w’as the case : ‘ Joshua thought the land for the tribes 
should bo divided by estimation of its goodness rather than the 
largeness of its measure, it oftem happening that one acre of 
some sort of land was equivalent to a thousand other acres * 
(5 Ant. 1. 2i). 

This statement is fully borne out by a comparison of the 
population of the various tribes, taken from the census made 
before entering the country (Num 26), with the areas of the 
various territories occupied by them. The Table attached to this 
chapter shows the comparative densities of population thus ob- 
tained, and the result fully accords with the words of Josephus. 

The Bopk of Numbers, following the custom still in use 
among the Moslems, counts only the adult male population. 
Allowing four souls per adult male, we obtain a total popula- 
tion of two and a half millions, which is about equal to that of 
modern Syria south of Tripoli. The density in the fertile 
plains of Issachar and Zebulon is, however, more than three 
times the average density for the mountains of Judah or 
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Naplitali, while the Desert districts have again less than a tenth 
of the maidmum density of population. The averages may 
be thus roughly stated : — 

Desert Districts 60 souls per sqr. mile. 

Mountains 200 „ „ 

Sheplielah and Plains 700 „ „ 

The greatest density is thus made almost to equal that of the 
present population of Flanders (718 souls per square mile). 
That of the mountain districts is about the same as in Switzer- 
land ; and the general average of 320 souls per square ipile is 
nearly a mean between that of England and Wales (380 souls), 
and that of Italy (225 souls). 

The large nuipber of ancient ruins in the Shephelah district 
as compared with the mountains agrees with this result ; and 
the distribution of the present population appears to follow the 
same law. The general average of the population of Syiia is 
now only about 100 souls per square mile, but it is believed 
that several districts would support ten times this proportion. 

It must be remembered that a considerable Canaanite popu- 
lation remained side by side with the Israelite inhabitants. 
The investigation is, however, specially interesting, because it 
shows that the division of the land was made in strict accord- 
ance with the capabilities of the various districts, implying a pre- 
vious general knowledge of the resources of the whole country. 

The new infoi’mation concerning the tribal topography due 
to the Survey of Palestine has been fuller than could have been 
expected, nearly one-third of the boundary towns being newly 
identified during the course of the work. It is only in the ex- 
treme north — in the territory of Asher — and in the extreme 
south — the desert of Simeon — that our information remains 
very imperfect. With regard to the former, it is possible that 
the ancient nomenclature has been lost by the Druse and 
Maronite settlers, who form a majority of the population ; and 
in the south it is certain that the Aiub immigrants, who now 
occupy the old territory of Simeon have, with few exceptions, 
discarded the old names of the ruined sites, substituting modem 
descriptive titles. 
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Table showing the Density of Population in the Territories 
of the Tribes, 


Tribe 

TS umber of 
Males 

Decimal 

Number of 
sq. miles 

Density 
No. of 
males per 
sq. mile 

Remarks 

Reuben . . 

43,730 

•07 

400 

109 

Mountain district 

Gad . . . 

40,600 

•06 

1,300 

31 


Manasseh ^ 

20,280 

•06 

2,500 

11 

Partly desert 

Simeon . . 

22,200 

•04 

1,000 

22 


Judah . . 

76,600 

•13 

1,400 

66 

Mountains 

Dan . . . 

64,400 

•11 

400 

161 

Plains 

Benjamin . 

45,600 

•08 

400 

114 

see 6 Ant. 1. 22 

Ephraim . 

62,600 

•05 

300 

108 

Mountain 

Manasseh ^ 

23,420 

•04 

1,300 

18 

Wooded mountain 

Issachar 

64,300 

•11 

400 

161 

Rich plain 

Zebulon 

60,600 

•10 

300 

202 

a 

Asher . . 

63,400 

•09 

300 

178 

if » 

Naphtali . 

45,400 

•07 

800 

57 

Mountain 

Totals . 

601,730 

1-00 

10,800 

66 

General average 


Notes , — In the territory of Judah, Philistia has here been included 
(1,000 sq. miles), but not the uninhabitable Jeshimon Desert (400 
sq. miles), giving 1,800 sq. miles as the real total of territory for 
J udah. 

The density of population in the tribe of Dan was probably greater 
than shown, as they did not conquer the plain and lived in the 
yhephelah. 

Benjamin shows a mean between the density for the plains and 
for the hills, having the Jericho plain country besides its hill territory. 

The male population should probably be multiplied by four to give 
the total number of souls. 

The Canaanites occupied principally the northern part of Sharon, 
the Plain of Esdraelon, and Bashan. 


T 
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CHAPTER lY. 

PALESTINE UNDER THE JUDGES AND KINGS. 

The episodical history of the Book of Judges gives us no system- 
atic topographical account of Palestine. The places mentioned 
in that hook will he found noticed in the ‘ Biblical Glazetteer/ 
and the various stories can now be traced with considerable 
clearness so far as their toj)Ography is concerned. The history 
is one of constant fluctuations in the Israelite fortunes, of the 
loss and recovery of territory, of resistance to nomadic incur- 
sions, and of the gi*adual consolidation of the state leading up 
to the establishment of a kingdom. 

The Canaanites who wei-e not exterminated by Joshua held 
their own after his death. Gam, Ascalon, and Ekron were 
indeed taken from the Philistines (Judges 1. 18), but were soon 
lost again, and the charioteers of the plain countiy could not 
be overcome. The Jebuaites continued to hold part of Jern- 
saleui. Taanach, Dor, Ibleam, Beth-shean, Megiddo, Gezer, 
Kitron, Nahalol, Accho, Zidon, Ahlab, Achzib, Helbah, Aphek, 
and Rehob, Beth-shemesh (of Galilee), and Beth Anath — all of 
which were towns of some importtuice, were not captured by 
the Israelites ; and a good part of the territoiy of Dan, including 
Aijalon, Shaalbim, and Mount Heres which was part of Mount 
Ephraim, was still held by the Amorite mountaineers. 

It is important also to notice that there was during this 
period more than one religious centre in the country. Shechem 
and Bethel had been made sacml in the memory of Israel by 
the altars which Abraham there erected and which Jacob re- 
visited. Shiloh was the resting-place of Ark and Tabernacle 
until the time of Samuel ; and at a later period Nob or Mizpeb, 
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Gibeon and Kiijath Jearim, became in succession sacred places. 
It is impossible to say at wbat period the altar of the Lord re- 
paii’ed by Elijah was first established on Carmel; but that 
mountain, together with Tabor, was held sacred at a late 
period of the history of Palestine. The Mishna, speaking of 
‘ high ])laces* such as the above, says that they only became 
finally unlawful after the building of the Temple in Jemsalem 
(Zebahim 14. «). 

The Makom (or sacred place) of Shechcm by the plain (or 
oak) of Moreh (Gen. 12. 6) was the site of Abraham’s first 
altar. ^ The same place appears to have been probably the site 
of Jacob’s altar El-Elohe-Israel (Gen. 33. 20). This latter seems 
also to have been situate by the oak (Elon), where the Teraphim 
were hidden by Jacob (Gen. 35. 4), for at a rather late period we 
find mention of the ‘ oak that wfis by the Sanctuaiy of the Lord ’ 
(Josh. 24. 26) in Shechem. At this oak Joshua erected a 
monument, wliich is again noticed (Judges 9. 6), ‘ the oak (A. V. 
plain) of the pillar that was in Shechem.’ In the Samaritan 
Chronicle this Holy oak is noticed under the title Elon Tubah 
* good oak,’ ti'aaislated in the Ai'abic Shojr el-Kheir ‘ tree of 
gi’ace.’ In the S.im.uitan Book of Joshua — a mediaeval com- 
pilation from oldci- sources — the same site appears under the 
title Balata, derived from the Aramaic word Ballut (an oak). 
St. Jerome connects the site of Balanus near Joseph s rombwith 
the Oak of Shechem ; and we are thus able to trace the site 
in the neighbourhood of the present village of Bal&ta, close to 
Jacob’s well and Joseph’s tomb, thus placing the ♦altar within 
the parcel of ground bought by the Patriarch. The modern 
Samaritans point to a modem sacred place,, called el-’Amfid 
(‘ the pillar ’) rather fiirther west, but their older tradition is 
naturally to l)e regarded as more authentic. 

Abraliam’s second altar was built on the hills east of Bethel 
and west of Ai, consequently close to the former town (Gen. 
1 2. 8). It was possibly the Makom (rendered * place ’ in our 
version), near Luz or Bethel, where Jacob’s vision occurred 
(Gen, 28. n), and where he afterwards built the altar El- 
Bethel, In the time of Phinehas we find the Ark either teiur 

T 2 
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porarily or permanently established at Bethel. In our version 
the name is translated ‘ house of God * (Judgas 20. 26 - 27 ), but 
Josephus understands the city Bethel to be intended (5 Ant. 
2. lo). Again, in the days of Bamuel we find mention of * three 
men going up to God to Bethel ' (1 Sam. 10. 3 ). 

Bethel having been thus for so long a period a religious 
centre, there would have been nothing revolutionary in the eyes 
of the Israelites in its re-establishment by Jeroboam as a sacred 
city. It is, however, possi» le that the Bethel of this latter 
period was not the well-known town of Benjamin, but rather a 
site near Bhechem. In the Middle Ages the two mcvintains 
Dan and Bethel were shown as being spurs of Ebal and Gerizim. 
Both names are still preserved : Bis el-Kady ‘ hill top of the 
judge* (Dan) is part of Ebal, and the ruin of L6zeh is the Luz 
or Bethel of the Samaritans on Gerizim. It may perhaps have 
been this heretical Bethel which was chosen by Jeroboam as the 
site of his Calf Temple, and atuong other indications pointing to 
such a surmise it may be noted that though Bethel of Benjamin 
was taken and fortified by the kings of Judah, no mention is then 
made of the destruction of the Calf Temple of Bethel which still 
existed in the later days of Jehu (2 Chron. 13. 2 Kings 

10. 29), and of Josiah (2 Kings 23. is). 

The Tabernacle established by Joshua in Shiloh (5 Ant. 1. 
19 ) remained there until the days of Eli, at which time the Ark 
was also with it (1 Sam. 3. 3 ). After the death of Eli the 
Tabernacle, according to the Mishna (Zebahim 14. 8), was 
taken to Nob ; and from the fact that the shew bread was eaten 
by David at Nob (1 Sam. 21. 6)it appears clear that the Taber- 
nacle must have been there standing in his time. It was after- 
wards taken to Gibeon (2 Chron. 1. 3), where was a Bamah 
or ‘ high place,* which in the early days of Solomon formed the 
chief religious centre (1 Kings 3. 4 ). The transference from 
Nob was probably due to the savage massacre of the priests in 
that city by Saul. 

The Ark having been taken from Shiloh, and after wandering 
through Philistia, was brought to Beth Shemesh, to Kiijath 
Jearim, to Perez- XJzzah, and finally to a tent in Jerusalem. It 
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never re-entered the Tabernacle ; but the latter, with the Ark, 
was finally brought to the Temple at Jerusalem (1 Kings 8. 4 ; 
1 Chron. 9. i»; 2 Chron. 1. - 4 ). 

Another centre of gathering for Israel was Mizpeh, which is 
described in the Hasmonean period as being ^ over against Jeru- 
salem/ and as the place ‘ where they prayed aforetime in Israel * 
(1 Macc. 3. 46 ). 

In Mizpeh the Israelites gathered from the time of Phinehas 
(Judges 20. 1 ) to that of Samuel (1 Sam. 7. 6); and from the 
expression ‘ before the Lord * used in the latter passage, and 
also nied in reference to Shiloh (1 Sam. 1. 12 ), it seems probable 
that the Tabernacle was in Mizpeh at the latter period. The 
best explanation of this apparent difficulty seems to be that 
Nob and Mizpeh were the same place. The names have a 
similar meaning, * height * and ‘ watch tower.’ Nob was on tlie 
main north road, apparently in sight of Jerusalem (Isaiah 10. 
v32) ; Mizpeh is thought to be the Sapha of Josephus (11 Ant. 
8, 6) which occiiiDied the same site ; and, as above noticed,- the 
words of the First Book of Maccabees also indicate the same 
position for Mizpeh, whicli Iwlonged to Benjamin (Josh. 18. 26 ; 
1 Macc. 3. 4G). Nob and Mizpeh are never mentioned in the 
same pass.j.ge, and the later name Nob does not occur in the 
topography of the Book of Joshua. 

A gradual change is to be marked during the period of the 
Judges in the relations between the Israelites and the otlier 
Semitic settlers of the country. The Jewish possessions east of 
the Jordan appear to have gradually extended (Judges 10. 4 ), 
and the prohibition to annex the land of Ammon and Moab 
(Beut. 2. 9 and 37 ) was disregarded after a dispute had arisen 
on the question (Judges 11). From this time onwards the 
Ammonites are reckoned in the same category with the Canaan- 
ites as enemies of Israel. 

External light of gi-eat value is thrown on .the topography 
of this period by the discovery of a hieratic MS. of the time 
of Rameses II., giving an account of the travels of an Egyptian 
officer, called a Mohar, in Palestine. Ho is described as 
journeying in a chariot, and his route lay therefore presumably 
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in the plains. From the fact that he notices the neighbourhood 
of the Sea of Galilee as being a place of meeting for Mohars, 
we may perhaps conclude that these officers — apparently revenue 
collectors — were employed in levying taxes on the Canaanites. 
We may compare the mention of his chariot, and the fact that 
he journeys through the plains of Sharon, Esdraelon, Philistia, 
and Phoenicia, with the Biblical statement, that the C'anaanites 
who lived in the plains and had chariots of iron were not driven 
out by the Israelites (Josh. 17. le). The period of the Mohar^’s 
journey appears to precede the time of the servitude under 
Midian ; and it seems that the country conquered by ThotJimes, 
which has been shown, in the last chapter, to have lain in the 
[)lains of Lower Galilee and in the Philistine and Negeb 
districts, still remained under Egyptian rule at the time of the 
Mohar’s journey. 

The document is divided into five sections,' and the places 
moat easily identified may be mentioned briefly as follows : — 

In the fii'st section the general scene of the Mohar’s ti'avels 
appears to be defined ; including the country of the Kheta 
(Hittites) and the Land of Aup, which seems to have been in 
the north of Palestine. Tzal of Sesostris (Zoan or Tanis) and 
a Kodesh of doubtful locality are also noticed with the Shfisus 
.and Sliua mountain tribes which inhabited, according to Egyp- 
tian scholars, the deserts of Idumaea. 

The second section contains the names of the principal 
Phcenician towns : Kapaon (Gebal), Berytus (Beiriit), Sidon, 
Tyre, Sarepta (Surafend), and a river Nazana, appai*ently tlio 
I^eontes. 

In the thii’d section the journey down the coast is continued. 
Pa>Kana-na is apparently Kanah of Asher (the Pa and Na 
being an Egyptian affix and suffix). Aksap is the Aksapu of 
Thothmes III., the Biblical Achshaph (el-Yasif). Hazor and 
Hamata follow, the latter as appears from the subsequent route 
being the Biblical Hammath, situate by the hot springs, south 
of Tiberias, from which springs its name was derived. The 
Hazor of the narrative seems probably represented by the 

' Sc e Jiecords of the vol. ii. 
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present ruin Hazzdr, on the direct route by the broad valley of 
er-Kameh, from Achshaph towards the Sea of Galilee. Tar- 
kaal, which follows Hammath, is probably Taricbeee, an im- 
portant city at the south end of the Sea of Galilee (as described 
by eTosephus and Pliny), which is represented by the pTesent 
large ruin of Kerak. The last name in the section is Mataimim,. 
which has caused some difficulty to translatois. Mat appears 
to mean ‘ land,’ and the word Yemim, as has Ijeen remarked in 
previous chapter, really signifies ‘hot springs’ (as noted by 
St. Jerome in Gen. 36. 24 ). Nothing can be more appropriate 
than ^he description of the Jordan Valley between Tiberias and 
Beth-shean as the ‘ land of hot springs.’ 

The fourth section of this interesting document appears to 
commence with a notice of another district, prefaced by the 
remark, ‘ I will speak to thee of towns other than the preceding.’ 
Eleven names follow, cJl being cities of the Land of TakhL, 
except the last. The district cannot be said to be positively 
identified, since some authorities have j)laced it in the south of 
Palestine \ but the last town of the list is said to be on the 
frontier of the Land of Aup, which was a northern district. 
Takhis is mentioned in the tijne of Thothmes ITT.,^ apparently 
as situated in the north of Palestine. The following are the 
towns of the Land of Takhis, with the identifications which 
appear most probable : — 


Egyptian 

Hebrew 

Arabic 

1. Oophar Marron 



Meirdn 

2. Tamena 

— 

Tibnin 

3. Kodesh 

Kadesli Naplitali 

Kedes 

4. Dapul 

Diblath 

Dibl 

5. Atai or Ajai 

' 

— 

6. Har Nemmata 




7, Kariath Anab 

— 



8. Beth Tuphar 

— 

— 

9. ’Aduram (or Adulam) 

Edrei 

Y’ater 

10. Tziphoth 

Seph 

Safed 

11. Khauretza (in Aup) 

Haroeheth 

1 

el-IIarathiyeh 


See jReeords of the Past^ vol. ii. p. 62. 
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If the above identifications be correct, the district indicated by 
the name Takhis lay immediately north of the Mohar’s route, 
in the mountains of Naphhili, while Aup appears to have l)een 
part of Lower Galilee ; and the episode thus follows naturally 
on the account of his journey to Haramath. 

The nari'ative of the journey is taken up again with tbe 
words ‘ Come then to Pasta Sina ’ (‘ image of Sina ^ — an Egv])* 
tian god); and the names of llohob, Beith-Sheal, Kariathal, 
Jordan (or Jeldeii), and Megiddo follow; clearly indicating ia 
route southwards, fiom Taricheae to Beth-shean, near which is 
Tell er-Eehab, the Boob of the fourth century ; while the river 
forded is either Jordan, or more probably Wady Jalud, running 
from the spring of thiit name, as there is no notice of a second 
passage of any river between Megiddo and Joppa. In the 
Book of Judges a portion of Gilboa also appears to l)e intended 
by the expression ‘Mount Gilead* (Jiidg. 7 . 3), showing the 
name Jaliid to be very ancient. 

The travels of the Mohar are continued from Megiddo 
across a rugged country with a deep ravine, in which his chariot 
is damaged. It appears that he must have crossed the. water- 
shed ; and tho fact that this is the only portion of the narrative 
which records any difficulty from the nature of the country 
seems clearly to show — as does the identification of the places 
visited — that his route lay generally in the plains. 

The Mohar next aiiives at Jaffa, his chariot is repaired, and 
he thence 1 ‘eturns to Tanis. In the last section various places in 
the extreme south of Palestine are mentioned, including Atzion 
or Hazion (Mount Casius), Behoboth, Baphia, and Gaza. 

Such rt orief account of this interesting dociiment, which 
appears in all its details consistent with the Biblical accounts 
of Palestine under the Judges. 

The Books of Samuel contain several knotty points of topo- 
graphy; but the reader is referred to the Biblical Gazetteer, 
as affording all the reliable information obtainable on these 
subjects. The romantic history of David may be also rendered 
distinct by following the line of his wanderings on the map. 
It is not, however, until the time of the consolidation of the 
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Jewish Kingdom under Solomon that any further important 
questions of general geography in the Holy Land arise. 

The kingdom inherited by Solomon had been carved by the 
sword of David. The Philistines had been driven back to 
their plains, retaining, however, the strongholds oi Gath and 
Gezer at the edge of the hill country. The capital of the 
Ammonites — Ka})bah — had been taken, and the census em- 
braced all the Holy Land, from Beersheba to Si don, ruled by 
the King at Jerusalem. In the time of Solomon Gezer was 
taken by the Egyptians and given as the dower of his Egyp- 
tian wife (1 Kings 9. lo). Hamath was conquered (2 Chron. 

8 . 3 , 4 ); and tlio whole of the countiy west of the river 
Euphrates (Heb. Naliar) as far as Gaza on the south was 
reckoned as being subject to Solomon (1 Kings 4. 24 , 2 Chron. 

9. 26 ). The land of the Philistines is not, however, included, 
and the Canaanites were not exterminated, but reduced to pay 
tribute (2 Chron. 8. 7). 

The population of Jewish oiigin at this time numbered 
1,300,000 fighting men (2 Sam. 24. 9), which represents a total 
of 5,000,000 souls, or double the population of the time of the 
Conquest. This represents an average of about 500 souls per 
square mile, or more than the present population of Switzerland. 
The present population of the same extent of country is sup- 
posed not to exceed 650,000 souls. 

At this period of Jewish history we first find mention 
of seaports. The cedar rafts from Lebanon were brought to 
Joppa (2 Chron. 2. le), and the fleets of Solomon went yearly 
from Ezion-geber at the head of the Gulf of Akabah (1 Kings 
9. 26 ). 

The city of Tadmor in the Syrian Desert, founded by 
Solomon, is identified by Josephus (8 Ant. 6. l) with Palmyra, 
which is still called Tadmor by the Damascenes. Hazor, 
Megiddo, Bethhoron, Gezer, and Baalath (of Dan) were also 
among the cities fortified during this period. 

The dominions of Solomon were divided into twelve pi'o- 
vinces, each with an oflScer appointed over it. A very slight 
examination shows that these twelve divisions corresponded 
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roughly to the tribes of Israel, without counting Simeon and 
considering the two halves of Manasseh to be separate tribes. 
The first province (1 Kings 4. 7 ) was Mount Ephraim. The 
second, including Shaalbim, Beth-shemesh, and the plain of 
Beth Hanan (Beit *AnAn), corresponds apparently to the terri- 
tory of Dan. The tliird district, called Aruboth, is denomi- 
nated by Josephus, Uhe toparchy of Bethlehem ’ (8 Ant. 2. 3 ), 
and included the Shephelah of Judah, near Sochoh, and the 
land of Hepher, apparently near Hebron (Josh. 12. 17); the 
toparchy was therefore coextensive with the land of Judah. 
The fourth province, * the region of Dor,’ corresponds ^to the 
land of Manasseh. The fifth, including Taanach, Megiddo, 
Beth-shean, Zartanah (Tell es-Sarom), J ezreel, and on the south 
Abel Meholah (’Ain Ilelweh), was equivalent to the tribe ter- 
ritory of Issafhai*, or, as Josephus states, to ‘ the Great Plain’ 
and * all the country as far as Jordan.’ The sixth province, 
including the towns of Jair, the land of Argob, and Bashan, 
corresponds to Manasseh beyond Jordan, or, according to Jose- 
phus, included Gaulonitis and Gilead. The seventh had its 
capital at Mahanaim, and coiTesponded to the tribe of Gad. 
The eighth province was NTaphtali. The ninth was Asher, with 
its capital at Aloth (’Alia). The tenth, though called Issachai* 
in the Biblical account, included apparently only the northern 
pai’t of the territory of that tribe, and also embraced the terri- 
tory of Zebulon. Josephus renders it ‘ Mount Tabor and 
Carmel and Galilee as far as the river Jordan.’ The eleventh 
province was Benjamin ; and the twelfth * the cities of Sihon, 
Ling of the Amorites,’ corresponded no doubt to the land of 
Ileuben. 

It is remarkable that the name of Simeon, as a tribe, does 
not occur in this passage, nor was the territory of Simeon made 
into a separate province. There are, however, indications that 
the tribe of Simeon had either become extinct about this 
period ; or, living a nomadic life, in the Negeb Desert appor- 
tioned to the tril>e, had become fused with the Edomites, and 
no longer belonged to the Hebrew nation. On the division 
of the Kingdom after Solomon’s death ‘ten tribes’ revolted 
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(1 Kings 11. Si), and only Judah and Benjamin remained loyal 
to the House of David. It seems, however, difficult to suppose 
that Simeon in the extreme south is to be counted among the 
ten, as it could scarcely have formed any part of the Northern 
Kingdom. 

In another Biblical passage we find the cities of Simeon 
mentioned as belonging to that tribe ‘ unto the reign of David ’ 
(1 Chron. 4. 3l); while at a later period they are enumerateil 
as belonging to Judah (1 Kings 19. 3 , Neh. 11. 25 ). The 
‘ strangers * of Simeon are noticed as assisting King Asa (2 ‘ 
Cliroi^. 15. 9 ) ; and the j>rophecy of Jacob seems thus to have 
been accomplished in the case of Simeon : ‘ I will divide them 
in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel’ (Gen. 49. 7 ). In the 1st 
Book of Chronicles (4. 27 - 43 ) we find an account of various 
migrations of the tribe of Simeon, some of whom established 
themselves in Mount Seir, while others wandered apparently 
towards Egypt. 

The division of the Kingdom on the accession of Rehoboam 
did not exactly agree with the geographical boundaries of the 
tribes. Zorcah and Aijalon, fortified by the King of Judah, 
were towns of Dan beyond the border of Benjamin, and the 
frontier on the north was, on the other hand, within the old 
north border line of the last -mentioned tribe. 

From the list of the border fortresses established by Reho- 
boam, we may gather the boundaries of the Kingdom of Judah 
in his time. 

On the north-west was Aijalon, and on the west the border 
was protected against the Philistines by the forts of Zorah, 
Azekah, Gath, Shochoh, Adullam, Lachish, Adoraim, and 
Mareshah ; Hebron and Ziph were on the border of the Edom- 
ites; and the defences against the desert tribes were Bethle- 
hem, Tekoa, Etam (near Bethlehem), and Betlizur on the 
watershed. The area thus enclosed was about 2,300 square 
miles. 

The northern boundary was formed by the strong valley of 
Michmash, dividing the land of Benjamin in two. Even in 
the time of Josiah, Geba, on the south bank of this valley, 
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formed the north limit of the Kingdom of Judah (2 Kings 23. 
8), and the same boundary is referred to at the time of Ezra 
(Zech. 14. lo). 

The town of Hamah, close to Gleba, was fortified by Baasha, 
king of Israel (2 Chron. 16. l), but was soon destroyed; Mizpeh 
and Geba being built from its ruins (verse e). The full extent 
of the land of Benjamin was apparently only held by Abijah, 
when Bethel, Jeshanah (’Ain Sinia), and Ephrain (Taiyibeh) 
were taken from Jeroboam (2 Chron. 13. 19 ). 

While the capital of Judah remained fixed at Jerusalem, 
the political capital of the Northern Kingdom was constantly 
si lifted. The palace of Jeroboam was at Shechem (1 Kings 12. 
25), but his native town was Zereda (1 Kings 11. 26), probably 
the present Surdeh, in Mount Ephmim, a city mentioned se- 
veral times in an inserted passage of the Septuagint Version 
(1 Kings 12. 24-25). 

The capital of Baasha was at Tirzah (1 Kings 15. 33), where 
the earlier kings of Israel appear to have been buried. Tirzah 
is probably the modern Teiasir, near Thebez (Tnb^s), a village 
with numerous ancient rock sepulchres. 

Samaria, the third capital, was bought from Shemer by 
Omii (1 Kings 16. 21 ), and eight kings were buried there. The 
necropolis of Samaria remains, however, still to be discovered, 

Ramah seems at one time to have been intended for a royal 
residence before the choice of Tirzah as a capital (1 Kings 
15. 21 ). 

In the time of Rehoboam the topography of Palestine is par- 
tially elucidated by an Egyptian inscription recording the con- 
quests of Shishak, who took Jerusalem and the fenced cities of 
Judah in the 5th year of the son of Solomon. A great number 
of the places mentioned are still unidentified ; and the barbarous 
spelling of the Hebrew names by the Egyptian scribe, together 
with the impossibility of distinguishing the hieroglyphic letters 
L and R, K and G, T and D, makes the certainty of translit- 
emtion less than could be wished. The following, however, 
ajipoar to be the most certain 
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Egyptian 


Habatu 

Taanaca 

SheDema 

Bath Shanlau 

Rahaba 

Haphurima 

Keb’a-na 

Bath Auron 

Aiulen 

M’aceda 

Adira 

Yudah M alek 
Jlaanem 
Bath Almeth 
Shaiika 
Bath Taphu 
Aauzama 


Hebrew 


Rabbith 
Taanach 
Shunem 
Beth Shean 

Haphraim 

Gibeon 

Beth Horon 

Aijalon 

Makkedah 

Ataroth Adar 

Jehud 

Beth Ilanan 
Alemeth 
Shochoh 
Beth Tappuah 
Azmon 


Arabic 


Raba 

T’&nnuk 

Sulem 

Beisan 

Tell er-Rehab 
el-Farriyeh 
el-Jib 
J^it ’Ur 
\alo 

el-Moghar 

ed-Darieh 

el-Yehudiyeh 

Beit Anan 

’Almit 

Shiiweikeh 

Tuduh 


It will bo remarked that two of the frontier fortresses of Re- 
lioboam — Shochoh and Aijalon — appear certainly in this list, 
and others may be suspected in the less perfectly translated 
names. The territory included in the list is, however pretty 
much the same as that conquered by Thothmes III., and 
visited by the Mohar, namely, the Plains of Sharon and Es- 
draelon. The name Yudah M^alek was originally rendered 
‘ Kingdom of J udah ’ by Champollion ; but its occurrence among 
the towns of Dan — Aijalon, Beth Hanan, and others, seems to 
point to the greater probability of its representing the town of 
Jehud in their immediate neighbourhood. 

Another list, belonging to Assyrian history contemporary 
with the reign of Hezekiah and refening to towns in the same 
<listrict, is that of Sennacherib’s victories.* In this the names of 
Beth Dagon (Beit Dejan, near Jaffa) ; Banai-Barka, the Biblical 
Beni-Berak (Ibn Ibrak) ; A1 Taku, evidently Eltekeh of Dan 
(Beit Likia ) ; and Timna, or Timnatha, of Dan (Tibneh), occur 
with a Hazor, which is possibly Yaziir, near Jaffa. These 
towns must have been taken during Sennacherib’s advance on 


* Assyriwn Di.8COverieHy pp. 302-305. 
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Lachish and Libnah, farther south. The ‘ plains of Altaku * 
ai*e mentioned in the text, wliich agrees with the position of 
Beit Likia, on the edge of the broad vale of Aijalon, at the foot 
of the mountains. In this same inscription, Zidon, Zarephath, 
Hozah, Achzib, Accho, Samaria, Ashdod, Ascalon, Ekron, and 
other seaside towns, are also mentioned. 

The later history of the two Kingdoms is a gloomy record of 
continual loss of territory. The country east of Jordan was 
overrun by the Moabites and Ammonites, who appear as ene- 
mies of Israel, and no longer as nearly connected by descent 
from a common ancestor. They even advanced by the southern 
sliores of the Dead Bea to Engedi and the cliff of Ziz (Has^sah), 
but were defeated by Jehosaphat, south of Bethlehem, near the 
frontier fortress of Tekoa (2 Ohron. 20. 20 ). 

The southern port of Ezion-geber remained in the hands of 
the Jews as late as the time of Dzziah (2 Chron. 26. 2 ), and an 
unsuccessful naval expedition thence is recorded in the time of 
Jehosaphat (2 Chron. 20. 36 ) ; in the time of Ahaz, however, 
the town appears to have been lost (2 Kings 16. e), being taken 
by the Syrians, and never afterwards recovered. 

The seapoiii of Joppa was also in all probability lost : for the 
Philistine encroachments gradually not only swallowed up the 
Maritime Plain and the Negeb, but in the time of Ahaz they 
had so completely overrun the Shephelah (rendered * low 
country ’ in our version) that even the frontier fortress of Sho- 
choh, built by Behoboam as a last line of defence on this side 
of his kingdom, had fallen into their hands. Beth-shemesh 
(’Ain Shemes), and Gederoth (Jedireh), in the territory of 
Judah were also taken ; Aijalon (Yalo), Timnah (Tibneh), and 
Gimzo (Jimzu), in the tenitory of Dan (2 Chron. 28. 18 ). On 
the south the Edomites also encroached on the unhappy king- 
dom, and the extent of country ruled by Ahaz did not probably 
exceed the small area of 300 square miles — a sad contrast to the 
30,000 square miles of Solomon’s Kingdom. 

Before speaking of the later period after the Captivity, 
a few words may be devoted to the site of a town of some 
importance in Jewish history, namely, Megiddo, It has been 
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generally assumed that the site of the Byzantine Legio (Lejjun), 
Avcjst of the Great Plain of Esdraelon, and near Taanach, is that 
of the earlier Megiddo. The only reason appears to be that the 
site is important and well watered. No ancient author notices 
any connection between the two towns Legio and Megiddo, 
although it may be likely that the frequent mention of Taanach 
and Megiddo together shows that they stood near each other. 

Megiddo was apparently situated near a mountain (liar 
Megiddon), and a plain was named from it (Hebrew Bikath 
Megiddo). There was also a stream by the city — ‘ the wateis of 
Megiddo* (Judges 5. 19 ), and from this last passage a proximity 
to Taanach (now T*dnnuk, west of the Great Plain) might be 
inferred : the term Bikath also is stiictly applicable to the 
Great Plain, and to no other feature of the district. On the 
other hand, the name Megiddo appeals still to survive at an 
important ruin in the plain of Beis^n, at the foot of Gill>oa. 
*J'he site is that of a large and ancient town, and the modem 
name Miijedd’a preserves a final guttural which is often intei- 
changeable with a final Nun in Hebrew. There are fine springs 
at the site, with a stream which might well represent the 
‘ waters of Megiddo.’ The plain to the east might be the 
Bikath Megiddo, though it would more strictly be called Emek 
from its depression \ the rugged mountain behind would be the 
Har Mageddon. It is also worthy of note that Jezreel and 
Beth-sheaii occur with M(*giddo in all the passages except 
one (Judges 5. 19), where Taanach is mentioned. 

The Egyptian and Assyrian records do not as yet cast much 
light on this subject. The Megiddo of Thothmes and of the 
Mohar might have been either east or west of the Great Plain. 
The question is therefore at present incapable of determination ; 
but the recovery of the name is a matter of considerable im- 
portance. 

The territory reoccupied by the Jews under Nehemiah is 
clearly indicated by the names of its various towns (Ezra 2. 
21 - 35 , Neh. 7. 24 - 38 , Neh. 11. 25 - 35 ). None of the places there 
mentioned were north of the old boundary at Bethel, but many 
cities of Dan and Simeon were included. The children of 
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Judah repeopled the land, from Jerusalem to Beersheba and 
from J ericho to Lachish. The Benjamites reoccupied the whole of 
their old tribe territory, and part of that properly belonging to 
Dan including the districts Lod (Lydda), Hadid (Haditheh), Ono 
(Kefr ’Ana), and Zareah (Sur’ah). The towns of Simeon, re- 
]>opulated by Judah were Moladah, Hazar-Shual, Beersheba 
(Bir es-Seb’a), Ziklag, and En-Bimmon (Umm er-Kumimin). 

Of the forty-nine cities reoccupied no less than fom*teeri 
have names which do not appear in the topography of the 
earlier l)Ooks of the Bible, and these towns were possibly not so 
old as those mentioned in the Book of Joshua. Many of the 
more recent towns can be easily identified : Hariph is probably 
the ruin Kharfif in the Hebron district. ISTetophah is Umm 
Toba near Bethlehem. Nebo is probably Huba farther south ; 
Elam (Beit ’Alam), and Harim (Beit Kheiran) are in the She- 
phelah west of Hebron, and Jeshiia near Beersheba is no doubt 
the ancient ruin of S’awi, east of Bir es-Seba’. In the country 
of Benjamin, Ananiah is the present Beit Hanina, Hazor is 
the ancient ruin of Hazzur near the last, and Charashim is the 
ruin of Hirsha east of Lydda. The town of Azmaveth (Hizmeh) 
is also only noticed in the topographical lists of Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah (1 Chron. 8. se). 

The country thus indictited had an area of about 2,000 
square miles — a district about equal to the whole kingdom of 
Judah at its most prosperous period. Philistia remained as 
ever unconquered, but the Idumaeans seem to have been driven 
back to their deserts. It is worthy, finally, of notice that in the 
time of Nehemiah the Arabs appear almost for the first time 
among the enemies of the Jews, with the Ammonites, Sama- 
ritans, and Philistines of Ashdod (2 Cliron. 21. le; Neh. 4. 7 ). 

In conclusion of this chapter a few words on the topo- 
graphy of the Book of Judith will not be out of place; for 
whatever be the real character of that work, it cannot be 
doubted that the author was intimately acquainted with the 
country lying between Shechem and the Great Plain of Es- 
draelon, and that the places mentioned occur in their proper 
relative position. 
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Tbe whole of Galilee and Philistia, the neighbourhood of 
Damascus, and the country east of J ordan are represented in 
this book as having been conquered by Nebuchadnezzar; and 
the army of Holophernes advanced from the north on the hill 
country of Samaria and Judsea. The cities fortified against his 
advance occupied the main strategic lines of march. Beth- 
horon guarded the usual line from the plain of Sharon to J eru- 
Salem. Belmen (Bel’ameh) was on the main north road, at the 
entrance from the Great Plain to the Samaritan hills. Jericho 
lay on the route from tbe east, Choba (Mekhobbi), Esora 
i ’ Asireh), and Salem (Salim) were on the line of advance from 
tbftJoi^ian Valley to the watershed near Shechem (Judith 4. 4). 
Bethuiia and Betomestham {v. 6), both ‘ over against EsdraelorT, 
towards the open countiy near to Dothaim,’ require a more 
particular notice ; but, with the rest, they were fortified as 
posts, to pi'otect ^ the passages into the hill country.^ 

Betomestham is probably recogniztable in the ancient ruin of 
Massin occupying a strong position on a rugged hill west of 
the little plain of Bameh, about 6 miles south«west of Dothan 
(Tell Dothiin). The position guards an advance on Shechem, 
by either the route leading past Dothan, or by that from the 
Maritime Plain on the west. 

The town of Bethuiia has been sought in very various di- 
rections. The Crusaders placed it north of the Sea of Galilee, 
and modern authorities have placed it near Jezreel. Yet its 
position is very clearly indicated in the Book of ’Judith. It 
guai dod the entrance to the hills near Dothan, and was situate 
on a hill, with a higher mountain near it, and a plain or valley 
with springs below. J ust such a site may be found in the vil- 
lage of Mithilia, about 4 miles south-east of Tell Doth&n ; and 
the change from B to M is so easily made in Hebrew (as in the 
well-knowm case of Jabne or Jamnia) that the transformation 
from Bethuiia to Mithilia might naturally occur. 

The village stands on a hill slope which rises south of it 
^ into a higher knoll (‘the top of the hill,^ Judith 6. 12 ). It is 
surrounded with olive gi-oves, and on the noHh is a plain. From 
the ridge on the south-west, over which the main road from 

u 
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Shech m tc) Jenin now passes, the first view of the Great Plain 
is obtained. 

The army of Holophemes stretched over the Great Plain as 
far as Cyamon (Tell Keimim), and reached from Dothaim on 
the west to Belmain (Bel’ameh) immediately north of Bethulia 
on the east. It appears to l)e intimated that from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethulia the Assyrian host was visible (Judith 
7. 4 ), wliich would have been quite possible from the hills near 
Mithilia. 

The advance of tlie childien of Esau south and east from Do- 
than mentioned in the same chapter (Judith 7. is) was directed 
against Ekrebel, near Chusi, on the Brook Mochmur. " These 
places are })est identified with ^Akrabeh, Kuztih, and Wady el- 
Ahmar, south and south-east of Shcchem, within a day’s march 
of Tell Dothan. The Cola mentioned in Judith 15. 4 is very 
possibly the ruin of K^’un in the Jordan Yalley, on the road 
from Chobai (Mekhobbi) northwards. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of this topography, as a 
whole, is that all the places thus noticed lie within the limits of 
Samaria, but that the towns are nevertheless said to have been 
fortified by order of Joachim the High priest in Jerusalem 
(Judith 4. e). 
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CHAPTEE V. 

PALESTINE DURING THE HASMONEAN PERIOD. 

Palestijte having passed peacefully from the control of the 
Persians to the Greek Monarchy was ruled under the Seleucidee 
by governors appointed by the king at Antioch. It seems pro- 
bable that at the time of the Hasmonean revolt the Greek 
capital was placed at Shechem, for Aj^pollonius advanced from 
Samaria on the first appearance of the rel>el army under Judas 
(1 Macc. 3. l(i). 

The scene of the first outbreak — the home and burial-place of 
the Hasmoneaiis — was a town not previously noticed in Jewish 
topography. M<Mlin was in sight of the sea (1 Macc. 13. 20), and, 
according to the ^r.ilnuid, was at least fifteen miles from Jerusa- 
lem (Tal. Bab. Pes.ikliim, 3^». 93/-») In the fourth century it is 
described by St. Jtrome as * a village near Diospolis (Lydda), 
whence were the Maccabees, wrhosc tombs are still shovrn there.' 
(Onomasticon, s. v.) We can have but little hesitation there- 
fore in identifying the town with the present village of elr 
Medyeh^ about sixteen English miles north-west of Jerusalem, 
five miles west of the Lower Betlilioron, and about seven miles 
east of Lydda. From the remarkable knoll immediately south 
of the village the sea is plainly visible, and remains of rock-cut 
tombs are still found there. On the ridge wx‘sb of the village is a 
necropolis of tombs, which from their plan are probably of the 
early Christian period. They are now called KahUr elrYehUd, 
‘ tombs of the Jews.' On the same ridge a little farther north 
is another tomb of good masonry, with a tesselat od floor, having 
on it a well-defined Latin cross. This tomb was, until lately, 
supposed to be that of the Maccabees, es 2 )ecially because it is in 

V 2 
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full view of tlie sea. It is, however, evidently Christian, but 
the fourth-century tradition may be thought to be represented 
by the lingering title of the neighbouring necropolis, 

Modin has been at various times supposed to be identical 
with various sites farther south, but the whole history of the 
Hasmonean struggle is best explained by the position of the site 
now recovered. The repeated battles at Bethhoron and in its 
immediate neighbourhood were no doubt due to the gathering 
of Jewish forces at the native town of the Hasmoneans ; and the 
new fortress of Adida erected by Simon served to protect Modin 
from Greek invasion. , 

The first campaigns undertaken against Judas had for their 
object the capture of the mountains round Jerusalem; and 
the three unsuccessful attempts of the Greek generals were 
directed against the three main roads which led to the Jerusa- 
lem watershed, from the noi*th-west, west, and south-west. On 
the first occasion Seron the military commander from Ccele- 
Syria advanced to the ascent of Bethhoron, the shortest route 
from Sharon, passing by Modin, and reaching a steep pass, 
where there is an ascent of 560 feet in less than half a mile. 
Such a position was easily defended by a small force, especially 
as the Greek general was probably taken by surprise. 

The second battle was fought near Emmaus-Nicopolis, and 
the line of advance w’as directed along the ancient west road 
from the plain to Jerusalem. The counter attack of Judas's 
force was delivered from the south (1 Macc. 3. 67 ), the Jewish 
army having by a long night march passed by the Greeks, ad- 
vancing into the hills by a more northerly route. The surprise 
was again complete, and the pursuit of the defeated forces wa.s 
followed up towards Gezer, Azotus, and Jamnia in the Philis- 
tine plain south-west of Emmaus. 

The third attempt made by Lysias to penetrate to the water-* 
shed was from the south ; and the narrow pass at Bethsura, 
defended by the Jews, was a position natui ally of great strength, 
as the enemy, ascending from the Valley of Elah, were unable 
to obtain any footing on the higher ground. These throe passes 
formed the defence of Jerusalem throughout the history of 
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Hasmoneans, and almost the only successful advance made on 
the city was that of Bacchides along the watershed from 
Samaria. 

The history of the earlier period of the War of Independ- 
ence is that of a succession of attempts to relieve the Greek 
garrison in the tower at Jerusalem. This was twice successfully 
accomplished, once by Lysias after the battle of Beth Zacharias, 
once by Bacchides after the defeat and death of Judas at 
Berzetho. In the first instance, the Jewish forces were engaged 
in besieging the citadel, and the Greek advance was so rapid 
that th« southern pass of Bethsura (Beit Sur) had been seized 
and the city surrounded before Judas had time to occupy this 
important position. He thus lost the military advantage of 
' interior lines,’ of which he usually made good use, and was 
forced to take up a less favourable position at Beth Zacharias 
(Beit Sk^ria). This second line of defence had, however, the 
advantage that it commanded a very narrow and dangerous 
pass where the road ran on the east, beneath the mountain, and 
above a precipitous ravine, while the line of retreat was easy 
for the defending force and the country immediately in rear 
o]3en and well supplied with water. The panic caused by the 
first appearance of the elephants was probably the main cause 
of the Jewish defeat. The retreat to Jerusalem appears how- 
ever to have been conducted in good order (1 Macc. 6). 

The advance of Bacchides from Samaria was met by a flank 
attack from Bethhoron, where probably J udas was expecting to 
see the Greeks approaching by their former route. Eleasa, the 
place where Judas collected his forces (1 Macc. 9. 6), was 
probably the present H’asa immediately north-west of Beth> 
boron, where the ground is more open than in the higher 
mountains. The advance of Bacchides was from Galilee (or 
Galgala); and the Masaloth (or ‘ caverns *) of this episode are 
supposed by Josephus to be those near Arbela (12 Ant. 11. l). 
Berea, the place towards which the Greeks marched, is no 
doubt the Biblical Beeroth (Bireh) ; and Berzetho or Bethzetho 
(12 Aut. 10. 2 and 11. i) is the modem village of Bir ez-Zeit, 
on the hills immediately west of the narrow pass through whioh 
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the Greeks ascended towards Bethel. The * Mount Azotua' of 
the same episode (1 Macc. 9. 15 ) is probably the mountain of 
Berzetho, for the' advance of Bacchides being from Galilee it is 
in\possible to suppose the neighbourhood of Ashdod to be here 
intended. 

While the advance along the watershed thus proved success- 
ful, the attempt made by Nicanor to form a junction with an 
army again approaching by the Bethhoron Pass proved dis- 
astrous. The battle of Adasa was one of the most brilliant 
victories gained by Judas. The site is still connected with a 
tradition of some great slaughter; for the ruin of 'Adasah 
stands above the valley called W4dy ed-Diimm, ‘the Valley of 
Blood.’ It is about a mile east of Gibeon (el- Jib), and on the 
main road from Jerusalem to Bethhoron just whore it leaves 
the watershed. Judas thus posted himself directly on the line 
of Nicanor’s return to the capital, and the surprise of the Greeks 
was followed by a pursuit which is said to have eKtended ‘a 
day’s journey ’ as far as Gaaira or Gezer (1 Macc. 7. 4 . 5 ). This 
notice agrees well with the respective positions of the sites of 
Adasa and Gezer, the rum of ’Adaseh being about seventeen 
miles east in a straight line from Tell Jezer, 

The successful campaigns conducted by J udas in Tdumsea 
and beyond Jordan are worthy of notice, as showing the con- 
temporary condition of the country. The term ‘ Idumaea ’ re- 
ceives in the Hasmonean annals a very considerable extension on 
the former Biblical Edom. Bethsuia, only fifteen miles from 
Jerusalem, was the border fortress between Jews and Idumaeans 
(1 Macc. 4. 6l), and Gazara appears also to have been near the 
Idumaean plains (1 Macc. 4. is). Two campaigns were made 
by Judas in this direction. In the first he attacked the 
nomadic tribes in Acrabattene (1 Macc. 5; 12 Ant. 8), by 
which we should probably understand the neighbourhood of the 
ascent of Acrabbim at the south end of the Dead Sea (Josh. 
15. 3 ); in the second, Hebron was taken from theJdumseans 
(12 Ant. 8. e), and at the same time Marissa (Mer’ash), which 
is apparently the ‘Samaria’ of 1 Macc. 5. 66, was recaptured 
from the Philistines in a raid which extended even to AiJbdod. 
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The first campaign undertaken by Judas, east of Jordan, 
was directed against the Ammonites ; and Jazer the old border 
town of Reuben and Gad was then taken. The retaliation of 
the Ammonites on the Jews east of Jordan led to the second 
campaign. The district where the massacre took place was called 
the land of Tob or Tobie (1 Macc. 5. is), and was, no doubt, the 
same ‘ good land * (such being the meaning of the Hebrew), 
which was the abode of Jephthah (Judg. 11. 3 ). The Mizpeh, 
where Jephthah’s house stood (Judg. 11. 34 ), is presumably the 
same as Ramath Mizpeh on the north boundary of the land of 
Gad (Josh. 13. 26), and this indication agiees with the Tal- 
mudic explanation of Tob as l)eing the country belonging to 
Hippos, a town on the south-east side of the Sea of Galilee 
(Tal. Jer. Shebiith 6. 2 ). 

The name Tob, under its Arabic form Taiyibeh (‘good’), is 
still in existence, at a site a>)out 12 miles south-east of the Sea 
of Galilee, in the same latitude with Ramath Mizpeh. This 
identification of the land of Tob with the southern part of 
Bashan agrees perfectly with the description of the route taken 
by Judas after crossing the Jordan. 

The ol^ect of his march was the relief of the Jew^s who 
had fled to the foi tress of Dametha (or Dathema), possibly the 
present Dameh in the Lejja district, which must have been a 
place of considerable strength. After thiee days’ march into 
the NTabathean desert, the city Bosora was reached and 
taken (1 Macc. 5. 28), and the distance thus traversed points 
to the famous town of Bozrah, al)out GO miles from Joi'dan as 
identical with Bosora. 

Thence Judas ‘ turned aside ’ to Maspha, which is no doubt 
the ancient Ramath Mizpeh, and w^hich may thus be veiy well 
identified with the present Remtheh, on the Haj road, 25 miles 
west of Bozrah, and close to the probable north-east corner 
of the territory of Gad. Casphoin (or Casphor), Maked 
(Maged, or Mokor), Alema, and Raphon (probably Raphana of 
Becapolis), taken at the same time, are not now known ; but 
the final advance led still farther north to Camaim, probably 
the ancient capital of Og called Ashtoreth Camaim in the 
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Bible — a city which appears fei. have been known in the fourth 
century as being four Homan miles from Edrei (edh-Dhr’a). 
In the Talmud (Tal. Bab. Succah 2 a) Ashtaroth is said to have 
been situated between two mountains, the shadow of which 
covered the town. The Samaritan V ersion of the Pentateuch 
renders Ashtaroth Cai'naim by the names Sunamein and 
Aphnith, the first being the present Es-Sunamein, 28 miles south 
of Damascus, the second the later Phenutus or Pheenos, 11 miles 
north-east of es-Sunamein. 

The city Ephron taken in the return journey to the neigh- 
bourhood of Beth-shcan (or as it was called at this period Scytho- 
polis), is also unknown at present ; but it will appear from the 
preceding paragraphs that enough is now ascertained to allow 
of our undeistaiiding the general direction and objects of 
Judas’s campfiign. 

The expedition made at the same time by Simon the Has- 
monean into Galilee was equally successful. The heathen were 
driven to the sea coast ; but the J ews both in Galileo and 
beyond Jordan were attracted to the new centre forming round 
Jerusalem, and concentrated in the more secure hills of the 
south, deserting the unprotected regions in the north of the 
Holy Land. A crowd of emigrants followed Judas and Simon 
on their return to Jerusalem, and the influx of population into 
the little Judaean state, which gradually became consolidated* 
among the Jerusalem hills, no doubt added materially to its 
strength and national importance. 

It is remarkable that in his account of this episode Jose- 
phus appears to apply the name of Galilee to the country east 
of Jordan as well as that west of the river. This is no doubt 
in accordance with the expression in Isaiah ‘ beyond Jordan in 
Galilee of the nations’ (Isaiah 9. l), which must apply to the 
country east of the river. In the Talmud the same extension 
of the term is found, the country north of Gadara being 
reckoned as part of Galilee, including the towns of Gamala 
(Khul‘l)l% el-Hosn), Caesarea Philippi (Banias), and Susitha, or 
Hippos (Tal. Bab. Megillah 6 a). 

The death* of Judas was followed by a period of depression 
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in the Hasmonean fortunes. Jonathan and Simon his brothers 
fled to the ‘wilderness of Thekoe* — the ancient Jeshimon, 
which had sheltered David from Saul. Here they abode fii*st 
by ‘the pool Asphar/ a place not yet certainly identified 
(1 Macc. 9. 33 ). Possibly the mountain called vSafra es-San’a, 
or Safra ‘of the cistern/ may preserve the name in the 
southern part of the desert; but Josephus, on* the other hand, 
says that Jonathan had pitched his camp ‘ among the lakes of 
Jordan’ (13 Ant. 1. 3 ), and here by the ‘marsh of Jordan* 
(1 Macc. 9. 4^) Bacchides attacked him. The Betbbasi, which 
]*athe^ later formed a stronghold for the Hasmoneans (verse 62), 
is identified by Josephus with Bethagla (13 Ant. 1. 5), and is 
very probably the ancient Beth-Hoglah (’Ain Hajlah). Thence 
Jonathan ventured into the hills above Jei icho, and established 
himself as a native chief in the town of Michmash. 

It is instructive to note that the fortresses erected by 
Bacchides to protect Judoea against the Hasmoneans, and after- 
wards garrisoned by the latter against the Greeks, were the 
same as those fortified by Solomon and Behoboam. The Shephe- 
lah district was not, however, included, and the state seems to 
have been reduced to the minimum of 300 square miles ruled 
by Ahaz. On the east J ericho formed the boundary ; on the west 
Emmaus-Nicopolis ; on the north Bethhoron, Bethel, Timnatha 
(Tibneh), and Phai'athon — the position of which is doxibtful. 
On the south-west Gezer formed the outpost against Philistia, 
and on the south Beth sura was the frontier fortress against 
Idnmgca (1 Macc. 9. 50, 6l). 

These fortress(\s fell into the hands of Jonathan on the 
accession of Alexander Balas, with the exception of Beth sura, 
which was taken later by Simon (1 Macc. 11. 66); and of 
Gazara, which fell at a time not specified (14. 7). 

The first important accession of territory extracted by 
Jonathan from the Seleucidse consisted of the three governments, 
Apherema, Lydda, and Ramathem, ceded to Judsea from the 
Samaritan district (1 Macc. 11 . 34 ); these towns ai’e supposed 
to be the Biblical Lod, Bamathaim-Zophim, and Ephrain ; and 
the Jewish border was thus advanced northwards and west* 
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wards, though it was still south the boundary line as recognized 
in the time of Christ between Judsea and Samaria. 

As the power of the Scleucidm diminished and that of the 
Hasmoneans increased the scenes of conflict are removed 
farther from the Jewish capital. Joppa was retaken, and a 
Greek army in Jamnia was defeated and pursued to Ashdod, 
which wa-sfora second time burnt (1 Macc. 10. 76 - 83 ). Ascalon 
was taken poacoaldy. Ekron was also given to the Jews at this 
time by King Alexander, and the whole of the plain of Sharon 
was thus apparently recovered to the Hebrew kingdom. 

In the succeeding reign of Dcjmeti ius IT. the limits •of the 
new state were still farther extended. Simon was appointed 
captain of Syria from the Ladder of Tyre (K^s en-Nakura) to 
the borders of Kgypt (1 Macc. 11. .'jO), a deflnition which would 
indicate the whole of western Palestine as bounded in the time 
of Chiist. Gaza was conquered at this time (verse 6l), and a 
successful battle was fought near the plain of Hazor (Merj 
Hadiroh), after which Jonathan pursued the Greeks to Cades, 
or Kadosh Naphtali (verses 67 - 73 ). In a subsequent ctimpaign 
the scene of contest was removed still farther north to the 
district of Hamath (Amathis, 1 Macc. 12. 25 ), and the pursuit 
reached to the Liver Eleutlierus (NTalir ol-Kebir), north of 
Tripoli, about 120 miles Lorn Antioch, but double that distance 
from Jerusalem. 

It was at the same period of national prosperity that the 
new fortress of xAdida (the present Haditheh) was erected in 
the Shephelah (1 Macc. 12. 38 ), and its position near Lydda 
indicates that it may have been specially intended to bar the 
main road below Modin, which had been previously undefended 
on all occasions when the Bethhoron route had been used by 
the advancing Greeks. 

The cupidity of Jonathan resulted in a temporary check of 
Jewish prospeiity. Luied by the promise of receiving the 
town of Ptolemais or Accho, he fell into a trap prepared for 
him, and was taken prisoner by Trypho, who marched down 
the plain of Sharon and attempted to reach Jerusalem from 
the neighbourhood of Adoraim (Durah), near Hebron. An 
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ensy ascent here led to the momitains, but the distance from 
Jerusalem was double that of the old route leading to Bethsura, 
and the extension of the country consolidated into the J udsean 
state since the time of Judas may be judged by the alteration 
in the line of attack. Trypho’s attempt to surprise Jerusalem, 
by a cavalry foiee sent across the watershed and through the 
Jeshimon desert, having failed, he retreated to Ccele-Syria, and 
thence to Gilead, where he put an end to the unhappy Jonathan 
(13 Ant. G. a). 

The succeeding reign of Simon, the Inst of tlie livo sons 
of JVlattathias, v as a period during which the process of con- 
solidation continued. The citadel in Jcrusah in was starved out, 
the fortress of Gezor was garrisoned by the Jews, and Joppa be- 
came once more a Jewish seaport (I Mmcc. 14. 5). These three 
places were, indeed, claimed by the King of Antioch (15. 28), 
but the attempt to enforce the demand was unsuccessful. In 
his extreme old age 8imon was again obliged to undertake a 
war against the Greeks, and his sons conducted an army from 
Modin against Cedron (Katrah), near Jainnia (Yebnah), (1 
Macc. 16). The brook at which this battle took place is no 
doubt the present NTahr E-ubln, which even in summer is still 
full of water. 

The history of the 1st Book of Maccabees closas with the 
murder of Simon at Docus (Duk), above Jericho, and with the 
fortunate escape of Hyreanus, then at Gazara. The territory thus 
recovered and made free by the llasmoneans was substantially 
that recognised in the Ilerodian period as forming the limits of 
the Holy Land, thougli the south boundary of Samaria appears to 
have been again curtailed at the later period. The northern 
towns of Philistia were for a time in the hands of the Jews, 
and the tide of nomadic invasion was rolled back towards the 
Southern Desert. The reign of Hyreanus presents probably the 
summit of Jewish prosperity, the extent of free country being 
larger than at any period since the time of Solomon. The in- 
tegrity of the kingdom was, however, materially affected by the 
existence of a heretical and ungovernable central province ; and 
the Jewish hatred of Samaritans, which caused them in the 
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time of Christ to avoid even the mention of Samaria — a 
tiistrict which formed no part of the * Land ^ then considered 
Holy — had no doubt arisen bL'fore Hasmonean times, and had 
been fostered by the assistance given on various occasions to 
the Greeks by the Samaritans. 

In an important passage of the Antiquities (13. 15. 4 ), Jose- 
phus gives a list of the outlying towns possessed by the Jews in 
the later Hasmonean period. Along the coast they had occu- 
pied Strato’s Tower (afterwards Caesarea), Apollonia (Arsuf), 
Joppji, Jamnia, Ashdod, Gaza, Anthedon, Ilaphia (er-Rafah), 
and Rhinocolura (near the mouth of Wady el-’ Arish). Op the 
borders of Idunnea tliey held Adora (Dura), and Marissa (Me- 
r’ash). On the north border of Samaria they possessed Mount 
Carmel, Mount Tabor, and Scythopolis (Beisan), with Gadara 
(Umm Keis) east of Jordan. In Gaulonitis (the present dis- 
trict of Jaulan) tljey Ijad taken Heleucia (possibly Salkhad), 
and Gabala (Gamala). In Moab they held Heshbon and 
Madeba, wdth the unknown towns Lemba, Oronas, and Geli- 
thon. Zara, in Moab, also possessed by the Jews, was no doubt 
the present Beit Zara. Pella was probably the city of that 
name belonging to Decapolis farther noi*th. 

From this account it is also evident that Samaria formed 
no part of the Hasmonean kingdom ; and it appears that the 
country east of Jordan was principally in the hands of the 
mixed Greek and native population, which we find inhabiting 
it during the Herodian period. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 

Concerning the boundaries and divisions of Palestine in the 
Hero’&ian period, we have many notices in the w^orks of Josephus, 
and in the Eabbinical books. Several important points of topo- 
graphy are also elucidated by the writings of Pliny and Strabo, 
and we are thus able to obtain a more minute picture of the 
country at the time of Clmst than is possible in any of the 
earlier periods, excepting perhaps the time of the conquest by 
Josliua. 

In the Mishna (Hallah 4. 3 , Shebiith 6. l) three gi*and 
divisions of the Holy Land are noticed : — First, the country 
occupied by those who came back from Babylon, the limit of 
which is Chezib (ez-Zib). Secondly, the country from Chezib 
towards Amana (now Alma Daghy near Antioch), and Euphrates 
possessed by those who came from Egypt. Thirdly, the country 
beyond Amana and Euphrates. The first division is called ‘ the 
Land,’ ‘ the Land of Israel,’ or the Land of Canaan,’ by the 
Babbinical writers ; the second they termed Suria or Syria ; 
the third appears to be the country occupied by the Jews who 
did not return witli Zerubbabel, but who formed in later times 
a distinct comnninity under the Prince of the Captivity, in 
Mesopotamia and Chaldjca. 

The countries surrounding the Holy Land are called by 
Jewish writers Phoenicia, Arabia, and Philistia or Palestine; 
but the country conquered by the Hasmoneans in the Philistine 
plains is included within the Talmudic boundaiies of ‘the 
Jjand of Israel,’ properly so called. 

Palestine, south of Chezib, is again divided in the Mishna 
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into three provinces, and each of these provinces into thr^ 
subdivisions (Shebiith 9. 2 ). The three provinces are Judaea; 
* beyond Jordan ; ’ and Galilee ; the latter term including, as 
noticed in the pi eceding chapter, part of the country east of the 
Sea of Galilee^ as well as the province generally understood by 
that* name west of Jordan. 

The three subdivisions of Galilee were Upper Galilee, Lower 
Galilee, and the Valley. The first was bounded by the village 
of Hananiah (Kefr ’An^n) ; the second included all that part of 
Galilee in which the sycomoi-e would grow ; the third was the 
neighbourhood of Tiberias. 

The same distinction was observed in J udsea, the thi'ee 'sub- 
divisions of that province being Mountain, Shephelah, and 
Valley. The Judfcan mountains are called throughout the Tal- 
mudic writings, Ilar-hani-Melek, or ‘ King’s Mountain.’ The 
Shephelah is exj)hiincd to Ije the * lowlands ’ of Lydda, and of 
Daroma. The valley was the Jordan Valley from Jericho to 
Engedi. The Plain of Sharon, accoi'ding to the Jerusalem 
Talmud, was included in the Shephelah, since the Mishna had 
stated that ‘ from Bethhoron (at the edge of the mountain) to 
he sea Js one j)rovince.’ But Babbi Johanan gives in the same 
passage (Tal. Jer. Shebiith 9. 2 ) a division which accords better 
with the natui‘;d fealures of the country. ‘ From Bethhoron to 
Emuiaus is the mountain country (i.e. those are its western 
limits) ; thence as far as Lod is Shephelah low land ”) ; and 
from Lod to the sea is A^alley.’ 

The same natural subdivision of the land was observed east 
of Jordan, and the Jerusalem Talmud commenting on the above- 
mentioned passage of the Mishna gives the following details : — 

‘The mountain c. unlj-y is Makaur (Macha3rus, now Mekaur), 
Gador (Gadara, now Umm Keis), and others; the Shephelah is 
represented by Heshbon, with all its towns in the plain (corre- 
sponding to the Mishor district of the earlier Biblical books), 
such as Dibon (Dhiban), Bamoth Baal, Beth Baal-Meon (M’ain), 
and others; the Valley is Beth Karan (Haian), Beth Nimrah 
(Kimrin), and others ’ — ^that is to say, it coiTesponded "vrith the 
Jordan Valley. 
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It is to be observed that throughoiit this description com- 
plete silence is preserved with regard to Samaria, which formed 
no part of the Lc^nd of Israel at this period, and which is in- 
deed scarcely mentioned in the Talmud. 

We may now proceed to consider more in detail the bound- 
aries of the various provinces thus indicated as composing the 
Holy Land. A very detailed accoimt of these boundaries is to 
be found in the Talmud of Jerusalem, dating about 300 a.d. 
It is apparently derived from the Tosi])}ifca,, a Commentary of 
antiquity almost equal to the Mishna, and dating between the 
2nd and 3rd cnaituiios of the Christian Era. Tlie same list is 
also found (with variations) in the Midrash called Siphri — 
a Commentary on the Books of Numbers and Deuteronomy — 
and it is thence copied in the Yalkut, a summaiy of older com- 
mentaries of tlie 13th century. A compai-ison of these various 
texts with existing sites leads to the conclusion, that the readings 
in the older works — the Tosiphta and the Biphii — are the most 
coiTect, and that the later lists are as a rule only to be received 
when they are in accordance with the former. 

The descrij)tion commences with the ‘ enviinns of Ascalon,* 
the town itself not belonging to tlu' Land. In another passage 
of the Rabbinical writings (To.siphta, Oholoth 18), the exact 
border line n^ar A seal on, is defined as marked by Yagur (evi- 
dently the moilern el-Jui*ah, just outside the old city, with Gub 
and Tarin (‘the gates’), w'hile on the south was ‘the great 
tomb.* 

Next to Ascalon the wall of Caesarea is noticed, the city 
itself being also cjxcduded from the Land. The third place 
mentioned is Dor (Taiitura) ; the fourth is the ‘ wall of Accho,* 
a city also belonging to the outside world (Aboda Zara 3. 5). 

As a guide to the subsequent line of the border, we must 
remember that Achzib is spoken of as a frontier town in the 
Mishna alieady quoted, and in other passages (Tab Bah. Gittin 
76). Following, therefore, tho order of the two oldest texts 
(Tosiphta and Siphri), we find the next place to bo ‘ the waters 
of G'atin ’ ; and we can have no hesitation in identifying these 
with the springs of the gieat valley called Nahr Mefshukh, on 
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the side of which is the present ruin of J’athiin. Kabartha, 
which follows next is probably the present Kdbiy, a village 
immediately north of the same valley; and Achzib is thus left 
just outside the Holy Land, which agrees with the opinion of 
the Rabbis, who did not admit it to be on the inside of the 
border (Hallah 4. s). Beth Zanita, the next place on the line, 
is the present Zueinita, near the head of the same valley, 
about 8 miles from the sea coast. The border is thus brought 
to the neighbourhood of M*alia, which is very probably the 
Melloth which formed the west boundary of Galilee, according 
to Josephus. 

Katzra of Gelil follows next in order according to three 
out of the four texts under consideration, and is probably to be 
recognised in the modern Jelil, about two miles north-west of 
M’alia. The name of the tenth point mentioned appears in 
four variations, the Tosiphta reading Kub*aia of Rathin, and 
the Siphi'i reading Kaniia of Aiya. The latter is perhaps the 
more correct, and refeis apparently to the town Kanah of Ashei*, 
and to the neighbouring ruin of ’Aiya, about two miles south- 
east of it. In this case the border ran along the crests of the 
hills of Upper Galilee for 14 miles northwards, leaving a strip 
of Shephelah and plain, about 6 miles broad, belonging to Phoe- 
nicia. ' The towns of Borii, Teiii, Tiphnis, and Siphneta follow, 
and the first three seem plainly recognisable in Beriis, Tireh, 
and Tibnin, showing that the border now followed the spur of 
mountain which runs east, from Kanah, to Tibnin near the 
watershed. 

From this point, the difficulty of tracing the line increases, 
by reason of the variations in the four texts ; and out of the 
14 names west of Jordan which next occur, only five can be 
fixed with any ‘degree of certitude. These are Aulshitha (pro- 
bably ’Atshith), Aulem (’Alm6n), Migdol Kherub (el-Khuiheh), 
‘ the chasm of ’ Aiyfin ’ (no doubt- the deep valley of the Merj 
’Ayun); and, lastly, Tornegola (perhaps a clerical error for Tor- 
Taiga ‘snowy mountain,' which is the Rabbinical name of 
Hermon in the Book Siphri and in the Targums), the site of 
Tornegola being desciibed as situated above Kisrin or Caesarea 
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Plii]i})pi. The line thus appears to have run north as far as 
tiie Leontes, and thence eastwards to the sources of Jordan at 
Baiiias. 

East of the Jordan, the description of the boundary is moi*e 
clearly explicable. 

The first point mentioned beyond Kisrin is Beth Sucath, 
which is probably the present Shuka, the eai-lier Saccaea, under 
the north-west slopes of Jebel ed-Druz (^the hill of Bashan’). 
This is followed by Kanath, evidently the Biblical Kenath, now 
Ka-nawat about 11 miles south of Shuka. It is thus made 
clear that the boundary corresponds with that of the kingd(jm 
of Og*hnd of the possessions of Manasseh beyond Jordan. 

‘ Tarakina in the neighbourhood of Bozrah/ is the next 
name on the border, the fiivst word being no doubt the Eabbi- 
nical form of the district name Trachonitis, while Bozrah is the 
famous city of that name south of Kenath. Jegar Sahadutha, 
the next point, preserves the name of Jacob’s monument (Gen. 
31. 47 ), also called Galeed and Mizpah. The site is perhaps to 
be identified with Ramath-Mizpeh of Gad, on the borders of 
Gilead, which has ?jeen noticed in preceding chapters as being 
probably the present llemtheh, 25 miles west of Bozrah. 

* The fori;ress of Eerka,’ which follows next, is no doubt 
KaTat ez-Zerka, north-east of Rabbath Ammon, and at the head 
of one of the main branches of the Yibkah or Jabbok (W^dy 
ez-Zerka), which follows immediately in the list. Heshbon 
and the brook Zerod come next in their proper order, and we 
thus reach Rekem Giah, or ‘Rekem of the ravine,’ evidently 
the present Petra, called Rekem by Josephus. The two last 
names on the list do not seem to follow in their proper order, 
for we no doubt should read first ‘ the high road to the wilder- 
ness,* and afterwards ‘ the gardens of Ascalon * — the original 
starting point. 

The border which has been thus followed includes all the 
Holy Land properly so called and also embraces Samaria. The 
eastern boundary agrees with that originally laid down by 
Moses for the trans-Jordanic tribes, and the full limits of the 
territory divided by Joshua are only curtailed on the south 
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(where a portion of Philistia is excluded) and on th%jiJirth-west 
where the whole of Phoenicia, in fact almost territory of 

Asher, is left outside the boundary. This i^jiTaccordance with 
the descriptions of Josephus and of Jerusalem Talmud 
which speak of Phoenicia as a ccpiftry bordering on Galilee 
(3 Wars 3.1). 

The fact that the Galil^a#oorder must be drawn along the 
western crests of the WJJo is also evidenced by the names of 
certain cities which just beyond the limits of the Holy 
Land and in the tfjPritoiy of Tyre (as recorded in the Tosiphta, 
and in the Jerosalem Talmud, Demai 2. l). Among these, 
several a:^"‘easily recoverable, such as Bitzath (Bassa'), and 
Hanuta.^Januta) immediately north of the boundary stream 
(Nah/^l-Mefshukli) ; Amun, probably the Biblical Hammon 
(JMma) rather farther north ; Metzubeth (M’asub) north-east 
ef ez-Zib ; and Beth Bedia (Bedims) noi^th east of Tyre. 

The extreme limits of the country embracing about 10,000 
square miles having thus been defined, we may proceed to con 
sider the limits of the various provinces which were included 
in it. 

Judsea was of course the first in the estimation of the 
Rabbis, and its limits were considerably larger than those of 
the ancient kingdom of the sovereigns of J udah. The line of 
the north border adjoining Samaria is nowhere described in de- 
tail, but there is sufficient information available, in various 
scattered passages, to enable us to lay down the boundary with 
great exactitude. 

Josephus informs us that the village of Anuath ‘ belonging 
to* (or, according to Whiston's translation, identical with) 
Borceos, was the border town between J udsea and Samaria 
(3 Wars 3. s), and that the Acrabbeno Toparchy was part of 
Judsea (sect. 4). In another passage he mentions the town of 
Oorea as standing close to the same boundary on the Judsean 
side (1 Wars 6. 6). 

We learn from the Onomasticon that Anuath was fifteen 
Roman miles south of Heapolis or Shechem, and at this distance, 
mjxt of the main watershed road, is a ruin and spring called 
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Aina, ivlule on the road itself is the site of an ancient village 
bearing the h'ii^e of Bei kit, evidently the Borceos of Josephus. 
Corea is the present Keriyiit about two miles south-east of the 
last, and the capital osf the Acrabbene Toparchy was the present 
•Akrabeh about seven miles north-east of Corea, 

The line thus traced leaves the main watershed at the 
southern extremity of the Mukhnah Plain, and follows the 
course of one of the longest valleys ' in^ Palestine, which has its 
head at ’Akrabeh, and runs down to the Plain of Sharon, de- 
bouching from the hills close to the important ruin of BAs el- 
'Ain — ^the site of the ancient Antipatris. Tke valley becomes 
extreiSely deep and rxigged after leaving the immolate neigh- 
bourhood of the watershed, and is one of the most ilMcmidable 
natural ban iers in this part of the Holy Land. 

From the Talmud we obtain other details which con&mi 
the view that the great valley thus indicated — now called WAd^ 
Deir Ballut from the ruined village of Deir Ballut on its north 
bank — is the old south boundary of Samaria. In the first 
place, Antipatris was a border town of J udea (Tal. Bab. Gittin 
76 a); it is noticed as on the west boundary of that province 
(Tal. Bab. Sanhedrin 94 h) in opposition to Geba (Gibeah of 
Benjamin), and also as Ixjing on the south boundary of Samaiia. 

In addition to tin's, we find mention made in the Mishna of 
certain towns the wine of which was allowable for Jewish use, 
and which were conscnpiently not within Samaria (Menakhoth 
9. 7). Among these weie BethBima (the present Beit Bima), 
Beth Laban (Lubben), and Kemthim (probably Corea), all of 
which places lay immediately south of the boundary valley 
above noticed. Shiloh, moreover, was thus included in Judaea, 
as well as Patris (Budrus), at the entrance of the King’s Moun- 
tain (Tosiphta, Demai 1). 

The southern boundary of Judaea has been already noticed. 
It is drawn in the Tosiphta from Petra to Ascalon, through the 
.Desert, and thus included a great part of Idumaea, which ex- 
tension of territory is easily explained by the fact that the 
Idumaeans had been conquered by John Hyreanus, and forced 
nominally to embrace Judaism (13 Ant. 9. l). 
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Within the limits thus determined Judsea was subdivided 
into eleven Toparchies, of which Jerusalem was the capital. The 
names of the eleven chief cities are given both by Josephus and 
by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 5. u), viz. 1, Acrabatta (’Akrabeh), 2, 
Thamna (Tibneh), 3, Gophna (Jufna), 4, Lydda (Ludd), 5, 
Joppa (Ydfa), including the district of Jamnia (Yebna), 6, 
Emmaus-Nicopolis (*Amwas), 7, Jericho (Riha), 8, Herodium 
(Jebel el-Fureidis), 9, Engedi (Ain Jidy), 10, Idumtea, and 
11, Bethleptepha. 

In addition to this official division of Judsea, certain natural 
districts were also distinguished ; their names as well as those of 
the toparchies remained in use as late as the time of St. Jerome, 
and they are frequently mentioned by the Kabbinical writers. 

These districts were called Daroma, Sarona, Geraritica, 
Shephelah, and Gebalene. The first word Daroma, meaning 
* dry,* is the equivalent of the old Hebrew Negeb, and in the 
Targum of Onkelos is substituted for it (Deut. 34. s). The 
Negeb distnet was known as Daroma in the fourth century 
A.D., but the Talmud distinguishes an upper and lower province 
of Daroma (Tosiphta, Sanhedrin 2, and Jerusalem and Baby- 
lonian Talmuds on the same treatise). Upper Daroma extended 
even to Lydda, and the town of Caphar Dhikrin was included 
in it (Midrash, Ekha 2. 2 ), as was also apparently the famous 
city of Jamnia. While therefore Lower Daroma represented 
the Negeb, Upper Daroma was that part of the Maritime Plain 
lying between Lydda and the present village of Dhikrin. This 
district is principally sandy, and that part of it which lies 
between Ekron and Jamnia still retains the name Deiran or 
^ dry,* equivalent to the ancient title Daroma. 

The district of Geraritica included the southern parts of 
Philistia beyond the limits of the Holy Land, and took its 
name from Gerar, south of Gaza. In the Talmud, under the 
fbrm Gerariku, it is made to extend to the Biver of Egypt 
(WMy eh*Arish), and is considered as a Gentile country (Tal. 
Jer. Shebiith 6. l) ; Gaza alone being inhabited by Jews. The 
Targum of Jonathan (Gen. 20. 1 ) also renders Gerar by the 
aame term Gerariku, I 
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Sarona or Sharon was the third division of the plain 
country, extending north of Daroma. The word itself means 
‘ plain,’ and is applied in the Bible to the plateau west of the 
Sea of Galilee, and to the land of Gad east of Jordan (1 Chron. 
5. 16 ), as well as to the Maritime Plain between Lydda and Car- 
mel. The latter is noticed in the New Testament (Acts 9. 35 ), 
as well as in the Prophets (Isaiah 33. 9). In the Talmud it is 
mentioned as a pastoral district. 

The proper restriction of the term Shephelah or ‘ lowland ’ 
to the low hills between the plain and the watershed-mountains 
has bjgen already noticed. The name still exists under the form 
Hifleh, applying as an adjective (meaning ‘ low ’) to many places 
in the neighbourhood of Adullam and Mareshah. 

The district of Gebalene is stated by Eusebius (Onomasticon) 
to have been paH of Idumaea, and the Jerusalem Targum 
and Samaritan Vei’sion render Mount Seii (which was part of 
Edom or Idumaea) by Gebala (‘ mountains ’). Thus the five 
districts above noticed lay beyond the bounds of the eleven 
toparchies, and included, with the exception of Daroma and 
Shephelah, country beyond the bounds of the Land of Israel. 

Samaria, or the Land of the Cuthim (Tab Jer. Shekalim 1. 
5 ), occupying the centre of Palestine, was, according to the 
Talmud, no part of the Holy Land. It is briefly noticed as 
a district between Oa])har Utnai, and Antipatris (Tab Bab. 
Gittin 76 a) j but from Josephus we obtain further indications 
of its limits. The two questions most important to settle are, 
first, whether it is to be considered as having reached to the 
Mediterranean; and, secondly, whether it extended to Jordan. 

As regards the first question, Josephus claims that all the 
maritime towns as far as Ptolemais (Accho) belonged to Judsea 
(3 Wars 3. 5 ), and in a political sense they no doubt did. The 
seaside towns, together with the palm and balsam groves of 
Jericho, were given by Mark Antony to Cleopatra (15 Ant. 
4. l), but on her death Jericho, Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon (south 
of the last), Joppa, and Cajsarea, were handed over to Herod 
the Great, with Hippos and Gadara east of the Jordan. It is 
not, however, with the temporary political distribution of cities 
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and provinces that we are now concerned, but with the national 
divisions of the country lecognized by the Sanhedrin at Jerusa-- 
lem ; and it seems clear from various passages in the Talmud 
that the Plain of Shaion was reckoned as part of the country of 
the Cuthim. We have already seen that Caesarea (a city con- 
taining a Temple dedicated by Herod to Augustus) was excluded 
from the Holy Land, like Ascalon, which containt'd the Temple 
and sacred Lake of Derceto. In the New Testament also 
(^ajsarea is mentioned as not being in Judaea (Acts 12. 19 ; 21. 
lo), and in the Talmud the maritime cities in general are ex- 
cluded from the list of those in which certain religious cere- 
monies peculiar to Judaea were to be performed. The rule of 
Demai (* pagan people ’) for the Samaritans, we read (Tal. Jer. 
Demai 2. 2 ) ‘is obligatory from Fondeka (Funduk west of 
Shechem) to Caphar Saba.* The latter place is the modern 
village of Kefr Saba in the Plain of Sharon north of Antipatris,* 
and the village gave its name to a district surrounding it (16 Ant. 
5. 2 ). Another indication is also afforded in the north by 
the statement that the heathen inhabited Kastra (Midrash, 
Ekha 1. 17 ), a place near Haipha, evidently the later Kalamon 
or Castra Samaritorum, the present Kefr es-Samir, at the foot 
of Carmel in the Maritime Plain. 

From Josephus (3 Wars 3. l) we learn that Carmel itself 
belonged to the Tyrians (by whom he may mean the Samaritans 
whom he calls Sidonians), and we are justified at least in re- 
garding the Sharon Plain as inhabited by a mixed race, and as 
forming, strictly speaking, no part of J udsea. 

The question whether Samaria extended to Jordan is more 
difficult because less is recorded on the subject. The mountain 
of Sartaba (Kurn Sartaba), where the Jewish beacon was 
lighted, must have been within Judaea (Rosh Hashshanah 2. a), 
and Samaria cannot, therefore, have extended farther south 
than the Great WMy Far’ah, beneath that mountain. We 
hear, however, that the oil of Regueb (Rujib, east of Jordan, 
a little noi*th of W&dy F4r*ah) was rendered impure on its 
journey to Jerusalem, by passing through part of the Land of 
the Cuthim (Tal. Jer. Hagigah 3. 4 ). A glance at the map will 
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show that the direct road from Eegueb would have crossed the 
south-east comer of Samaria if the land of the Cuthim ex- 
tended along the Far’ah to Jordan, but not otherwise. Beth- 
shean, again, in the Jordan Valley, was at one time part of 
Samaria, and was built and inhabited by heathens; and a ruin, 
called Es-Simriyeh, ‘the Samaritan ruin,* still exists imme- 
diately south of Beis^n. Wady Far^ah appears therefore to 
have formed the boundary between Judaea and Samaria in the 
Jordan Valley. 

The above notes illustrate incidentally the New Testament 
histor;^. In order to reach Judaea, without passing through 
heathen territory, it was necessjiry to cross Jordan above Beth* 
shean, and to pass along the valley e^st of the liver as far as 
the north end of the plains of Jericho — which was the route 
followed by Christ (Mark 10. l); and on the other side of 
the country we find Peter hesitating to go to the Gentiles of 
Caesarea, and are clearly told that on leaving the mountains to 
enter the plain of Sharon, Juddea also was left behhid. 

The north boundary of Samaria was the south boundary of 
Galilee. Altliough no special description of the border exists, 
we have in this case also sufficient incidental information to 
enable us to draw the line. 

On the east it staged from Bcth-shean ; and the village of 
Ginaea (Jenin) was on the Samaritan border (3 Wars 3. 4 ), 
showing that the Galilean territory extended to the south ex- 
tremity of the Great Plain of Esdraelon. Caphar XJtnai, the 
next point mentioned (Gittin 7. 7 ), appears to be the modern 
Kefr Ad4n, north-west of Jenin, and this indicates that the 
border ran at the foot of the hills west of the Great Plain. 
Carmel did not belong to Galilee in the time of Josephus ; but 
the towns of Haipha and Shikmonah (Sycaminon) appai*ently 
did, and lay at the foot of the mountain towards the north. 

The border thus traced corresponds with that which may 
be deduced from the Old Testament as separating the territory 
of Manasseh from that of Issachar and Zebulon. The names of 
the two tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh, take the place in the 
earher Biblical books (Psalms 78 q ,2 Ohron. 30. lo) of 
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Samaria, as noticed in the late Jewish times (Amos 6..1, Eccle- 
siasticus 50. 26). It is thus natural that the boundaries of 
Samaria should coincide with the territory of the sons of Joseph, 
which was apparently the case on the north, and practically so 
on the south, as the increase in the territory of J udea on that 
side was obtained (Chap. Y,, p. 207) by the appropriation of three 
Samaritan Toparchies (Lydda, Kamaihom, and Ephron), which 
lay within Mount Ephraim. The result of the investigation of 
the north border of Manasseh (Chap. III.) will be found to agree 
with the present account of the nortli border of Samaria, and 
the two separate results thus serve to confirm one anothe/. 

The divisions of the northorn province of Galilee are easily 
understood, because the natural divisions of the country are 
well marked. Wo have already seen how simply the Mishna 
states the matter by a reference to the growth of the sycamore, 
which flourishes only in the plains and low lands, and does not 
grow in the high mountains. The name Galilee, as referring 
to a special province of Palefttine, is as old as the days of Joshua 
(Josh. 21. 32), and was in use in the time of Solomon (1 
Kings 9. 11 ), including both Upper and Lower Galilee, and 
that district close to the borders of Zehulon and Asher which 
was given to Hiram, king of T3U'e, and called by him Cabul. 
In this cession of the lower hills, north of Accho by Solomon, 
we no doubt find the oiigiii of the later contraction of the 
Galilean border, which has been already noted. 

Galilee is agfiin mentioned at the time of the Assyrian con- 
quest of Samaria (2 Kings 15, 29), and the term was in use as 
referring to the north of Palestine during the Hasmonean 
period (1 Macc. 5. 17). 

, The word ‘ Galilee’ comes from a Hebi*ew root, meaning ‘to 
roll,’ In the plural it is used of a place or district near Jericho 
(Josh. 18. 17), and it is also employed to designate the Philis- 
tine plains. It is generally rendered ‘ circuit,’ but as it applies 
in each case to rolling country may, perhaps, be thought ta 
have the more distinct meaning of * downs.’ 

The term Galilee of the Goim (* Gentiles ’ or ‘ nations,’ Isaiah 
9. 1, 1 Macc. 5. 15, Matt. 4. 15) should be understood probably 
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as applying to the outlying districts — on the one hand that part 
given to the Tyrians, and on the other that lying east of Jordan. 
In two of the passages it is spoken of as ‘ beyond Jordan,’ and 
we have alreswly seen that cities east of the Sea of Galilee are 
included by Kabbinical writers in Galilee. There is no good 
foundation for the supposition that the population of Galilee in 
general was mixed. Had it been so the district would have 
been included under the ban which attached to the centre of 
the country where heathen were settled, and to such cities as 
Ascalon, Caesarea, Accho, and Beth-shean, the latter apparently 
built by the Scytliians during their invasion of Palestine, and 
hence named Scythojiolis (Herodotus 1. 205 ). But Galilee was 
not considered as heathen territory ; and although the Talmudic 
scholars speak with contempt of the Galileans, and mention the 
confusion of the letters, Oheth, Ain, lie, and Aleph, which was 
one of the vulgarisms of their dialect (Tal. Bab. Erubin 53. 6 ; 
compare Mark 14. 70), they do not say anything which would 
lead to the supposition that the Galileans were less orthodox 
than the inhabitants of Judaea ; and indeed in the observance of 
the Sabbath their lailes were stricter. 

On the other hand, many cities on the north-west border 
were (as has been shown) exchided from Galilee proper, and 
the inhabitants of cei’tain towns etist of the Sea of Galilee (such 
as Gerasa, Gadara, and Hippos), were undoubtedly of Greek 
origin. This may serve, perhaps, to explain the term ‘ Galilee 
of the Gentiles ’ as distinguishing the outskirts of the countiy 
from the Jewish Galilee, which lay within the borders of the 
Holy Land. 

The town of Caphar Hananiah, which divided Lower from 
Upper Galilee, was no doubt identical with the present Kcfr 
*An4n, at the foot of the high range of Jebel Jermuk. The 
other towns mentioned by Josephus (3 Wars 3. 1 ), are not all 
easily recognizable. 

Lower Galilee extended east and west from Tiberias to the 
town of Zabulon (or City of Men), which may possibly be the 
present Sh^ab, for Josephus apparently excludes the plain of 
Ptolemais (’Akka) from Galilee (2 Wars 18. 9 ). He also re- 
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on the south, so as not to include the^G;^ea<» 
IPlain^ though wc know from liis own statementsT In the same 
ftj part of' Samaria. Xaloth, the south 
boundary of Lower Galilee proper, was no doubt the Hebi*ew 
Chesulloth (the modem Iks^l), at the foot of the Nazareth hills. 
Bersabe, the northern limit, is as 3 ’'et unknown. 

Upper Galileo extended from Melloth — ^probably M^alia — to 
Thella, a village near Jordan, possibly represented by one of 
the mounds called 7’eZ/ in the Jordan Valley. The northern 
limit was the village of Baca (or Batatha, according to another 
MS ), on the Tyrian frontier, a town also unknown. Th/^ eluci- 
dation of the boundaries from the Talmudic accounts renders, 
however, these indications of Josephus less important. 

The province of Peraea remains to be noticed, with its various 
subdistricts and confederate towns. The name, signifying 
M>eyond,’ is the Creek equivalent of the Hebrew Aher, ‘over.* 
Tn the Talmud the province is always called Aber-ha-Yerden, 

‘ beyond Jordan,’ the same term employed in the Bible (Josh. 
1. 14 , 15 ). 

The oast border of Persea has already been indicated in de- 
scribing the east boundary of the Holy Land. Josephus makes 
its width to extend from Jordan to the district of Philadelpliia 
(liabbath Ammon), and to Gerasa (Jerash), beyond which was 
Arabia. On the south it incdudeJ Machsorus (Mekaur), and 
on the north it extended to Pella. 

The position of Pella thus becomes a matter of some interest. 
Josephus speaks of a Pella lying apparently north-west of 
Damascus (14 Ant. 3. 2 ) ; and we might at first suppose that it 
was to this place that he refera in the passage now under 
consideration (3 Wars 3. 5 ), but immediately after he alludes 
to the various districts of Bashan as distinct from Persea. 
Pella, a city of the region of Decapolis, is frequently noticed by 
Josephus with other cities east and south-east of the Sea of 
Galilee, such as Gerasa (Jerash), Gamala (el-Hosn), Golan, &c. 
It was inhabited by foreignei'S (13 Ant. 15. 4 ), and had, accord- 
ing to Pliny, an abundant supply of water. There seems no 
reason to doubt that it is the Phahil of the Talmud mentioned 
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(Nawa), Derei (Edlir^a), and Bozrah 
Jer. Shebii!(iP<*iS. ^Hid as^ havi]^ hot springs (HammatiW. 
Pella is, however, chiefly faSdnk 

Christian Church, flying from Jerusalem before the great siege, 
and its site seems to have been well known in the fourth cen- 
tury. Eusebius notices that Arbela (Irbid, south of the Hiero- 
max river) was in the district of Pella. All these indications 
seem to point to the site of Fahil in the Jordan Valley, op- 
posite Beis^n, a ruin standing on a Tuhakah, or ‘ terrace * of the 
same name. Ancient rock-tombs show^ it to be an old site, and 
there a stre.'\m near it which is probably thermal, like all the 
other springs in the district. 

Persea, being bounded by the town of Pella and contiguous 
to Bashan, was thus apparently conterminous on the north with 
Batanea, and on the south with the Mishor of Reuben. We 
have, however, to consider several other districts east of Jordan, 
namely, Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Auranitis, Bethania, Itursea, 
Decapolis, and Abilene. 

The first three terms are easily explained. Golan, or 
Gaulonitis, was the present Jaulan district, extending immedi- 
ately east of Jordan and of the Sea of Galilee. Trachonitis was 
a Greek name meaning ‘ rugged,^ and we have already seen that 
Bozrah was in the neighbourhood of this district. It probably 
also included the Lejja country, with its rugged hills and 
ravines of basalt. Auranitis is the Biblical Hauran (Ezek. 
47. 16 - 18 ), which preserves its name to the present day, apply- 
ing to the flat country north-west of Bozrah. The root from 
which the word is derived means ‘hollow,^ and the district 
receives in Arabic a second title — en-Nukrah — which also 
means ‘ hollow.’ 

The position of Basanitis, or Bethania, is less easily defined ; 
but according to the most probable position it was on the south- 
west of the last-mentioned district. Bethania, or Batanea, is 
the Aramaic form of the Hebrew Bashan, meaning ' soft level 


ground,’ and Josephus uses the word as equivalent to the older 
form (4 Ant. 7. 4 ). The Targum of Jonathan (Deut. 33. 22, 
Psalm 68. 22 ) in the same way substitutes the later form 
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Bothenin for Bashan, and the Jerusalem Targum (Beut. 32. 
14 ) reads Batheniya. The Samaritan Pentateuch also reads 
Batanin for Bashan throughout. 

In other passages, however, Josephus makes Batanea a 
separate province bordering on Trachonitis (17 Ant. 2. 1 ; 1 
Wars 20. 4 ), and in the fourth century it is mentioned as in- 
cluding Golan and Ashtaroth. It seems, therefore, pretty clear 
that the district intended is the present district of el-Battein, 
south-east of the Sea of Galilee ; and as we have already deter- 
mined Persea as bounded by Pella, it appears that Batanea pro- 
bably extended (as held by the learned Reland) ^ to the Jordan, 
south of the Sea of Galilee. 

Itursea, the fifth province of this district, which Pliny 
places north of Bashan, appears evidently to be the present 
district of Jedfir, extending from Heiunon towards the Lejja. 
Thus, with exception of the foreign name Trachonitis, all the 
districts of Bashan still retain their Aramaic titles unchanged. 

Decapolis, or the district of * ten cities,’ was partly included 
in Bashan. PHny, in enumerating them by name,® says that 
difierent towns are given by different authorities. The follow- 
ing are the cities variously stated to have been included in what 
appears to have been a confederation of towns inhabited by 
Greek or heathen settlers : — 



Greek 

Ilobjcw 

Arabic 

1 

Scythopolis (the capital) 

Beth-shean 

Beisan 

2 

— ... 

Gadara 

Umni Keis 

3 

... 

Gerasa 

Jerush 

4 

— ... 

Canatha . 

Kanawat 

5 

— ... 

Abila 

Abil 

6 

— ... 

Tiaphana . 

— 

7 

Hippos .... 

Susitha 

— 

8 

Dion .... 

— 



9 

Pella .... 

Phahil . 

Fahil 

10 

Oapitolias 

— 


11 

Philadelphia . 

Rabbath Ammon 

Rabbah 

n 

— ' ^ 

Damascus . 

esh-Sham 


Cf. Pahstina TUnstrata^ p. 108. 


* Mst. Nat. 6. 18 . 
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It wiU be remarked that the Semitic names have sur- 
vived, while tlie Greek ones have been lost — an invariable rule 
in Palestine. Decapolis appears in the Gospels as a district 
distinct from Persea, but situated east of Jordan (Matt. 4. 25; 
Mark 5. 20, 7 , 3i). 

The district of Abilene, finally, remains to be noticed. In 
the New Testament (Luke 3. l) Lysanias tetrarch of Abilene, is 
mentioned, and the ntimc appears to have been a family one 
among the princes of that province. It is not the Abila of 
Decapolis which is here intended, for that town lay in Batanea, 
hut another city farther north. A Lysanias, wlio was ruler of 
the tetfarchy of Abila (20 Ant. 7. l ; 2 Wars 11. 5), was the 
son of Ptolemy, son of Mcnneiis, who died 36 years before 
Herod the Great. Ptolemy was ruler of Chalcis under Lebanon 
(14 Ant. 7. 4 ), and of the country near Damascus (13 Ant. 
16. 3 ). This district was afterwards called the ‘House of Ly- 
sanias.’ and was seized by a robber named Zenodorus, who 
called his new kingdom (which included also part of Ti’acho- 
nitis) the House of Zenodorus (15 Ant. 10. 3 ; 1 Wars 20. 4 ). 
We can, thei*eforo, have no hesitation in identifying the Abila 
of Lysanias with tlu' town of that name which existed in 
the Anti- Lebanon, 11 miles east of (^halcis. The remains of 
its ancient tombs, a.queducts, and roads still exist : the tradi- 
tional tomb of Abel is shown close by, and a Latin inscription 
cut on the live rock relates that one of the roads was made in 
the time of Aurelius and Lucius Yei’us (middle of the second 
century) by the inhabitants of Abila. The district of Abilene 
was given to Herod the Gr-eat and afterwards to Agrippa (15 
Ant. 10. 3,' 20 Ant. 7. i). 

The provinces of the Holy Land thus described in detail 
were distinguished by different capabilities for cultivation, and 
their characteristic productions may be noticed briefly. J udsea 
was famous for its corn, especially the neighbourhood of Mich- 
mash, where there are still open corn vales. Galilee produced 
abundant olives, and the soil of its plains was remarkable for 
fertility, Persea was the most rugged and unproductive ; but 
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the palm was found in its valleys, and the ravines were full of 
perennial springs. 

The population of Galilee was denser than that of the 
other districts (3 Wars 3. 2 ) ; and at the present day the num- 
ber of inhabited villages is greater in Upper Galilee than in 
any other part of Palestine. The fertility of Samaria is not 
noticed by Jewish writers ; but no one who has visited the 
country west of Shechem and the hills of Manasseh can doubt 
that in com, wine, and oil Samtuia must have vied with 
Galilee and probably surpassed J iidaea. 

On the death of Herod the Great, his dominions, wliich had 
gi’adually extended, were divided among his sons (l7 Ant 
11. 4 ). Archelaus became governor of Judsea, Idumaea, and 
Samaria; Philip ruled Galilee and Pera3a; and Antipas had 
Auranitis and part of the ‘ House of Zeiiodorus,’ or Abilene. 
Gerasa, Gadara, and Hippos, as Greek cities, were made part of 
Syria ; Jamnia, Ashdod, and Ascalon, with Phasaelis in the 
Jordan Yalley (Fus&il), were given to Salome. 

This account is in accordjmce wnih that in the New Testa- 
ment (Luke 3. 1 ), and explains why Joseph retired to Galilee 
through fear of Archelaus (Matt. 2. 22 ). At a later period the 
divisions were rearranged, and Agi-ippa obtained the Tetrtirchy 
of Philip, with Trachonitis and Bathania, and part of Abilene, 
not including Chalcis. 

The Herodian period was a great building epoch. Im- 
portant works were erected at Jerusalem, Clajsarea, Samaria, 
Antipatris, Ascalon, Phasaelis, Archelais (Kerdwa), Jericho, Ma- 
sada (Sebbeh), Herodium (Jebel Fureidis), and in other places. 
These however have almost entirely disappeared at the present 
day. It now only remains to give some account of the places 
specially connected with the journeys and ministry of Christ 
which, as being the most interesting among the cities of Pales- 
tine to the student of this period of Jewish history, require 
rather a more detailed notice than can be given in the Biblical 
Gazetteer. 

Nazareth, the early home of Christ, is principally remark- 
able for its secluded situation. Jt stands on the brow of a 
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hill, 1,800 feet above the sea, with a hollow plateau on the east 
and a rugged gorge to the south. On the north the ascent from 
the plains of Sepplioris is also difficult, and on the west the 
hills fall rapidly to a lower level. The town, thus situated in a 
mountain with open plains on all sides, was not on any of the 
great highways of the country, and is not mentioned in the Old 
Testament or by JosejDhus. The main roads from Galilee to 
J erusalem led east and west of the block of hills : one OA’er the 
plateau extending above the shores of the Sea of Galilee ; the 
other from Ptolemais, running to Sepphoi*is, and thence by 
Simonias to Legio on the west side of the Plain of Esdraelon. 

Thd expression (Matt. 4. is) ‘in the borders of Zabulon and 
NTeplithalim,’ was supposed by the early Fathei'S of the Church 
to mean that Capernaum stood on the bolder between these 
tribes. It has been shown, however, that the plateau west of 
the Sea of Galilee belonged to Naphtali. Nazareth, on the 
other hand, was in Zebulon, and the full force of the passage is 
thus obtained : ‘ And leavitKj Nazareth, He came and dwelt 
in Capernaum.’ The prophecy being fulfilled by the connection 
of both towns with the history of Clnist — Nazareth, in one 
tribe and Capernaum in the otlun*. 

The site of the baptism of Cln-ist, is not mentioned in the 
Gospels. It is generally, however, assumed that Bethabara, which 
was the place where John w^as baptizing about that time, and 
which was soon after visited by Christ, is the place where 
the events preceding the Temptation must have occurred. The 
first retreat of John the Baptist was in the Judsean desert 
(Matt. 3. l), but he afterwaids visited ‘ all the country about 
Jordan’ (Luke 3. 3 ), and Bethabara was beyond Jordan in 
Peraea, The name signifies house of the ‘ crossing over,’ and 
suggests the vicinity of one of the Jordan fords. Bethabara 
was within a day’s journey of Cana in Galilee (Jolm 2. i), and 
cannot therefore have been more than about 20 miles from 
that village. This fact renders it impossible to accept the 
traditional site near Jericho, and it is more natural to look for 
Bethabara in Galilee where Christ was brought up. The name 
has been recovered in that of ’Abarah, one of the main Jordan 
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fords, a little north of 6eislln ; and the distance from the most 
probable site of Cana is 22 miles. 

In the Sinaitic Manuscript of John 1. 28 , the name Be- 
thania stands instead of Bethabara; the Vatican and Alexan- 
drine texts have the same reading. Origen ^ ^says that in his 
time (186-253 A.n.) most of the ancient manuscripts read Be- 
thania, nevertheless he himself adopts the present form Beth- 
abara. St. Chrysostom (347-407 a.d.) accepts the latter, though 
referring to the older reading ; while St. Jerome (340-420) reads 
Bothabara only. We can scarcely suppose the present reading 
to be a late invention ; but it is not difficult to reconcile the 
two, if the site of the ’Abarah ford be accepted, for Bethania 
beyond Jordan is evidently the province of Batanea, already 
described as extending from Pella to the Sea of Galilee ; and as 
the ford now discovered is north of Pella, it leads into Batanea, 
where the village of Bethabara would have stood. 

Another place where John baptized requires a brief notice, 
namely, ^i^lnou, near Salim, where there was much water (or 
rather ^ many waters,’ John 3. 23 ). The word ’j35non, is evi- 
dently a proper name, being an Aramaic plural of the word En 
(^ spring ’) introduced in a Greek book. It seems to apply to a 
district from the use of * in ’ instead of ‘ at,’ and it is to be 
sought either in the wilderness of J udtea or in the Jordan Valley. 
There is only one place where all these indications concur and 
where abundant water is found near an ^non and a Salim. 
This is Wady Ear’ah, running from Mount Ebal to Jordan — an 
open vale, full of springs. Salim, three miles south of the 
valley, would represent the Salim of the fourth Gospel, and the 
name of the district of ^non lingers at the village of 'Ainun 
four miles north of the waters of the F^r’ah. The valley itself 
probably formed, as has been already noted, the boundary 
between Samaria and Judm. 

With regard to Sychar near Jacob’s Well (John 4. 6), the 
position of the village of ’Askar — ^the Samaritan name of which 
is Ischar, leaves no reasonable doubt that it is the place men- 
tioned in the Gospel. The village of Cana in Galilee, visited 

’ In Bean Johamm^ tom. 8. 
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by Christ after his return to Bethabara, has been placed at two 
sites, the first north of the Buttauf plain (K4nah), the second 
(Kefr Kenna) south of the same plain. The first name accu- 
rately represents Cana, the second does not ; but the position of 
Kefr Kenna appears to be the most suitable, both because it is 
nearer Bethabara, and because it lies on the road froim Naza- 
reth to Tiberias (compare Luke 7. 1, with John 4. 46 ). By 
Josephus the place is only mentioned as a village in Galilee 
(Yita 16), and in the Talmud it is not noticed at all, nor does the 
name occur in any part of the Bible, except the fourth Gospel. 
The northern site at K^nah was that recognised by the Chris- 
tians of the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, but in the earlier 
travels Cana seems to be noticed as on the way from Nazareth 
to Tiberias. 

The next scene of the New Testament history is laid on 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee. In the Gospel of Matthew 
(Jhrist is said to leave ‘his own country' (13, 64 ) and, depart- 
ing, by ship, went into the desert (14. 13). In this desert the 
5,000 were fed, and the disciples subsequently crossed the lake 
to the land of Gennesaret {v. 34 ). In the second Gospel, the 
name Bethsaida occui’S (Mark 6. 45 ) as being that of a place 
opposite the desert, and to which the disciples were directed by 
Christ to proceed by ship ; but their actual course took them 
to Gennesaret {v. 53 ). By Luke, the desert place is specified 
(in our version) as ‘ belonging to Bethsaida,’ but this reading 
does not occur in the Sinaitic manuscript, and the omission is 
of the greatest importance as serving to make the topography 
more easily understood as a whole. 

In the fourth Gospel the disciples are said to have gone, not 
to Bethsaida, but towards Capernaum ( 6 . 17 ). The Sinaitic 
manuscript in this latter passage reads ‘Tiberias which wa^ 
nigh unto the place where they did eat bread,’ {'if. ' 23 ), but this 
is plainly contrary to the statement that the desert in which 
the 5,000 were fed was on the side opposite to Gennesaret 
(Matt. 14. 34 ), and the present reading ‘there came other 
boats from Tiberias nigh unto the place, &c.’ seems preferable. 
Students who have a right to speak with authority have denied 
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the value of such variatioiis in the Binaitic manuscript, because 
many of the peculiar readings agree in a suspicious manner 
with the known opinions of Eusebius, while the date usually 
assigned to the text allows of the possibility that it may be one 
of the copies prepared by Eusebius at the desire of the Emperor 
Constantine. The reading under consideration also makes the 
account of the fourth Gospel inconsistent with itself. 

The second miracle of feeding the 4,000 is only mentioned 
by the first two Evangelists, and Mark makes it follow on 
the visit of Christ to Decapolis (7. 31, 8. l). After the event, 
the disciples crossed over to Magdala (Matt. 15. 39), or Dalma- 
nutha (Mark 8. lo), and it thus appeal's that the scene of feed- 
ing the 4,000 was also in the desert, east (and in this case 
apparently south-east) of the Sea of Galilee. From Magdala 
Christ proceeded to Bethsaida on his way to Csssarea Philippi 
(Mark 8. 22-27). 

The most difficult point in this topography is the notice of 
Bethsaida in a single passage (Mark 6. 45), in such a manner as 
to lead to the impression that it was in or near Gennesaret : 
such a position of Bethsaida does not agree with that subse- 
quently noticed in the Gospels, and cannot be reconciled with 
the description by profane authors of the town so called. 

Bethsaida (perhaps meaning ‘ the house of fishing ') is no- 
ticed by Josephus as having received from Herod the name 
Julias (18 Ant. 2. l), and as having been near to where 
Jordan enters the Sea of Tiberias (3 Wars 10. 7). It was 
in the Tetrarchy of Philip, and according to the express state- 
ment of Pliny' Julias was on the eastern shore of the Sea of’' 
Galilee. 

The learned Reland first noticed the apparent difficulty, and 
suggested that there was a second Bethsaida, in the land of 
Grennesaret — a district which is identified through the descrip- 
tion by Josephus (3 Wars 10. s) with the oasis of el-Ghuweir 
(‘ the little hollow '), immediately north of Magdala (Mejdel). 
This theory is, however, open to objections, and a simpler ex- 
planation is perhaps possible, if we suppose the Binaitic manu- 

• J3Ut. JVat, 16 . 15 . 
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script to be right in omitting the definition (Luke 9. lo) of the 
desert where the 5,000 were fed as ‘belonging to the city 
called Bethsaida.* The omission is, of course, doubtful, because 
it is necessary for the other reading in the same text which 
makes this miracle to have occurred near Tiberias ; but if the 
desert in question was really situated at the south-east comer 
i>f the Lake, the whole topography is easily understood. 

The country of Gadara and Deciipolis was visited at least 
twice by Christ (Luke 8. 37, Mark 7. 3i) ; the miracle of feeding 
the 4,000 evidently occurred in this district ; and there is nothing 
hut the; one doubtful reading to forbid our supposing that the 
first miracle occurred there also. 

If such was the site of the miracle the disciples would have 
set out to go northwards to the opposite end of the lake where 
Bethsaida J alias stood. They encountered a storm, and found 
themselves clv>se to the north-western shore. They landed, not at 
lletlisaida, but at Capernaum in the land of Gennesaret, and it 
seems clear that they were thus diiven out of tlieir intended 
course. The whole of the subsequent account of the journeys 
of Christ, His second crossing of the lake, His second return 
to the land of Gennesaret, and His final journey to Csesarea 
Philippi is easily understood, and the Bethsaida mentioned as 
on the route from Dalmanutha, or Magdala to Csesarea, is evi- 
dently the J ulias of J osephus and Pliny, being described as on 
‘ the other side ’ from the towns, which were near Gennesaret 
(Matt. 16. 5, Mark 8. 13 -22). 

The scene of the feeding of the 5,000 was shown, from the 
fourth to the twelfth century, immediately north of the plain 
of Gennesaret, and since the fifteenth it has been placed near 
Tiberias. The suspicious readtug in the Sinaitic MS. (John 6. 
23 ) agrees with such a theory, but as it renders the account in 
the fourth Gospel, not only plainly inconsistent with those of 
the first two, but also self-contradictory, it may safely be dis- 
carded, together with the ecclesiastical traditions which have 
caused such confusion in the topography of the Gospels. The 
desert which was the scene of the first miracle (feeding the 
5,000) may also perhaps be safely assumed to have been the 
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same as that of the second (feeding 4,000), which was south-east 
of the Sea of Galilee, and we are thus able to trace the whole 
of the various voyages without having recourse to the clumsy 
expedient of supposing a second Bethsaida, of the existence of 
which there is no independent proof. 

The exact site of Bethsaida Julias is yet undetermined. 
The modern and insignificant ruins of el-Tell seem scarcely 
Jikely to be those of the city built by Herod, and the site of 
the ruined village of MesWdiyeh, suggested by Vandevelde, 
seems more probably to represent Bethsaida ; but in that case 
the word must be translated ‘ House of good fortune, \or the 
corruption both of the A to a guttural and of the S to a softer 
letter (Tsadi to Shin) must be supposed. The site is, moreover, 
rather too far south. 

Of the other cities surrounding the lake, Magdala (Mejdel) 
and Chorazin (Ker^seh) are fixed. Tiberias, mentioned only in 
the fourth Gospel (G. l. 23), was built by Herod Antipas (18 
Ant. 2. 3), and was thus a new city in the time of Christ. 
According to the Talmud, it occupied the site of the ancient 
Rakkath (Josh. 19. 35), whicdi from its name must have stood 
on a * shore* (Tal. Jer. Megillah 1. l), and the older title sur- 
vived until the fourth century. 

A second city of importance equal to that of Tiberias ex- 
isted in the time of Christ on the shores of the Lake, but is 
not mentioned in the Hew Testament. This was Tarichese, the 
name of which seems to have been in existence in the time of 
Rameses II. (see Chap. IV.). Pliny states that it was at the 
south end of the lake, which was sometimes named from it.* 
Josephus tells us that it was 30 stadia from Tiberias (Vita 32), 
at the bottom of the mountain, fortified, washed by the sea, 
and with a plain in front (3 Wars 10. l). We also deduce 
from his account of Yespasian*s camp, which was at the hot 
baths south of Tiberias (4 Wars 1. 3), and between Tiberias 
and Tarichese (3 Wars 10. i), that Josephus also places the 
latter town south of the former. The large ruined site of 
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Kcrak agrees exactly in position and in distance with the 
accounts of Pliny and Josephus. 

Last, but not least, we have to consider the site of Caper- 
naum. There is no reasonable doubt that from the fourth 
century downwards the site shown to Christian pilgrims was at 
the ruin of Tell Hum, which is exactly the distance from 
Chorazin mentioned by Jerome as that of Capernaum. Eccle- 
siastical tradition cannot, however, claim to settle such a mattei’J 
and we must turn to the Gospels, the Talmud, and Jewish tra- 
dition as the true sources of reliable information. 

AIJ that can be gathered from the Gospels is the probability 
that Capernaum stood in the land of Gennosaret (compare John 
6 . 17 , and Mark 6 . 53 ), and that the place was Christ’s ‘own 
city ’ (Matt. 9. i). From Josephus we learn that the Fountain 
of Capernaum watered the plain of Gennesaret (3 Wars 10. 8). 
These indications are irreconcilable wdth the site of Tell Hum, 
which has no spring, and is 2^ miles from Gennesaret. 

Capernaum is no doubt the Caphar Nahum of the Talmud 
(Midrash, Koheleth 7. 17 ). Commenting on the words ‘the 
sinner shall be taken by her’ (Eccl. 7. 26 ), the Rtibbis say that 
the word Iluta (‘ sinner ’) means a son of Caphar Nahum ; and 
they also explain the same word to bo equivalent to the word 
Minai (Koheleth 1. 8), a term by which they understood various 
heretical sects, including the Christians. We see, therefore, 
that the reason why they connected the town of Capernaum 
with the Minai was probably because it was a favourite resort 
of Christ and the home of Peter (Matt. 8. u). 

A valuable Jewish Itinerary of the year 1334 A.D., by 
Kabbi Isaac Chelo, contains the following passage : — 

‘From Arbela (Irbid) one goes to Caphar Nahum, men- 
tioned by the wise (may their memory be blessed !). 

‘ It is a village in rjiins, where there is an ancient tomb of 
Nahum the Old (a Babbi mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud, 
Beracoth 7. 48 ). Formerly there were in this village many 
Minim.’ 

There is thus a connection between the site of Capernaum, 
and the name Minai which dates back to the early centuries of 
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our era, and which is founded on indigenous (because Jewish 
tradition. The ruin visited by Isaac Chelo was on the way from 
Arbelato Kefr *An^n, and this precludes the idea that he means 
Tell Hum. The ruin of ‘Minieh at the north end of the plain of 
Gennesaret is more probably the village of the Minai, the 
Arabic word being radically identical with the Aramaic and 
having the same meaning ; and it is at the ruin of Minieh, 
therefore, that Jewish tradition places Capernaum. 

The remaining sites of New Testament interest are Bethany 
(el-Aziriyeh), Bethphage, and Emmaus. The two latter re- 
quire a few words of notice. 

It appears clear from a number of passages in the "falmud 
(Menakhoth 11. 2 ) that Beth Phagi marked the Sabbatical limit 
East of Jerusalem. This limit was called the ‘ wall of Beth- 
phagi * (Tal. Bab. Menakhoth 78 6), and the position thus in- 
dicated woidd be 2,000 cubits from the east wall of Jerusalem. 
The distance measures to the present village of Kefr et-Tor 
(named from the mountain) on OhYet, which M. Clermont 
Ganneau therefore proposes to identify with Bethphage. 

The village of Emmaus (Luke 24. 13 ) was, according to our 
Version, 60 furlongs from Jerusalem, and according to the 
Sinaitic 160. Ths latter distance measures to 'Amwis — ^Em- 
maus-Nicopolis — with which Eusebius identifies the New 
Testament village ; but this seems too far (30 miles) for the 
double journey of the two disciples, and the village intended 
was more probably that Emmaus mentioned by Josephus as 
being 60 stadia from Jerusalem (7 Wars 6. e). The place has 
been identified with a variety of sites, but the name has only 
lately been recovered. Emmaus is a corruption or later form 
of the Hebrew Hammath, ‘ a hot spring,’ and Emmaus-Nico- 
polis possessed medicinal springs according to the Talmud 
(Midrash, Koheleth 7. 7 ). A ruin with a fine spring exists in a 
valley 8 miles south-west of Jerusalem. ’ An ancient road lead- 
ing from the capital to Beit Nettif, passes along the ridge above 
the site ; the valley contains five good springs within about a 
mile of the ruin ; the name of the place is Khamasa, which is a 
natural corruption of the ancient Hammath, or Emmaus. This 
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place, which from the rock-cut tombs near it is evidently an 
ancient site, may probably therefore be the Emmaus of the 
New Testament, and the place mentioned by Josephus as 60 
stadia from Jerusalem. 

In conclusion of the summary thus attempted of New 
Testament topc^raphy, it may be noted as a curious fact, that 
the towns noticed in the Gospels — excluding the large cities, 
such as Jerusalem, Tyre, Sidon, &c. — are almost all places not 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Nazareth and Capernaum, 
Bethany or Chorazin, are names never occurring in the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; and the scenery of the life of Christ lies as a rule 
apart SVom the centres political or religious, which reappear 
again and again in the earlier episodes of Jewish history. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem first begins to play a part in Jewish histo^ after 
the conquest of the city by David. The Salem of Melchisedek 
is, however, identified by Josephus with the Holy City (1 Ant. 
10. 2 ), and this inference is rendered probable by the notice of 
the * King^s Dale * (Gen. 14. 17) as the meeting place of Abra- 
ham and Melchisedek, the valley so called being the same 
probably in which Absolom afterwards erected a ‘hand' or 
monument (2 Sam. 18. is), and which was, according to 
Josephus, two furlongs from Jerusalem (7 Ant. 10. s). 

In the time of Joshua and the Judges, Jebus is spoken of as 
a city allotted to Benjamin (Judges 1. 21 ), but inhabited by the 
Jebusites (Judges 19. 10 , 11 ), and the name of Jerusalem already 
occurs as synonymous with the Canaanite title of J ebus. 

The meaning of the later name has l)een a subject of dis- 
pute, but Gesenius has established that the true translation of 
the word is ‘ Habitation of Peace.' To enter into a discussion 
of the fanciful derivations of the Talmudic doctors, or of the 
Fathers of the Church, would therefore serve no good purpose. 

Before proceeding to give any account of the topography of 
Jerusalem, and its gradual growth during the period before the 
Captivity ; at the time of Nehemiah ; and in the Hasmonean, and 
Herodian ages, it is necessary first to obtain a distinct idea of 
the natural site of the city ; of the names of its surrounding 
valleys ; and of the position of the springs and reservoirs named 
in the Bible. 

The topography of Jerusalem has been the subject of con- 
tinual controversy, and there is probably not a single detail of 
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its antiquities which has escaped criticism, nor a single natural 
feature, the position of which has never been disputed. The 
climax of theory was probably reached by the bold writer who 
undertook to prove that the Jerusalem of the Bible was really 
to be sought at Hebron, but several other paradoxes, almost as 
absurd, might be quoted. 

Within the last fifteen years, however, a gi*eat deal of definite 
and valuable information has been obtained. The first correct 
survey of the city was made by Captain (now Colonel) Wilson, 
R.E., in 1864. The explorations by Colonel Wan’en, R.E., 
during 1867-70 settled many disputed points conceming the 
Haram area; and in 1872 a map was constructed which shows 
the level of the surface of the rock, beneath the present surface, 
in about 200 places lying within the area of 210 acres which is 
enclosed by the present walls of Jerusalem. Seventy-five of 
these observations are within the Temple area ; several in the 
city extend over distances of 100 to 300 feet, and, fortunately, 
they are most numerous in those parts concerning which the 
lu'incipal controversies have arisen. We are thus able to base 
the pr’eseiit account of the ancient topograj^hy of the city on 
data more exact and positive than any previously acquired, and 
to read the ancient historic accounts by the light of ascertained 
facts, instead of guessing at probabilities by the aid of descrip- 
tions which, however carefully written, are still, as all written 
descriptions must be, vague where the student most requires 
exactitude, and deficient where he most wishes for details. 

The watershed of Judaea passes ’west of Jerusalem, and the 
city stands on spurs which run out of the main ridge towards the 
east. Two principal valleys enclose the site and form a junction 
on the south-east of the town : the first, on the east, being the 
Kedron, dividing Olivet from the Temple hill ; while the second, 
west and south of the city, appears to be the Biblical Ge Ben 
Hinnom. Both of these valleys are deep and narrow, with 
steep, and in places precipitous, sides. The torrent beds are 
about 500 feet below the hills on which Jerusalem is built, and 
At the junction they are 650 feet below the watershed. 

Three words are used in the Bible to distinguish the valleys 
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round Jerusalem. The term Nachal — a torrent bed — is applied 
invariably to the eastern valley, called Kedron (‘ black ’). The 
term Gai or * ravine * is used for the Valley of the Son of Hin- 
nom ; and the word Emek — meaning a broad vale — is used of 
the Valley of Rephaim, the position of which has been already 
described (Chap. III.). 

The Ge Ben Hinnom appears, as above stated, to have been 
the narrow waterless ravine bounding the site of Jerusalem on 
the south and commencing on the west as a shallow dell. Not 
only does the line of the border of J udah, which followed this 
valley and ran south of Jerusalem (Josh. 15. 8), presuppose 
such a position, but the situation of Tophet in the Valley of 
Hinnom points to the same conclusion. Tophet was the scene 
of the Worship of Moloch, and the high place of that idol is 
mentioned (2 Kings 23. 13 ) as ‘on the south of the Har-ham 
Mashekhith, which is probably the same as Har ham-Meshe- 
khah, or Mount of Anointing* (Tal. Jer. Taanith 4. 8), by 
which name the Rabbis denominate the Mount of Olives. The 
term Gai can only apply to a narrow trench or ravine, and the 
above-noticed indications of position preclude the possibility 
that either the Kedron Valley west of Olivet, or the Tyropoeon, 
which ran through, and not south, of Jerusalem, can be intended 
by the name Gc Ben Hinnom. 

Several other valley names are mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, such as the Valley of Decision (Emek Jehosaphat, Joel 3. 
S», 12), the Valley (Emek) of Dead Bodies (Jer. 31. 4o), and the 
Valley of Shaveh already mentioned, but no indication of the 
position of these places is given, and they have no topographical 
importance. The fields (Shedemoth) of Kedron were, no doubt, 
situate in the lower part of the Nachal, where it broadens 
towards its junction with the Gai. These two terms Nachal 
and Gai so often used, and to all appearance never confused, 
are valuable, as serving to indicate the position of places named 
in connection with them. 

Within the parallelogram formed by the boundary valleys, 
the hill spurs were divided by another valley of a different 
character — a broad fiat-bottomed depression swelling out at the 
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head into a round dell bounded by st^p slopes. This valley is 
called the Tyropoeon by Josephus, and the word is translated to 
mean * cheesemakers * (5 Wars 4. j). No successful attempt 
has yet been made to discover this title in the Old Testament, 
nor does the valley appear to be mentioned in the Talmud. It 
formed, however, a very important feature in the topography of 
the city. 

The direction, depth, and width of the Tyropoeon Valley 
have been fairly well determined by various observations of the 
level of the rock in its bed. In one of the great cisterns of the 
Abbey of Ste.-Marie la Grande, in the centre of modem Jerusa- 
lem, tSe rock was bared in 1873 for about 50 feet, and found to 
be at a level about 2,429 feet above the Mediterranean, descend- 
ing gradually eastwards. Two other observations, south-west 
and north-west of this point and 400 feet apart, gave respec- 
tively levels of 2,478 and 2,462 feet. At 200 feet north-east of 
the first point, a section north and south in another cistern has 
been obtained over a length of nearly 150 feet, with levels 
giving a fall of 20 feet southwards in that distance, the highest 
point being 2,440 feet above the Mediterranean. Again, 200 
feet farther east, the bottom of the valley has a level of 2,400 
feet : and by these observations it is clearly shown both that the 
valley bed falls eastwards, and that the breadth of the basin 
north and south is much greater than was supposed, before 
these observations were made ; for the d^hria over this part of 
the city has a thickness of from 40 to 50 feet, and the true 
contour has been concealed by it. 

The head of tha Tyropoeon is separated from the head of the 
Gai or Valley of Hinnom by a narrow shed running north and 
south. The level of this shed has been determined by about 
fifteen distinct observations of the rock, and averages about 
2,500 feet above the sea. The Tyropoeon runs eastwards from 
this ridge for a distance of about 500 yards, and then sweeps 
suddenly round southwards. A steep, and in places precipit- 
ous, slope exists on the right side of the valley at this comer, 
the position and height of which (more than 100 above 
the valley bed) have been determined by another set of six 
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observations of the rock, at levels varying from 2,457 to 2,427 
feet above the Mediterranean. 

At the angle another branch joins the Tyropoeon, running 
directly north-west and south-east. This is a longer and a 
narrower valley, having its head close to the main watershed. 
From the junction the united valleys run southwards and fall 
into the Nachal Kedron just above its meeting with the Ge 
Ben Hinnom. 

The careful tracing of the Tyropoeon has been the work of 
many years. The bed has been laid bare in various places from 
time to time, the levels and the direction of the fall have been 
noted, and the result of the combined observations enables us 
to speak with tolerable certitude as to the width, depth, and 
direction of the valley. The recovery of this important feature 
is the key to the right understanding of the original site of the 
city ; and the description of Josephus can easily be followed now 
that the actual levels of the various bills have been fairly well 
determined. 

Josephus (5 Wars 4. l) describes two hills on which the ori- 
ginal city stood, and a third on the north-east afterwards covered 
by the new city, and extending to the ridge of the Temple. The 
hill of the upper city was the highest and the largest ; that of the 
lower city (Akra) was gibbous-shaped : the third hill, opposite 
Aki*a, was still lower, and separated from it by a deep valley, 
%vhich was filled up with earth by the Hasmoneans, who reduced 
the height of Akra. The Tyropoeon separated the upper and 
lower city, and extended to Siloam. 

The narrow ridge which has Ix^en described as separating 
the Ge Ben Hinnom from the broad flat valley running through 
modern Jerusalem, forms an isthmus joining to the watershed 
ridge, a hill which is bounded by the two valleys. This 
hill is the largest of any of the spurs on which Jerusalem stands, 
and it is also the highest. It measures 600 yards and 
west, and about 1,000 north and south. The plateau at the 
top being about 2,540 feet above the Mediterranean. We can, 
therefore, have no hesitation in identifying this with the first 
hill mentioned by Josephus. 
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Within a radius of 250 feet round the present Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre about a dozen observations of the rock have 
been obtained. It results from the levels that the Rotunda of 
the Church an<l the Chapel of Calvary stand on a knoll at about 
2,490 feet above the sea ; and that the ground falls on north, 
south, and eant, with a steep slope, while on the west the knoll 
is joined to the isthmus which connects the larger southern hill 
with the watershed. The head of the Tyi'opoeon is thus found 
to be semicircular, and the knoll north of it has a gibbous form, 
while the isthmus connects it on the south-west. The descrip- 
tion given by Josephus of Akra thus appears to be fulfilled, 
and we can have little hesitation in identifying that hill with 
the knoll of the present Sepulchre Church. 

The third hill, on which Bezetha, or the New City, stood, 
was north of the Temple (5 Wars 4. 2 ) ; and the valley which 
separated it from Akra, and which was filled up by the Has- 
moneans, was therefore that already described as joining the 
TyropODon. Ton observations have been made along its course, 
and the depth of debris in the bottom proves to be from 40 to 
50 feet. 

The hill of Bezetha is described by Joso{)lius as ^naturally* 
lower than Akra, and that j)art included in the ancient city is 
not more than 2,500 feet above the sc^a. Akra was originally 
so much higher than the Temple as entirely to command the 
Holy House, but its height was reduced by the Hasmoneans, 
although actual survey shows that its top is still above the 
highest point on the Temple ridge. The laiter was a long spur, 
gradually narrowing southwards, and forming tlie continuation 
of the Bezetha hill, bounded by the Nachal Kedron on the east, 
and by the Tyropoeon on the west. The surface was artificially 
modified, and a ditch, cut across the naiTOwest part of the ridge, 
separated the Temple hill from Bezetha. The extreme south 
end of the spur was called Ophel (‘ the swelling ground ’), and 
sank gradually towards the boundary valleys. The eastern 
slope above the Kedron was extremely steep, and that on the 
west more gradual. ^ 

Such being the orographic features of the site, we may next 
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direct attention to the water supply, whtcih was extremely defi- 
cient. Jeinisalem possesses only one spring, which wells up 
with an intermittent action from beneath Ophel, in the nar- 
rowest part of the NTachal Kedron. There is nothing to leaa 
us to sup^wse that any other supply of living water existed at a 
former period, and indeed there is much which points to a con- 
trary conclusion. On the west of J erus§,lem rock-cut reservoii’s 
existed : on the north, surface channels conveyed the rain-water* 
to an aqueduct which led to the Temple hill. That mountain 
itself was honey-combed with gigantic reservoirs, and an aque- 
duct from Nephtoah (or Etam) was constructed by Pilajie, also 
with the object of bringing water to the temple. Other reser- 
voirs within the city are noticed by Josephus, and it thus ap- 
pears clear that Jerusalem never had any good natural water 
supply. 

The Pool of Siloam is filled from the spring before noticed ; 
and though Josephus calls it a fountain, it does not appear to 
have any source of its own, although the drainage of the Tyro- 
poeon basin makes its way into it. Whenever, therefore, we 
find terms used in Scripture which imply a spring of living 
water, it is to the spring under Ophel that reference would seem 
to be made. A single exception may be noted, however, in 
respect to this statement, for the Dragon Well (Hebrew En 
hat-Tannin ‘ snake spring *) appears to have been west of the 
city ; but even to this place Josephus gives the title Pool, and 
the reservoir intended will be shown to have been probably a 
rock-cut tank. 

Two names occur in the Old Testament applying to the 
spring of Jerusalem. The first of these is En Eogel (‘the 
fullers spring ’), which was close to the stone Zoheleth (1 Kings 
1. 9 ). The name of this stone (or rock) is still well known to 
the natives (as first discovered by M. Clermont Ganneau), under 
the Arabic form Zahweileh, applying to the cliff on which the 
modem village of Siloam or Silw^n stands. En Rogel, there- 
fore, was clearly identical with the spring which is now called 
'Ain Umm ed-Deraj (spring the mothA* of steps); known to 
Ohristians as the Virgin's Well. 
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In ihe same passage above quoted tbe name Gibon (or more 
correctly ‘the Gihon*) first appears (verses 33 and 38 ). The 
word is derived from a root meaning ‘ to burst forth.* It is 
not strictly speaking a proper name, but should be rendered 
*the spring-hefid,* or, according to Josephus, the ‘fountain* 
outside the city (7 Ant. 14. 5 ). The Targum of Jonathan ren- 
ders it by Siloam, refemng possibly to the village opposite, 
which certainly existed before the Targum was written (Luke 
13. 4 ). Solomon, therefore, when crowned at the spring-head 
of En Rogel, was in full view of Adon^h and his supporters, 
standing on the cliff of Zoheleth, only about 100 yards distant. 

The name Gihon occurs again in the time of Hezekiah, who 
stopped ‘ the stream (Mozah) of the upj)er spring (Gihon), and 
brought it down straight westwards to the city of David,* such 
being, according to Keil and other authorities, the proper trans- 
lation of the passage (2 Chron. 32. 30 ). The stream in question 
flowed in the Nachal (compare verse 4 ), and the Gihon or 
spring here called the ‘ upper,* as contrasted with the lower 
supply artificially formed by the aqueduct which Hezekiah con- 
structed, was thus apparently the same with the Gihon in the 
valley (Nachal) mentioned a little later (2 Chron. 33. 14 ). It 
appears, therefore, that in each of the three passages in which 
the word Gihon occurs, the spring intended is that of which 
the true name was En llogel, identical with the present spring 
^omSeite Silwan. 

^^e name Siloah signifies, according to Gesenius, ‘sent,* 
the meaning of artificial direction through an aqueduct. 
|[4l|y<lhe Old Testament Siloam is called a pool (Heb. and Arab 
Bvrkeh), but by Josephus a fountain (Neh. 3 15 , 5 Wars 9. 4.) 
In the New Testament the later form Siloam occurs, but the 
translation ‘ sent * connects it with the original Siloah (John 
9. 7 ). Josephus uses the later form, nor does the Arabic Sil- 
w4n retain the Hebrew guttural. 

The waters of Siloam are said to ha ve been sweet (5 Wars 4. 
l).‘ In the twelfth century, however, William of Tyre (8. 4 ) 
says that they were unsavoury ; and at the present time they are 
brackish. The reason of the change appears to be that the 
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main drain of Jerusalem now leads out into the Tyropceon im- 
mediately above the pool. 

By the preceding sketch of the physical topography of the 
site of Jerusalem, we are now prepared for the consideration of 
the monuments and fortifications which belong to its various 
historic epochs, and these may be described during four periods : 
First, from David to the Captivity ; secondly, during the time 
of Nehemiah ; thirdly, in the Hasmonean period ; and, fourthly, 
in the Herodian age. 

FirBt Period — David to the Captivity (467 Years),, 

As early as the time of David we find a lower city and a 
citadel at Jerusalem (7 Ant. 3. l). The former can be shown 
to ha,ve been the same quarter afterwards called Akra ; and the 
latter, the citadel, is expressly stated by Josephus to have been 
the same as the Upper City of his own time (5 Wars 4. l). In 
the Biblical account (2 Sam. 5. 7 - 9 ; 1 Chron. 11. 5 - 8 ) the 
citadel is called ‘ the Moimtain-castle or Acropolis of Sion,* and 
appears to have been surrounded with a fosse (Tzinnor) or ditch 
(7 Ant. 3. l). Others have understood the word to mean an 
aqueduct, along which Joab crept into the interior ; but such 
was not the view of either Josephus or the Greek translators, 
and as traces of a rocky scarp surrounding the Upper City exist 
on the east, on the north, and on the south-west, while at the 
latter corner there are remains of a fosse, the first-mentioned 
explanation appears to be the most probable. 

The name Zion is in this passage given to the citadel or 
Upper City, and the same place (‘ the fort,* Heb. Metzad) is 
said to have been called, after its captime, the City of David, 
From the fourth century downwards the name Zion has in- 
variably been applied to the larger southern hill of Jerusalem, 
but there are passages in the Bible which seem to give a wider 
application to the term. In the poetical books the name is 
used as synonymous with Jerusalem, or, indeed, as applying to 
the district round the city. The * mountains of Zion * are 
mentioned (Psalm 133. s), and in 'the 1st Book of Maccabees 
the term Mount Zion, if applied to any particular part of the 
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city, must be taken to mean the Temple hill (1 Macc. 4. 36-39 ; 

7. 33). The modern Arabic Sahyiin is the correct equivalent 
of Zion according to Gesenius — ^the meaning of the word being 
‘ sunny ^ — and a valley called Sahyun now exists 1^ miles west 
of the present city wall. It is also remarkable tliat the word 
Zion does not occur in the works of Josephus, who invariably 
replaces it by the name Jerusalem in his version of events re- 
lated in the historical books of the Old Testament. 

The name City of David is in the same way not restricted 
to the hill of the Upper City. Millo was in the City of David 
(2 Chron. 32. 5), and the Ai*k was brought up to the Temple from 
the Ci'ty of David (1 Kings 8. l), whence it appears that the 
Low^jr City was included in the term. The name Zion may 
therefore be considered to apply to the whole site of Jerusalem 
in its original condition ; and the City of David was the city as 
existing in Da vid’s time. 

A single passage has often been (pioted in support of the 
view that David’s town was on Ophel, south of the Temple. 
The Authorised Version (2 Chron. 32. 3o) speaks of Hezekiah's 
aqueduct from the Gihoii iis leading to the ‘ west side of the 
City of David,’ which should in such a case be placed on the 
hill pierced by the rock-cut channel. It has, however, been 
ah’eady noticed that the natural translation of the words ac- 
cording to competent authority is ‘ westwards to (Marabah al) 
the City of David,’ whicrh would indicate the hill of the Upper 
City towards which the channel leads. 

It is highly probable that at different times and by different 
writers the terms Zion and City of David wore used in different 
senses; but the rare occurrence of the first term in the historir^il 
boolis, and its frequent use in the Psalms and by the Prophets, 
shows it to have been a poetical title for Jerusalem, while it is 
clear that the application of the latter term cannot be restricted 
to the limits of the Upper City. 

The first Jewish fortifications erected at Jerusalem embraced 
a placd called Millo in the City of David. The word is always 
used with the article in the Hebrew, and comes from a root 

z 
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meaning * to fill/ The Greek translation invariably rendei s it 
by Akra, and as this is the most ancient known indication of 
the position of * the Millo/ it must be regarded as the best 
evidence we possess. Josephus in the same way paraphrases 
the passage concerning David’s wall roimd Millo by the desciip- 
lion of * buildings round about the Lower City’ (7 Ant, 3. 2.) 
which he identifies with Akra (5 Wars 6. i). The House of 
Millo is mentioned (2 Kings 12. 20) in the time of Joash as 
near the ‘ descent of Sillah,’ which may, ]>erhaps, be the same as 
the ^ steps from the City of David’ (Neh. 3. l.'s), for the word 
Hillah means * steps ’ (Scala, Gesenius), or, according to others, 

‘ a causeway’ ; or Sillah may be identical with the ‘causeway of 
going up’ leading to the west side of the Temple (1 Chron. 26. 
16 ). In either case the identification of Millo with Akra is 
confirmed. 

The references to the walls of Jerusalem before the time of 
Nehemiah are scanty and vague. After the building epoch of 
David and Solomon, no change appears to have occurred for 140 
years, until Uzziah built towei*s at the Corner (3ate, the A^alley 
Gate, and the turning of the wall (2 Chron. 26. 9 ). About half 
a century later Jotham began a wall on Ophel (2 Chron. 27. o), 
and nearly a century later figain, Manasseh continued this work, 
and carried it round to the Fish Gate on the noith of the city 
(2 Chron. 33. u). The position of the various places thus 
noticed is best understood by the description of their relative 
positions at the time when Nehemiah lestored the woik of the 
later Kings of Judah. The general direction in which the city 
appears to have spread was towards the east and the noifh-east, 
probably because of the proximity of the Temple enclosur e, and 
also because the west side of the city was less easily defended, 
the ground being flatter and the approach easier than on the 
east. 

Before the Ophel spur had been enclosed the spring of En 
Rogel was left 400 yards outside the city wall. This was, how- 
ever, by no means an unusual occurrence in ancient cities. The 
spring of Shiloh was distant tliree-quarters of a mile from the 
town, and Keilah stool on a liill at a distance from the 
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springs which supplied it greater than that from En Rogel to 
Jerusalem. 

In the time of Hezekiah, however, al)Out 50 yearL after the 
Ophel wall had been commenced, it was determined to form a 
communication from the city to the spring, and to dote up the 
outlet ( f the latter so as to prevent its being used by tui eneniy 
from without (2 Chron. 32. 4-3o). Hezekmh’s conduit led 
w estwai-ds from the Gihon to a pool which was hew’n at the 
same time (2 Kings 20. 2 o). The conduit remains, still convey- 
ing water to the Pool of Siloam ; and a rock-cut shaft from 
the ne^hbourhood of the old wall on Ophel leads to the Gihon. 
The latter is probably the work intended by the Son of Sirach, 
who says, ‘ Plzukius fortified his city, and brought in w^atei* into 
the midst tl oreof ’ (Ecclus. 48. 17). 

An oldei pool appcjirs to have existed close to that m.ide by 
TIezekiah at Siloam. It is apparently that called Solomon’s 
Pool by Jose])hus (5 Wars 4. 2), and Isaiah speaks of ‘the 
I’eservoir for the waters of the old pool’ made in the time of 
Hezekiah (22. 1 1). 

An old pool still exists in ruins immediately below the Pool 
of Siloam and tin's appears to be the one intended, lor in the 
passage just quoted (v. 9) Isaiah spetiks of the gathering together 
of the waters of the /ower pool. A rock-cut channel leads from 
Siloam to the large*r and older reservoir, and this is perhaps 
‘ the conduit of the Upper Pool,’ (Isaiah 36. 2), beside which 
llabshekeh stood in the highway of the fuller’s field, for the 
word used for highway is the same which occuis in connection 
with Millo and the Temple. 

It seems, at all events, clear that Siloam was the pool hewn 
by Hezekiah at the west end of his aqueduct from the Gihon, and 
that an older reservoir had previously existed near the junction 
of the Tyropoeon wdth the Nachal Kedron. 

As early as the 1 4th century the sites of what w^ere termed 
Upper and Lower Gihon were placed on the west side of Jeru- 
salem at the two grext tanks now called Birket Mamilla and 
Birket es Sult^in. The term Gihon Ciinnot, however, be ap- 
plied to a rain-water tank, as the w^oid means a spring head. 

2 ? 
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ftirket Mamilla (said to have Ijeen named from St. Mamilla, 
whose church existed near it in 867 A.D.), is possibly the Beth 
Mamela of the Talmud (Tal. Bah. Erubin 51 6, Snnhedrin 24 a) 
As I’Ogards the Bii“kot es-Sult^n, we find it stated in the Citez 
de Jherasalem (dating a little after 1187 a.d.) that it was 
constructed by tlie Germans. In the Caitulary of the Holy 
Sej)ulchre under date 1177 a.d. it is called Lacus Germaiii. In 
accounts of the city written before the 12th century it is never 
mentioned, and we may safely conclude that it formed no part 
of the w ater supply system of ancient Jerusalem. 

The Royal Palace and the Tombs of the Kings of Jud^vh next 
rtMjuire a short notice ; the position of both having been a 
matter of much controversy. 

Solomon’s Palace w^as a large building, containing a judgment 
hah, a hartni or women’s apartment, a. portico, and othej“ 
structures. It was situated above and outside the City of David 
(1 Kings 9. 24 , 2 Olu'oii. 8. 1 1). We c:in hardly doubt, therefore, 
that it is the same place called afterwards the King’s High House 
by the court of the prison (Nch. 3. 25 ), which is mentioned as 
situate south of the Temple. A gate called the Higher Gate 
Jed apparently from this palace to the House of the Lord 
(2 (Jlii'on. 23. 2o ) ; and the Hoi’se Gate, or entrance by which 
the horses came into the king’s house (2 Kings 11. 16), was im- 
mediately outside the Temple. 

Both the High Gate of Benjamin and the Horse Gate are 
noticed in such a way as to make it clear that they were on 
the east side of Jerusalem (Jer. 31. 40 , Neh. 3. 28 , Zech. 14. lo), 
and Josephus places the latter by the Valley of Cedron (9 Ant. 
7. s). By Ezekiel also the jrroximity of the royal palace to the 
Temple is indicated (43. 8) ; and as the Horse Gate was south of 
the Temple (Neh. 3. 28 ), we have little difficulty in determining 
the general position of the royal palace as standing on the 
Temple mountain south of the Holy House. 

It is not known at what time this palace was finally de- 
stroyed; hut it is never mentioned by Josephus in the later 
j>eriod of Jew'ish history, and the royal cloister of Herod’s 
Temple enclo.sure appeai-s to have occupied its site. 
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The neighbourhood of Siloani seems to have become the 
roy al quarter of J erusalem. The King’s Garden was by the 
wall of the|K)ol (Neh. 3. 15 ). The king’s wine presses were appa- 
rently in the same locality (Zech. 14. lO), and a place of sepul- 
ture, Hhe held of burial of the kings’ (2 Chron. 26. 23) ap- 
pear t to have been within the royal garden of Uzzah (2 Kings 
21. 26), which Wiis no doubt the same place as the King’s 
Gai'den (Jer. 39. 4 ). Thus at a later period w(^ hud the sepul- 
chres of David, mentioned in the same connection, and a])- 
paiently situated on Ophel above Siloah (Neh. 3. 16); these 
canrot, howevoi*, l)e the royal tombs mentioned so frequently 
as being within the City of Da vid. 

It appc'ars, in fact, pre.tty certain that two royal cemeteries 
existed, one within Jerusalem and one outside near Siloam. In 
the former, nine famous monarchs were entombed, namely, 
David, Solomon, Rehoboam, Abijam, Jchoshaphat, Amaziah, 
Jotham, Hezekiali, and Josiah. In the other, IJzziah, Manassoh, 
and Amon wore buried, in a- garden outside tho city belonging 
to the royal palace. This place is called ‘ the field of biuial 
belonging to the kings ’ (2 Chron. 26. 2 a), 

It is most inteivsting to enquire where the nine more famous 
kings wore entombed ; but of this we have no exact indication 
in the Bible, though the place was apparently well known as 
late as the time of Christ (Acts 2. 20 , 16 Ant. 7. 1.) 

From the Talmud wo learn that all tombs were outside Je- 
rusalem, except those of the family of Da\ id, and that of tin 
prophetess Huidah (Tosiphta, Baba Bathra., chap. 1) although 
it was not considered certain whether some ‘tomb of the depth ’ 
or hidden sepulchre might not exist unknowni beneath the sui'-* 
face (Parah 3. 2 ). 

It is remarkable that one undisputed Jewish tomb still 
exists in such a position as to have been certainly within the 
City of David, because it stands almost on the top of the knoll 
of Akra or Millo. This is the so-called tomb of Nicodemus, 
immediately outside the Rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre Church ; 
and it is yet more remarkable that in its original condition, before 
it was partly de.stroyed, this tomb must have been just made to 
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contain nine bodies, placed in Kokim or graves cut according to 
the oldest arrangement employed by the Jews. Josephus also 
mentions as a peculiarity of the tombs of the kings that some 
of the coffins were buried, beneath the surface, so as to be un- 
seen even by those standing within the monument (7 Ant. 15. 3)- 
J ust such n-n arrangement exists in the tomb under considera- 
tion, the flooi* of which is sunk so that the graves on one side 
are on a lower tier. 

It seems, therefore, quite possible that tlie Cliurch of the 
Holy Sepulchre preserves the monument of the nine chief 
kings of Jerusalem : for the tradition which places their tombs 
on the hill of the upper city is of late origin, nor have*^ any 
indications of ancient tombs been discovered in that locality. 

One or two scattered notices of jdaces in Jerusalem occur in 
the earlier books of the Old Testament, which may be briefly 
noticed. 

The Gate Sur (2 Kings 11. e) was apparently in the Temple 
enclosure, as was also the New Gate (Jer. 26. lo), which was 
apparently the same as the High Gate already noticed (Jer. 36. 
io), which foimed the royal entry from the palace. It is also 
called the High Gate of Benjamin (tier. 20. 2, see also 2 Kings 
15. 36, 2 Chron. 23. 2o, 27. 3). 

A place called Mi shnah, rendered ‘college’ and ‘second’ 
(2 Kings 22. 14, Zeph. 1. lo), also existed in Jerusalem, and 
seems to have been probably a quarter of the city. The Prison 
was close to the Eoyal Palace. The Bakers Street (Jer. 37. 21 ), 
and the ‘ graves of the common people ’ (Jer. 26. 23) are also 
mentioned, but their positions as well as that of the ‘ tliird 
entry ’ (Jer. 38. li) are quite unknown. 


Second Period — The Restoratioyis of Nehemiah (407 Years), 

The topographical chapters of the Book of Nehemiah are the 
second, third, and twelfth. The building of the city wall is 
described from the north-east, westwards, soiithwai'ds, east- 
wards, and northwards. The various points enumerated are 
as follows : — 
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(1) , The Sheep Gate was probably that by which the sacri- 
fices were brought to the Temple. 

(2) , Towers of Meah and Hananeel. These may probably 
have formed part of the castle north of the Temple, which was 
afterwards rebuilt under the name Antonia. Hananeel is 
noticed in another passage (Zech. 14. lo), apparently as marking 
the north-east corner of the wall of Jerusalem. That a foi*tress 
did exist on the Temple hill at this time is to be inferred from 
the mention of ‘the palace* {llimh, more correctly castle) 
‘ which appertained to the house ’ (that is to the Temple), and 
which/ormed part of the fortifications of Jerusalem (Neh. 2. s). 
At a later period the name Baris is noticed by Josephus as 
applying to the citadel re])laced by Antonia (1 Wars 3. 3), and 
tlie word Birah is used in the Talmud apparently with the same 
meaning (Middoth 1, 9 , Tamid 1. l, Zebakhim 12. . 3 ). 

(3) , The Fish Gale^ according to a Targum (2 Chron. 33. 
u), was a gate where a fish-market existed. It was, no doubt, 
oji the main road to the sea, wliich in the ancient times left 
Jerusalem from the north (cf. Neh. 13. le). 

(4) , The Old Gate was Ijetween the last and the next, as is 
shown by another passage (Neh. 12. 39 ). • 

The name Yeshanah (‘ old *) is veiy probably connected with 
the name Mislinah (Zeph. 1. lo), which is also noticed in con- 
nection with the Fish Gate. 

(5) , The Gate of Ephraim was 400 cubits from the Corner 
Gate (2 Chron. 25. 23 ). 

(6) , The Broad Wall, 

(7) , The Tower of the Furnaces {or Ovens), 

(8) , The Gate of the Valley (Gai), The Hebrew name indi- 
cates its position as being the gate leading to the Ge Ben llinnom. 
It is also mentioned (Neh. 2. 13 ) as facing the Dragon’s Spring, 
and we can have little hesitation ni supposing that the Dragon's 
Spring, or Well (En), is the same place called the Serpent’s 
Pool by Josephus (5 Wars 3. 2 ). The latter reservoir was clo>>e 
to cerfinn monuments erected by Herod, and we loam from the 
account of Titus’s wall of circumvallation that Herod’s monu- 
ment lay westwards of the place called the Camj^ of the 
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Assymns, which was north-west of Jerusalem, and not far from 
the wall of Nehemiah (5 Wars 7. 2). It is possible that the 
])resent Bii*ket Mamilla may be the Dragon^s Well, or that the 
spiing or reservoir (whichever it was) is now buried, and was 
closer to the city. It is not possible, however, to place either 
the Dragon’s Well or the (rate of the Gai (Valley) very far 
south of the line of the present road entering the Jaffa Gate. 

(9) , The Corner Gate. Is mentioned by Jeremiah as being 
on the side of Jerusalem opposite to llananeel (31. as), the 
two places indicating the extreme breadth of the city. By 
Zechariah it is called the First Gate (Zech. 14. lo). Th^e most 
probable position is shown on the Map. 

(10) , llie Duwj Gate was distant 1,000 cubits from the 
Valley Gate (Neh. 3. 13). This^ distance measured along the 
west wall of Jeiusalem from the Jaffa Gate in the direction of 
the ancient rock scarj) with towers, which marks the old south- 
west corner of the city, reaches Jis far as the road which now 
leads up from the valley. The place called Bethso by Josephus, 
which is best rendered ‘ House of Dung ’ (Bethzua), must have 
been in the same locality, beirig between Hippicus and the 
south-west corner of the wall (5 Wars 4. 2 ). 

(11) , Gate of the Fountain {or Sirring), probably was named 
from the Valley of the Fountain (5 Wars 12. 2 ), and we are 
thus brought to the south-east comer of the city. 

There is some reason for sui)posing that two walls existed 
in the neighboimhood of Siloam. Josephus says that Manasseh 
‘added another wall to the former’ (10 Ant. 3, 2 ), and this 
fortification is spoken of in the Bible as ‘ outside the city of 
David’ (2 Chron. 33. 14 ). At the time of the siege of Jeru- 
salem, by Titus, Siloam was so far outside the city walls that 
the Homans were able to obtain water from it (5 Wars 9. 4 ), 
and the line of fortification ran on the hill above the pool 
(5 Wars 4, 2 ). The gate between two walls, and the ditch be- 
tween two walls (2 Kings 25. 4, Isaiah 22. 11 ) were in this 
same vicinity, and the ‘ Wall of the Pool of Siloah ’ (Neh. 3. 
15 ), might even be thought to enclose that pool. 

The various descriptions ai-e too vague to allow of our 
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tracing the line very accumtely in this part ; but it seems nob 
improbable that a lower wall close to the pool, and an older 
line of fortification higher on the hill, existed in the time of 
Nehemiah. And, indeed, before the city fortifications were 
extended eastwards to include Ophel, the ancient ramparts 
would most probably have run along the crest of the westoin 
hill, instead of descending towards Siloam in order to cross the 
Tyropoeon V;iiley. 

(12) , Thv. Stairs f rom the City of David probably descended 
the side or bed of the Tyropoeon, leading from the lower city , 
for the^wall ascended near them from the Fountain Gate, and 
trended eastw^ards towards the next mentioned gate (Keh. 
12. 37). 

(13) , The Turning of the Wall was apparently tlie place 
where the wall began to run northwards, and seems to ha\'e 
been near the next point. 

(14) , The Water Gate was no doubt situated near the rock 
tunnel, which descends from the hill of Ophel to the interior of 
the spring of En Rogel. 

(15) , 71ie Projecting Totoer, The foundations of this tower, 
with poi'tions of the ancient wall of Ophel, were discovered by 
Uaptain Warren nor*th of the rock-cut channel just noticed. It 
is most interesting to note that the wall was not founded on 
live rock — as aj*e the rainj)art walls of tlie Temple enclosure — 
but built on clay, some 3 or 4 feet above the rock. The stones 
also appear to have been })reviously used, and about 20 feet of 
the lowest part of the wall is made of rough rubble. These 
details seem to indicate the hasty reconstruction of the time of 
Nehemiah. 

(16) , The Prison Gate (Neh. 12. 39) was probably by ‘the 
Court of the Prison,’ which was near the Royal Palace (Neh. 3. 
25). It may be supposed that this gate led out eastwards, from 
the enclosure which contained at that time the Temple and the 
Palace. 

(17) , The Gate of MiphJead (‘ i*eview, meeting, or muster’). 

(18) , The Corner^ probably the north-east corner of the 
Temple enclosure, near the Sheep-gate. 
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The eleven gates thus eniimoi-ated are all which seem cer- 
t/iinly to have belonged to the outer walls, and they may all be 
identified as on the lines of existing paths. There were several 
others not mentioned by ISTehemiah, such as the High Gate of 
Benjamin, and the Horse Gate, both of which have been already 
jioticed as belonging to the Iloyal Palace. The gate Harsith 
(rendered ‘ dung,* or ‘ pottery,* or * east *) is also mentioned by 
Jeiemiah (19. 2 ) in connection with the Ge ben Hinnom. 

Without the assistance of existing ruins, or without the 
j)lainer description of the course of the city walls by Josephus, 
it would be impossible to lay down the course of Hel^emiah's 
wall witli any accuracy. But Josephus tolls us that the walls 
of the Upj)er City were very ancient, and we have no reason to 
suppose that those erected by Nehemiah had been destroye<l 
before the time of Herod. The lino described by Josephus was 
pi'obably the same restored by Nehemiah, and was that origin- 
ally built by the kings from Solomon to Manasseh. The rock 
scarps on which it stood are still visible in places, and on the 
hill of Ophel the wall itself, buried beneath debris, is still stand- 
ing to a great height. The only place where the line cannot be 
very clearly followed is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Hiloam, where further exploration is much needed. 

Third Period — The Ilasmoneans (133 Y€o>rs). 

Considerable alterations in the topography of Jerusalem 
were made by the Hasmonean princes. Simon built a wall in 
the midst of the city to exclude the market-place from the gar- 
rison (13 Ant. 5. 11 , 1 Macc. 12. 36 ). Its exact position is 
nowhere described, but it is possible that the same wall is afbei*- 
wards described by Josephus as the north quai-ter of the first 
wall. 

John Hyreanus built or more probably repaired Baris (18 
Ant. 4. 3 ) ; and during the Hasmonean period the Akra citadel 
was demolished, and the ground on which it had stood was 
levelled, the valley east of it being filled up with the debris 
(13 Ant. 6. 7, 5 Wars 4. l). This was a work of considerable 
magnitude, and three whole years were occupied in completing 
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it. The object was to make it impossible for any fortress built 
on Akra sigain to command a view of the interior of the Temple 
courts. 

The Palace of. the Hasmoneans in the Upper City will be 
noticed later. 

Fourth Period — The Ilerodian Age (108 Years), 

Of the condition of the city in this latei* period we have 
numerous accounts in the works of Josejjhns and in the Talnxiid. 
Wo may consider in order the walls, the quarters, the palaces, 
the pubjic buildings, and the tombs of the city, with the water 
supply as existing at the time of the gi*oat siege. 

The position of the three Royal Towers, Hippicus, Phasae- 
lus, and Mariamne, is the key to Josephus’s account of the walls 
of Jerusalem. They were on the north side of the First Wall, 
and adjoined to the Royal Palace (5 Wars 4. 4 ). They were in 
the Upper City (6 Wars 9. i), as was Herod’s Palace (1 Wars 
21. i) ; and the latter was near the west (juarter (6 Wars 8. i). 

The Upper City, as we have already seen, was that part of 
Jerusalem standing on the higher southern hill. The Royal 
Towers were in the noHh-west angle of this hill, and the present 
citadel of Jerusalem occupies the same site. Hippicus must 
apparently have been farthest west of the three, l^ecause the 
Third Wall also started from it ; and the western tower of the 
citadel (measuring 40 by 50 feet) may, perhaps, represent the 
site. Phasaelus was the largest of the three (40 cubits, or 
about 53 feet, square) ; it stood on a solid base of equal height, 
and had an outer cloister, or covered way, 10 cubits above the 
base. The description applies in a remarkable manner to the 
great tower called David^s Tower in the modern citadel, the 
base of which is solid, and now covered with a sloping scarp, 
appai*ently Crusading work, above which is a breastwork cover- 
ing a passage which runs round the tower outside. David’s 
tower measures 55 feet north and south, but on the west it is 
joined to other bitlldings. The sloping scarp rises from a fosse, 
partly filled with rubbish. 

The third tower, Mariamne, was the smallest and least lofty, 
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being only 20 cubits square, and 30 high ; its exact position is 
not now recognisable. 

From the description given by Tacitus * of Jerusalem, we 
learn fchjit the towers situated on rock scarps oi‘ crags were only 
half the height of those on level ground. In the south-west 
corner of ancient Jerusalem the rock scarps on which the towers 
once stood are still in existence, and we may naturally suppose 
that the solid bases of the Hoy al Towers were also of rock. Hip- 
])icus and Phasaelus were of equal height (50 cubits), but their 
bases were respectively .‘>0 and 40 cubits high. Mariamne was 
30 cubits high, with a base of 20 cubits. It seems mpst pro- 
)>able that the tops of the towers were on one level, and that 
the slope of the rock caused these differences in the heights of 
the bases. 

Josephus calls the first w^all of the city ‘ the Old Wall,’ and 
attributes it to David and Solomon. From Hippicus it ran to 
the west cloister of tlie Temple, reaching the Xystus, or Gym- 
nasium, and the (Council House, the position of which will be 
discussed later. On the west side the wall ran through Bethso, 
(probably the Dung Gate of Nehemiah), to the Gate of the Es- 
senes, and thence to Siloam. The south-w’^est corner of the city is 
<lefined by the existing remains already noticed of a sti'ong i^ock 
scarp with jrrqj acting tower bases, which were fully explored in 
1874-5. The rock wall is about 50 feet in height, and the 
towei's 40 feet square and 400 feet apaid, with flights of rock- 
hewn st('p.s, and cisterns, as described by Josephus (5 'Wars 4. 3). 
Immediately east of the south-east tower is a rock-cut fosse, 
which seems to have led to a gate, but further excavation is 
here needed. From the north-west tower the scarp extends 
northw^ard in the sam(5 line with the present west wall of 
Jerusalem. 

Above the fountain of Siloam the old wall bent and ran to 
Solomon’s Pool, where it bent again and reached to Ophel and 
the Eastern Cloister of the Temple. This description is, how- 
ever, unfortunately vague, and without furtWfer excavation it is 
impossible exactly to lay down the line in this part. The 

* Antuihf Book 1, <’i<ap. 11. 
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Ophel wall was traced by Captain Warren for about 700 feet 
fj'om the south-east corner of the Temple enclosure, when no 
furtlier traces could be found. It is possible that the rocky 
scarp immediately west of the Pool of Siloam, and about 100 
feet above it, may have formed the foundation of the ancient 
line of fortitlciitiou ; but the point where the south-east corner 
existed can only be fixed by dcteimina-tion of the position of 
Solomon’s Pool, and as to this wo cannot at present feel certain. 
Solomon’s Pool is verj^ probably the King’s Pool of Nehemiah 
(2. u), wliich seems to have been the Old Pool })elow Siloam. 
It is difficult to conceive tliat th(‘ city walls can have been 
brought so near the level of the valley b(‘ds, and not easy to 
understand wliere the wall can ha.ve crossed the deep Tyropceoii ; 
at the same time the ‘going up of the wall’ from the neigh- 
bourhood of Siloam to the Water Cate on the east, is distinctly 
mentioned by !Nehemiali (12. 37), and even at the lowest point 
it would have been from 40 to 80 feet above the valley. 
Josephus in another jiassage also appears to indicjite a low 
position for tlio wall (5 Wai-s 6. l), and says that it extended 
eastwards from Siloam. 

Tlie course of the Second Wall may be considered the prin- 
cipal subject of controversy in Jcrusilcrn topography, and the 
ivason is that but little information on the subject is available. 
It began at the (bite (ilennath, belonging to the First Wall ; it 
only surrounded the uortli quarter of the city, and curved round 
(such is the strict iiicauing of the CJreek) to Antonhi. 

The north cpiartcr here mentioned is presumably the lower 
city ; and as the position of Akra has l)een fairly determined, 
the line of the wall should bo drawn so as to include that hill. 
Another indication may be obtained from the proportion of the 
number of towers on the wall. The First Wall had 60 and the 
Second 14. We do uot, however, know whether the distances 
apart were uniform. 

The Gennath Gate has lx)en. variously explained to be the 
' garden gate,’ leading to Herod’s palace or the Gohennah gate, 
leading to the valley so named, and thus identical with the 
Valley Gate of Neheiiiiuh. In either case it would be neai 
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Hippicus. The tracing of the Tyropceon bed, and the discovery 
of its unsuspected width and depth, render it impossible to 
place the starting point of the Second Wall very far east of 
Hippicus, for it is, from a military point of view, impossible to 
suppose that the wall crossed the deep valley, leaving an isthmus 
of high land unprotected immediately outside. The natural 
course would have been along the ridge of the isthmus and so 
west of Akra ; and the narrowness of the shed limits the position 
of the wall to the immediate neighbourhood of the Royal Towers. 

The indications afforded by the rock levels are in accordance 
with many incidental references to the wall by Josephu^ whicli 
may be briefly summed up. 

On the west side of the city, opposite a postern which led 
from Hippicus, was the monument of JohnHyrcanus the High 
priest (5 Wars 6. 5 , 7. 2.) It was here that the 15th Legion 
made its attack, directed against the Hi^per City (5. 9. 2) and 
the palace of Herod (6. 8. l). The pool Amygdalon (or ‘towei* 
pooL) was 30 cubits from the High i)riest’s monument and here 
in the ‘north quarter^ of the city the 10th Legion made its 
banks, assisting the 15th in their attack on the Upper City. We 
can have little hesitation in identifying Amygdalon with the 
large rock-cut pool north of the present citadel, and now ctilled 
Hammiin el-Batrak. 

John’s monument was, therefore, a[)parently some 40 feet 
west of the pool so identified, and the thi*ee walls of Jerusalem 
seem to have passed near the monument (5 Wars 6. 2). The 
starting point of the Second Wall is thus to be sought not far 
from the tower Hippicus, and the Gennath Gate may possibly 
be the postern by which an aqueduct came in to the towers 
(5 Wars 7. 2 ), of which aqueduct remains still exist near the 
present Jafhi gate. In this case the Amygdalon pool was inside 
the Second Wall, which agrees with its not being noticed in 
the account of the great siege before the Second Wall was taken. 

If the line thus indicated for the Second Wall be correct, 
the present site of the Holy Sepulchre and the ancient tomb near 
it, already described, lay within the city at the time of Christ. 
The existence of this ancient tomb has been sometimes taken as 
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evidence for another course of the wall, because the Mishna 
(Baba Bathiu, 2. 9 ) says that ‘corpses, and s€jpulchres, and 
tanneries are separated from the city fifty cubits/ 

Such an argument would have force as showing that a 
monument of late date, like that of the High priest John, was 
jirobably outside the city; but the Jews were by no means 
ceitain that more ancient tombs did not exist hidden beneath 
the surface inside the walls of Jerusal(3m, and they took many 
precautions founded on such a supposition(see Parah 3. 2 ). 

Yet further, it has been shown that the ancient sepulchre in 
question has some claim to be considered that of the nine kings 
of Juddh; and its existence, instead of militating against the 
supposed line of the wall, thus ad<ls to its likelihood ; for the 
Tosiphta (Baba Bathra, 1) states that the tombs of the family 
of David wer(^ within the walls of Jerusalem. 

A question concerning ^hich vaiions authorities have main 
tained such cx)ntrary views, e^n only be settled by the actual 
recovery of the wall. It is to be feared, however, that the 
desire to establish the genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre on 
the one hand, and the wish to disprove it on the other, have 
been active motives in. most of the controversies which have 
been carried on regai’ding the course of the Second Wall. 

The Third Wall of Jerusalem was commenced by Agrip))i, 
and finished just before the great siege. It was consequently 
not in existence in the time of Christ ; but the new city which 
it enclosed (when built only 10 years later) must have been 
already spreading as a suburb at the time of the Crucifixion, 
and the place of public execution would no doubt have been 
outside it. The line of the Second Wall has not therefore, in 
I'eality, the amount of importance attributed to it in connection 
with the site of Calvary, although the existence of any ancient 
wall dating from the time of Chi*ist, and indoaing the present 
traditional site^ is fatal to its claims. The suburb of the new 
city extended principally north of the Teiople ; but the large area 
enclosed by the Third Wall to the west and north-west of the 
Holy Sepulchre Church shows that this site was probably sur- 
rounded by buildings as early as the time of the Crucifixion. 
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The Third Wall began at Hippicus, and I'oached to the octa- 
gonal tower Psephinus, which stood at the north-west comer of 
the wall (5 Wars 4. .s), and on very high ground, commanding 
a view of the mountains of Arabia. It is probable that the 
high ground near the present Ilussian Cathedral is thus in- 
dicated ; whence the mountains south-east of Petra are 
distinctly visible when covered with snow. The statement that 
the Mediteiranean could also be seen from it is, however, an 
error on the part of Josephus, for the sea is not visible from 
any place near Jerusalem. 

From Pse])hinus, the Third Wall ran eastwards until gpposite 
the monuments of Helena, Queen of Adiabene, w'hich were about 
three furlongs from the city (20 Ant. 4. a). A gate and towers, 
called the Women’s Towers, existed at this point (5 Wars 2. 2). 
Helena’s monument is mentioned by St. Jerome (Epit. Paulie) 
as situated east of the gi*eat north road from Neapolis ; and Pau- 
sanias * mentions the rolling stone of the door. It seems pro- 
bable, therefore, that the monument intended is that now” called 
Kabur es-Salatau (Sultan’s tombs), or Kabur el-Moluk (Tombs 
of the Kings), a monument which is dated by architects as 
belonging to the Ist century of oui* era. In this monument, 
the sarcophagus of Meleka Sarah (Queen Sarah) w as discovered 
by M. de Saulcy, with an inscription in letters approaching 
square Hebrew. The system of tomb chamber's seems to have 
belonged to the royal family of Adiabene, several of whom be- 
came converts to Judaism. 

From the Women’s Towers the Third Wall extended to the 
Koval Caverns, and passed through or over them. The gi'cat 
quarries, whence the Temple stones were hewn, seem heie to 
be intended by Josephus ; and the line of the wall thence 
to the Tower of the Comer, where it turned south toward.s 
the Temple, seems to have coincided with that of the gi*eat 
rocky scarp with its outer ditch, which forms the foundation of 
the modern city wall. 

The number of towers on the Third Wall was 90, and they 


* Greda Dcsrnpt. 8. is. 
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were 200 cubits apart, according to JcJsephus. This would give 
a length of 8,(K)0 yards for the whole of the wall; but the 
circuit of Jerusalem, according to Josephus, was 33 furlongs, or 
6,600 yards. The two statements are evidently inconsistent) 
and some exaggeration or error has probably occurred in the 
cjise of tlie Third Wall. The measurements given by Josephus 
are, however, I'arely veiy exact, and generally (as in desciibing 
Caesarea, Samai*ia, and Jotapata) they err on the side of over- 
statement. They weie probably not based on actual measme- 
nient in the first instance : they were written down in Rome — 
those in the Wars about a.d. 75, those in the Antiquities as 
late as a.d. 93. They have suffered much in the hands of 
copyists ; and thus, even without accusing him of intentional 
exaggeration, they must be considered of little value when they 
disagree with actual measurement of existing monuments. 

No possible plan of Jerusalem, in accordance with the de- 
scription by Josephus, will give a circuit much over 5,700 
yai-ds, or 28 furlongs. And the length of the Third Wall 
appears to have been actually about 2,500 yards, or not much 
more than three-tenths of that given by Josephus. The line of 
the wall of circumvallation by Titus (5 Wars 12. 2), which wa^ 
no doubt made as short as possible, seems to have had a total 
length of about 5,200 yards, or 26 furlongs ; but by Josephus 
it is stated at 39 furlongs. Actual survey at Jerusalem, as in 
other places in Palestine, thus tends to show the inaccuracy of 
Josephus’s measurements. 

The city was divided into quarters, as already described. 
The term Upper Market, applying to the Upper City, is also 
found in the Talmud (Shekalim 8. i), and it is there said to have 
been inhabited by heathen fullers. The Lower Market (Suk 
hat-Tahtun) is also noticed (Tosiphta, Sanhedrin 14) and 
appears to have been in the Lower City ; and two places or 
quarters, called the two Bezain (or Bezm. Tosiphta, Sanhe- 
drin 3) are mentioned, but without any indication sufficient to 
fix their position. Nor can we say where the market of the 
wool -merchants and that of the fatteners were placed (Erubiii 
10. 9 j compare 5 Wars 8. i). 


A A 
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The population of Jei*usaleni is stated by Josephus to have 
been 3,000,000 during the siege, and by Tacitus it is given as 
600,000, whereas the present population is only 22,000. The 
average area of house room in the city is now about 7 square yards 
per soul. The area of the ancient city was less than 2,000,000 
square yards, and from this we must take perhaps half for the 
Temple, the streets, and the public places, gardens, palaces, and 
orchards within the walls. The city could thus easily have held 

300.000 souls as an ordinary population, and the estimate of 

600.000 given by Tacitus ' as that during the siege seems to bo 
within the bounds of probability, whereas the higher number 
quoted by Josephus appears most probably exaggerated” repre- 
senting more than half the tobil pcpulation of Palestine at the 
time of David. 

The public buildings of the city next claim attention, 
among which the Xystus may bo noticed fii’st. This place was 
probably the same as the Gymnasium which was established by 
the High priest Jason before the revolt (1 Macc. 1. u, 12 Ant 

5. l). It was situated in the valley under the west wall of the 
Temple enclosure (6 Wars 6. 2 ), and had gates above it in that 
wall. It appears to have been not far from the great Tyropceou 
bridge, and was evidently north of it. It seems probable that 
the Hippodrome mentioned in other passages (2 Wars 3. 1 ) 
may have been the same place. The remains of the Xystus 
are perhaps connected with the ancient chamber discovered by 
Captain Warren near the pool el-Burak, north of the Jews* 
wailing place. 

Among other public buildings a theatre, erected by Herod 
in Jerusalem (15 Ant. 8. 1 ), is mentioned; and the Coimcil 
House and Archives are also noticed (6 Wars 6. 3 ), both appa- 
rently in the Lower City, and the fii*st near the Xystus (5 Wars 
4. 1 ). In the Lower City also, not far above Siloam, was the 
palace of the royal family of Adiabene (5 Wars 6. 1 , 6 Wars 

6. S). 

Jt appears that the Hasmonean princes built themselves a 
* Hist. 5. 18 . 
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palace in the Upper City towards the east. This was afterwards 
enlarged by Agrippa. It was above and in sight of the Xystus 
and close to the Tyropceon bridge. It was at such a height as 
to command a view into the Temple, and must therefore have 
stood near the top of the mountain (20 Ant. 8. 11,2 Wars 16. 3). 
Herod’s palace in tlie Upper City near the Koyal Towers was 
distinct from the one thus described, and the Upper City had 
thus two palaces ; while the fortress of Antonia — the Praitorium 
of Pilate — formed a third royal residence. 

The principal sepulchral monuments of the city included 
the royal sepulchres of the kings of J iidah, inside the city ; the 
monument of the High priest John outside, on the west ; the 
tomb t)f Helena on the north, at a distance of 3 furlongs ; the 
monument of King Alexander (Janneus), apparently on the 
east, and very probably to be identified with the Tantur rar'6n, 
or Absolom’s Tomb (5 Wars 7. 2) ; and the monument of the 
Puller near th(* north-east comer of the city. The tomb of the 
Prophetess Huldah also existed inside the city, and that of 
Himon the Just was probably the same now shown in the valley 
called W^dy el-J6z, north of Jerusalem. The monument of 
Aiianus the High priest is also noticed on the south of the 
city (5 Wars 12. 2). It is not easy to understand what is in- 
tended by Herod’s monuments (5 Wars 3. 2 ; and 12. 2). 
Herod the Great was ))ui*ied at Herodium, and Herod Agrippa 
died at Caesarea, The position of the monument also forbids us 
to suppose that it was the one erected by Herod over the 
entrance to the Tombs of the Kings. 

The main cemetery of Jerusalem at this period appears to 
have been on the north. A great number of Jewish tombs 
exist on that side of the city, while those on the east and south 
are piincipally Christian. It is on the noi-tli of the city per- 
haps that we should look for the true site of the Tomb of 
Joseph of Arimathma, in a garden such as those which are 
noticed by Josephus as existing on the north (5 Wars 2. 2). 

The place of public execution also appears to have been 
situated north of the city. It was outside the gate (Heb. 13. 
12 ), and yet ‘nigh unto the dty* (John 19. 20, In the 

A A 2 
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Mishna it is called Beth-has-Sekilah, ‘House of Stoning, 
and is also placed outside the city by a reference to Leviticus 
(24. 14 ). It is said to have been ‘two men high * (Sanhedrin 
6. l). The Jews of Jerusalem still point out the site at the 
cliflP, north of the Damascus gate, where is a cave now called 
‘ Jeremiah^s Grotto.* This site has therefore some claim to be 
considered as that of the Crucifixion — the place called Golgotha 
or Calvary. It is within 200 yards of the wall of Agrippa, 
but was certainly outside the ancient city. It is also close to 
the gardens and the tombs of the old city, which stretch north- 
wards from the cliff; and it was close to the main noi’th road, 
in a conspicuous position, such as might naturally be selected 
for a place of public execution. 

The water supply of Jerusalem requii'es a short notice in 
conclusion of this account of the city. The reservoir's in the 
Temple enclosure are noticed by Tacitus, with the pools and 
cisterns and the one perennial spring.* Josephus mentions that 
many of the Jews took refuge in the subterranean caverns be- 
neath the Temple and elsewhere (6 Wars 8. 5 ; 7 Wars 2. l), 
and the Mishna explains that Jerusalem and the courts of the 
Holy House were founded on caverns to secure the sanctity of 
the buildings above them by interposing a hollow space between 
the upper surface and any unknown grave beneath (Parah 3. a). 
The caverns themselves w ere not held to be part of the sacred 
or pure area. 

It has been already mentioned that the great reservoir west 
of Jerusalem (Birket es-Sultan) was not in existence in the 
time of Josephus ; and from his silence on the subject it may 
be inferred that the yet larger tank called Birket Israil, north 
of the Temple, was also not then built ; for so important a 
feature in the topography could hardly have otherwise escaped 
notice in the history of the siege. A ditch existed at the time 
on this side, and has been partly closed over to form the Twin 
Pools at the north-west comer of the Temple enclosure. The 
masonry of the Birket Israil has the appearance of Byzantine, 


> JBist. 6. 12. 
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or even later work, and no distinct reference to the pool is 
found before the twelfth century. 

The remaining pools and springs noticed by Josephus, are 
seven in all, as follows : — 1. The Serpent’s Pool, on the west, 
outside the city. 2. Amygdalon, which, as before noticed, 
appears to be the present Pool of the Bath (Hamm^m el-Batrak). 
3. Struthius, close to Antonia (5 Wars 11. 4 ). 4. The Foun- 

tain of Siloam. 5. Solomon’s Pool, apparently the old pool 
below the last. 6. The fountain in the valley of that name 
(5 Wars 12. 2 ), in which we may perhaps recognise the present 
Bir l^yub, which was rediscovered by the Christians a.d. 1184, 
and which still overflows annually in early spring. 7. Gihon, 
or En Bogel. 

In addition to these, we find the Pool of Bethe 3 cla, 
mentioned in the fourth Gospel as near the ‘sheep place.’ 
The Sinaitic MS. reads Bathzatha amd the Alexandrine reads 
Bethsaida. In the foui-th century the site was shown at 
the Twin Pools north-west of Antonia. In the twelfth it; 
was supposed to be a cistern near the Church of St. Anne, and 
since the fourteenth it has been identified with the Birket Israil. 
None of these reservoirs have any supply of living water, and 
none can well be supposed to have had any intermittent rise and 
fall such as we might understand by the ‘ moving of the waters ’ 
(John 5. 3 ). Unfortunately, we do not know whether the 
Probatica or ‘ sheep place ’ was a market, a gate, or something 
else ; and the word does not, therefore, assist in fixing the posi- 
tion of the pool. There are two other sites which may be re- 
garded as possible for Bethesda, the first being the spi-ing of En 
Rogel, which has an intermittent ebb and flow, and wliich is 
still frequented by the Jews who bathe in it to cure various 
diseases. The other is the curious well immediately west of the 
Temple enclosure, now called Hammdm esh-Shefa ‘ the Healing 
Bath.* A long reservoir, reached by a shaft nearly 100 ft. deep. 
It is, however, impossible to speak with any certainty on the 
question. 

Three aqueducts supplied Jerusalem with water. On the 
south, the conduit constructed by Pontius Pilate (18 Ant. 3. 2 ) 
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brought water from the 'spring of Etam (^Ain ^Atdn) where 
Solomon's ga^^dens had been formerly made (Tal. Bab. Yoma 31 a, 
8 Ant, 7. 3 ).^ The aqueduct has been traced yet farther south 
to the springs of W^dy 'Arrhb and to 'Ain Kueiziba, the total 
length of the line being forty-one miles, though in a straight 
line the head spring is only thirteen miles from Jerusalem. 
The water was conducted to the Temple enclosure. 

Another aqueduct from the same source is traceable in the 
direction of Jerusalem, but is lost on the Plain of Eephaim, It 
seems probably to have run to the Birket Mamilla (perhaps the 
Serpent's Pool), and a conduit thence led, probably on the line 
of the present channel, from that reservoir to the cisterns under 
the tower Hippicus (5 Wars 7. 2 ). 

The northern aqueduct is not mentioned by Josephus, and 
its discovery was quite unexpected. It can be traced from the 
neighbourhood of the present Damascus gate to the Twin 
Pools, and thence southwards to the Temple wall, which has 
been built across it. A cistern exists inside the enclosure op- 
posite the end of the aqueduct, and was probably supplied by it. 

Another channel connected with two cisterns, and also cut 
across by the west wall of the Temple enclosure, was discovered 
by Captain Warren running northwards from the Tyropceon 
bridge towards the Hammlim esh-Shefa. It seems not unlikely 
that this is also part of the northern aqueduct which would thiis 
have been continued towards Siloam, the Hammam esh-Shefa 
being perhaps one of the wells supplied by it. 

The supply of this last aqueduct appears to have been ob- 
tained from rain water. A deep trench exists outside the scarp 
of the old city wall on the north, just where the channel begins, 
and beyond this trench on the sides of the hill of Jeremiah's 
Grotto there are several surface channels converging towards 
the trench. The levels of the ground in this part forbid us to 
suppose any connection with the southern channels or with the 
western aqueduct. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THE TEMPLE. 

The §)llowiiig account of tlie Temples of Solomon and Herod in 
Jerusalem is based on the comparison of ancient descriptions 
with the results of the explorations made on the site during the 
hcust twelve years by Colonel Wilson, R.E., Colonel Warren, 
K.E.. and Lieutenant Condor, R.E., including the survey by 
the first-mentioned officer, and the seventy-five observations of 
the rock levels, which are now recorded within the area of the 
Haram esh-Sherif or ^ High Sanctuary.’ 

The great enclosure of the Haram is a (juadrangle, with un- 
equal sides. In the north-e^st and south-west corners the walls 
are at right angles ; the south-east coiner has an angle of 92® 30'. 
The west wall measures 1,G01 ft., the south 922, the east 1,530, 
and the north 1,042 ft. The area included is thirty-five acres. 

The rampart walls which enclose this site have a height of 
from 30 ft. to 170 ft. above the rock, and an average thickness 
of about 8 ft. The ground on the interior is ai-tificially but 
rudely levelled, the surface being partly of rock, partly of 
banked-up earth, and partly supported on vaults of masonry. 
The rock rises at the north-west corner of the Haram to a 
level 2,462 ft. above the Mediterranean, and the surface is here 
equalised by excavation, leaving a scarp 42 ft. in height. The 
rock is lowest in the south-east corner of the area (2,278 above 
the sea), and by help of observations made in cistern-mouths 
and in other places where the rock is visible, the watershed of 
the mountain has been traced from the north-west comer to a 
point about two-thirds of the length of the south wall from the 
south-west corner^ where it has a level 2,378 ft. above the eea. 
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The Sakhrah or ‘ rock * standing under the present Dome of 
the Sakhrah is the highest point on the ridge south of the scarp 
already mentioned, having a level 2,440 ft. above the sea. 

The eastern slopes of the ridge are the gentlest, and can be 
traced over the whole area, except towards the north-east, where 
the present surface is low, and where the rock is neither seen 
above ground, nor visible in the tanks and vaults. The exca- 
vations made by Colonel Wairen showed that a valley bed crosses 
the north-cast part of the enclosure, at a depth of 1 60 ft. below 
the Sakhrah. 

The western slopes are less easily determined ; but the ol> 
servations obtained all indicate a steeper dip than on the east. 
The rock at the foot of the west wall has been traced on the 
outer side, and it seems clear that on the interior it must fall 
with a continuous slope ; first, because the wall would not have 
been built at the bottom of a cliff if it could have stood on the 
top ; secondly, because no traces of rock are found in the pas- 
sages leading from the wall eastwards ; and, thirdly, because the 
angle of the slope observed in two or three cases points to the 
foot of the rampart walls. 

The Sakhrah, or (Holy) Bock, is a ledge of natural limestone, 
having a scarp 4 feet 9 inches high on the west, and falling 
eastwards with a dip of 12®. The western scarp is in three 
steps, the lowest measuring feet in height. Its general 
direction is due north and south, and its length is about 39 feet. 
The mean breadth of the Sakhrah is about 40 feet, and its area 
is thus 1,600 square feet or rather less. A cave, entered from 
the south-east, and occupying an area of about 500 square feet, 
exists under the south-east portion of the rock. The cave is 
from 6J to 8^ feet high, and a shaft about 3 feet in diameter 
and 7 feet deep is sunk through the roof from the face of the 
rock. 

The Sakhrah and the Dome which encloses it stand on a 
platform of modem construction, having an area of about 5 
acres, and rising some 15 feet above the ground outside. In 
the north-west quarter of this platform the rock is visible on 
the surface; and its general level, including a drop of 12 feet at 
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one place, is well determined. On the north-east and east the 
observations show a fall of about 10°. On the south-east the 
rock is found extending, with a flat surface about 20 feet lower 
than the top of the Sakhrah, outside the platform ; and it falls 
rapidly on the south-west, where no traces are visible in the 
vaults which support the platform. 

The general result of these measurements is that the ridge 
of the hill is found to be both wider and flatter in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sakhrah and of the platform to the east than 
in any other part of the enclosure : while the scarps which exist 
on th€^ north-west indicate some kind of terracing round the 
Sacred Rock, also traceable, though less distinctly on the other 
sides, {IS will be easily seen by consulting the contoured plan. 

The rampart walls and the numerous vaults next demand 
notice. The masonry of the west, south, and east walls is of 
one character, and the excavations have in every case shown the 
part examined to extend to the rock and to be apparently m 
situ. The more ancient masonry is of great size, the stones 
averaging about 3^ feet in height, and attaining a length in one 
instance of 38 feet 9 inches, and in another of 23 feet 8 inches. 
Each block is surrounded with a sunk channel, or draft, and 
the face (projecting about ^ inch) is beautifully dressed. The 
foundation courses are let into the rock, and are generally as 
well dressed as those near the top of the wall. On the east 
wall, near the south, letters are painted in red on the face of 
the stones, and appear to mark the course for which each block 
was intended. 

The drafted masonry has been examined on the west wall 
close to the rock scarp at the north-west corner of the enclosure, 
and again about the middle of the wall near the pool called ei- 
Burak. At the south-west comer many shafts were sunk by 
Colonel Warren to determine the span of the great arch here 
starting from the wall ; and the west pier was also examined. 
The dressing of the bridge voussoirs is the same as that of the 
masonry on the walls, and, as it is extremely distinctive, there 
can be little doubt that the wall and the bridge belong to one 
building epoch. 
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The pavement beneath the bridge having been broken 
through, the fallen voussoirs of a yet older arch were found 
by Colonel Warren, in a rock-cut channel 20 feet lower down. 
The masonry of the west and south walls, for about 200 feet 
from the south-west comer, is roughly dressed up to the pave- 
ment level, and it seems therefore probable that the wall, when 
firat built, was not intended to be visible below that level. 

The south wall of the enclosure is principally remarkable 
for a course of double height, extending 600 feet westwards 
from the south-east corner, and still visible for about 25 feet on 
the east wall. The bottom of the course is immediately above 
the rock on the watershed, at a level of 2,378 feet above the 
sea ; but the course is not built quite horizontally thi*oughout. 

The south-west corner of the enclosure is built across the bed 
of the Tyropceon, and the rough-faced masonry appears to have 
been intended to till up the hollow. In the same way a valley 
runs across the north-east comer of the Haram ; and here again 
the foundation courses of the wall rising from its bed are roughly 
faced up to the general level of the ground outside the eastern 
ramparts. In this latter case, however, the masonry is rougher 
than in other parts of the enclosure ; the chiselling is less care- 
fully done, and the quality of stone is poorer. The east wall 
does not terminate at the present north-east comer of the 
Haram, but runs northwards beyond it without any break. 
The rough masonry probably extends south as far as the closed 
gateway calle<l the Golden Gate, where the level of the top 
course coincides with that of the rock surface. 

The rock scarp at the north-west corner of the Haram forms 
the boundary of the enclosure for 350 feet along the noHh side. 
The remainder of the wall to the north-east corner has not 
been examined by excavation ; but the present face is compara- 
tively modern, and the cisterns immediately within the wall are 
twelfth- century work. The wall appears, therefore, to be later 
than the others, and the old north boundary of the enclosure 
was probably built south of the valley which now crosses the 
east wall of the Haram. 

The masonry standing above the drafted stones has n'> 
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mtei*est in connection with the study of the Jewish Temple 
Et is of two kinds ; first, a fine undrafted ashlar, of size inferior 
to the older work, and dating probably about the sixth century ; 
secondly, a patchwork of later restorations, due to the repeated 
destruction of the ramparts by earthquake. 

The vaults within the walls are of greater interest. Thirty- 
five of these in all have been examined, and the large majority 
appear to be ancient. Most of them are excavated in rock, 
with manholes in the rock roofs, and these were no doubt 
originally intended for cisterns. One in the north-west comer 
has a circular flight of rock steps, resembling the ancient cisterns 
near Mareshah in the lowlands of J iidah. The largest is on 
the south (No. 8 Ordnance Survey), and has many mouths, of 
which three are now in use. It is 43 feet deep, and has an 
area of 11,000 square feet. It would therefore hold nearly 
3,000,000 gallons of water. The roof is supported by columns 
of rock. 

The most interesting of the rock excavations are, however, 
those which appear to have been originally passages, and not re- 
servoirs. The south wall has in it two gateways leading to 
two such passages, which are equidistant respectively from the 
east and west walls. The gates were originally double, and 
great lintel stones 25 feet long rest on the piers, and span the 
openings. On the west wall are two similar passages running 
eastwards, and the southern one of these leads to a single en- 
trance, now like the others closed. North of the present Dome 
of the Rock is another passage (No. 1 Ordnance Survey), 130 
feet long, running north and south in the same line with the 
western passage from the south wall. This vault is 40 feet 
deep, and the north end is blocked by a rude wall, apparently 
added at a more recent period. The ancient entrance was pos- 
sibly faiiher north, where the line of the vault, if produced, 
intersects the prolongation of another passage (No. 2 Ordnance 
Survey). 

These galleries are mentioned in various passages of the 
Mishna (Parah 3. 3 , Middoth 1. 8, Tamid 1. i) and it is ex- 
plained that the sanctity of the courts was supposed to be 
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secured by the existence of such excavations beneath them. The 
altar, however, had no hollow place underneath it (Zebakhini 
58 a). 

Such briefly enumerated are the principal antiquities of the 
Haram enclosure. We may now proceed to enquire their rela- 
tion to the ancient Temple : the first question being that of the 
situation of the Holy House itself; the second that of the ex- 
ti*eme limits of the outer enclosure at vario\is times. 

It appears to be certain that the site occupied by Solomon’s 
Temple and Altar was the same as that occupied by the Holy 
House and Altar in the times of Zerubbabel and of Herod. Jose- 
phus states that Zerubbabel built the altar ' on the same place 
where it had formerly been built,’ (11 Ant. 4. i); and ‘It 
is a constant tradition,’ says Maimonides, ‘ that the place in 
which David and Solomon built the altar in the threshing-floor 
of Araimah is the phace in which Abraham built an altar, and 
lx)und upon it Isaac ; and it is the place ’which Hoah built when 
he went out of the Ark ; and it is the altar upon which Cain 
and Abel oflTered, and upon it the first Adam ofiered.’ 

With regard to the exact spot, we have several indications 
of sufficiently definite character. Joseplius says that the Temple 
was built on a ridge, and that the ‘ topmost plateau ’ (such 
being the exact translation) barely sufficed for the Holy House 
and the Altar (5 Wars 5. l). It is also evident that the general 
plan of the Temple courts descending in terraces round the 
Holy House requires that the Temple and Altar should have 
been on the top of the hill. 

In the Mishna, moreover, we find that the High priest, stand- 
ing on the summit of the Mount of Olives, ‘ looked straight 
into the door of the Sanctuary ’ (Middoth 2. 4). The line was 
so carefully observed that if the blood of the red heifer was not 
sprinkled ‘ straight in front of the door ’ the saci’ifice was un- 
lawful (Parah 3 . 9 ; 4 . 2 ). In order to obtain any parallelism 
between the centre line of the Temple and the outer walls of 
the enclosure, it is necessary that it should pass through the 
present Sakhrah or Holy Rock ; for such a line, if produced, 
strikes the summit of Olivet. 
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It appears thus clear that the Sakkrah represents the Ehen 
Shatiyeh or ‘ stone of foundation/ which existed in the Holy of 
Holies (Yoma 5. 2 ). On that stone the Ark stood, and it was 
supposed to he the original foundation of the world. The Tal- 
mudic commentaries make it clear that the Eben Shatiyeh was 
a rock rather than a stone (like the Eben Zoheloth, which is also 
a rock now called Zahweileh) : the cave beneath the Sakhrah 
may perhaps have been excavated for the reason assigned in the 
Mishna for the existence of the other vaults, namely, to insure 
the purity of the surface on which the Ark stood. 

Moslem tradition still points to the Sakhrah as the site of 
the Tefhple, and as the foundation of the world ; and the same 
traditions existed in the 12th and 13th centuries. Fouche? ^f 
Chartres (about 1100 a.d.) says that the Ai k was, in his tim*- 
supposed to be hidden in the sjicred rock, while Jaques de 
Vitray (1220 a.d.) speaks of it as the place where the angel 
apfieared to David. The Lapis Pertusus or ‘pierced stone, 
which the Jews used to anoint in the 4th centuiy,’ is also pre- 
sumably the jireseiit Sakhrah, pierced as it is by a vertical shaft. 

Araunah’s threshing-floor must have been a level area of 
some size, situated in a position where even the lightest breezes 
of summer might be felt ; for such is the situation now chosen 
for a threshing-floor in Palestine. The rock levels show a flat 
area immediately round the Sakhrah, suitable for such a pur- 
pose, while to the south and north the ridge is narrow and its 
slopes steejier. 

The position, then, of the Holy House, according to the 
Mishna, to Josephus, and to the Bible (Ezek. 43. 12 ) was on 
the ‘ top of the mountain ’ ; and the mention of the Stone of 
Foundation in the Mishna (Yoma 5. 2 ) as projecting three 
finger-breadths from the floor of the Holy of Holies, gives us a 
valuable datum 2,440 feet above the sea, to which to refer the 
levels of the courts. 

With regard to the limits of the area enclosed by the ram- 
part walls of the Temple, it is stated by Josephus that a bridge 
led from the Temple to Agrippa’s palace (15 Ant. 11. 5 ), and this 

* liAncrm'ium JRnrdigala Hierosolymam^ cap. 4. 
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bridge was broken down' during Pompoy’s siege (14 Ant, 4. 2.), 
and repaired by Herod. It is also stated that the Opbel wall 
* joined the eastern cloister of the Temple * (5 Wars 4. 2 ), and 
that the tower Antonia occupied a rock at the north-west 
corner of the Temple enclosure (5 Wars 5. 8), and was divided 
from Bezetha by an artificial trench (14 Ant. 4. 2 , 5 Wars 
4. 2 ). 

The existence of a ruined bridge at the south-west corner 
of the Haram ; the discovery of the Ophel rampart joining the 
east Haram wall at the south-east corner, and of a rock scar]) 
with an outer trench at the north-west corner, allow of our 
identifying these angles of the present Haram enclosure with 
the corresponding angles of Herod’s Temple area. 

The north-east corner remains undeterminated ; but from 
Jbsephus we learn that the area in its final condition was ap- 
proximately a square (6 Wars 5. 4 ) ; and a rock scarp of un- 
known height has been found, running east and west in a line 
which cuts the point whore the change in masonry of the east 
Haram wall appears to occur, at 1,070 feet from the south-east 
corner — a length about equal to that of the north wall of the 
Haram. It is, therefore, probable that this scarp represents 
the original north boundary of Herod’s enclosure, from which 
the fortress of Antonia projected on the north-west. The east 
wall with its rougher masonry north of this line may be ascribed 
to the time of Agrippa, forming pai t of the Tliird Wall of 
Jerusalem. 

The existing masonry of the Haram, as already stated, is 
apparently of the same date with the great bridge, judging from 
the dressing of the stones. The older fallen voussoir beneath 
this bridge may probably belong to the viaduct destroyed in 
Pompey^s time; and this seems clearly to indicate that the 
drafted masonry and the later bridge belong to the time of 
Herod the Great. The discovery, at the base of the east wall, 
of letters having the older forms of Hebrew writing might be 
thought to show that this wall was the work of Solomon, but on 
the other hand, the Aramaic character was in use as late as 
tlie time of Herod. 
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The area enclosed by Herod was ’double that of Solomon’s 
Temple, and the outer cloisters were rebuilt by him from their 
foundations (1 Wars 21. l). The original eastern wall and 
cloister were built by Solomon, probably on the present line ; 
and other kings gradually enlarged the plateau by adding banks 
of earth (5 Wars 6. l). The north wall of Solomon’s time 
was broken down at a later period, and an additional area in- 
cluded on that side. By the time of Pompey, the west wall 
appears to have stood on the same site with that of Herod’s 
western rampart, judging from the remains of the two bridges, 
one above the other. That this wall was of comparatively late 
date is indicated by the fact that it cuts across an ancient 
aqueduct intersecting it in two places. (See Chap. VII., p. 358) 
It seems, therefore, that the east wall with its Aramaic letters — 
joined as it is to the Ophel rampart reconstructed by Nehemiah 
— may be the oldest part of the enclosure. 

Such indications of the limits of the area are more reliable 
than the measurements recorded by ancient writers. The cor- 
ners of the Temple enclosure ai*e determined by the existence at 
the present time of buildings described in corresponding positions 
by Josephus. The area is thus seen to have been a rough ap- 
proach to a square, the efxst wall 1,070 ft. long, the south 922, 
the- north 1,000, and the west 1,150 ft., measuring outside. 

The question whether the mejisurements given by Josephus 
for the Temple area are to be considered accurate is one quite 
apart from that of the reliability of his general description. 
While the appearance and general arrangement of the sacred 
buildings would remain stamped on the mind of anyone who 
had once seen them, the estimated dimensions written down iti 
Home twenty-three years after the destruction of Jerusalem 
could scarcely fail to be inaccurate unless they represented 
actual measurements taken by Josephus and preserved in his 
notes. 

He does not claim, however, any such minute accuracy, and 
he estimates the area roughly as being a square of one stadium 
(about 600 ft.) side (15 Ant. 11. 3 ). The south cloister, how- 
ever, ran ‘ from the east valley to that on the west, for it was 
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impossible it sliould reaoh any farther' (sect. 5). It extended 
from the Ophel Wall to the Tyropceon Bridge — a distance of 
922 ft, — ^bnt it is nevertheless estimated by Josephus to have 
been only a stadium in length. 

When we proceed to consider other measurements noticed 
by the same author, the inaccuracy of his statements is further 
made clear. In one passage (5 Wai-s 5. e) he makes the altai' 
to have been 50 cubits square — a dimension impossible, becausi^ 
greater than the total width of the altar court — and in another 
he gives the size at 20 cubits square (Contra Apion 1. 22 ) ; in 
the first case he makes the height 15 cubits; in the second he 
agrees with the Mishna, and gives it as 10 cubits. Thfe other 
measurements do not in either case agree with those of the tract 
Middoth. 

A considerable exaggeration also appears to occur in his 
estimate of the height of the eastern wall, to which he gives a 
maximum of over 300 cubits (5 Wars 5. l), whereas even the 
bottom of the Kedron Valley was only 270 ft. below the top of the 
Temple wall. In other passages (8 Ant. 3, 9 ; 20. 9. 7 ) he gives 
a yet higher estimate of 400 cubits for this height. 

The dimensions of the Temple stones are also greatly exag« 
gerated by Josephus. In one account he makes them 40 cubits 
long, or nearly twice the length of the longest known to exist 
(5 Wars 5. 1 ); in a second, he gives the length at 20 cubits, 
but the heignt at 6 cubits (20 Ant. 9. 7 ), which is greater 
even than that of the stones in the master course. 

Inconsistency, inaccuracy, and exaggeration are thus plainly 
discoverable in the measurements given by Josephus. In 
some cases he agrees with the Mishna, as, for instance, re- 
specting the height of the wall of separation in the Priests' 
Court, that of the Temple foundation, the lengths of the Holy 
House and Oracle, the total height of the Temple fagade, and 
the number of steps to Nicanor, and to the Great Gate of the 
House itself. In other instances, the measurements of Josephus 
do not agree with the Talmud ; notably in the case of the Altar, 
and also with respect to the dimensions of the Temple door, the 
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width of the Holy House, the number of steps to the Women’s 
Court, and the height of the outer partition wall. 

It is not too much to say that wherever the Mishna is not 
in accord with Josephus, the measurements of the latter are un- 
trustworthy. The writers of the Mishna made a special study 
of the Temple measurements ; they calculated the height of the 
Altar by a most complicated series of dimensions, and the 
vaiious results agi*ee to a handbreadth. They are careful to 
notice the height and width of every step, the thickness of the 
walls, and the main architectural details. They quote the re- 
collections of men who served as Levites in Herod’s Temple, 
and their descriptions are so systematic that wo have no difS- 
culty.in constructing a block plan from their measurements. 
The general description of Josephus agrees with the general 
description of the Mishna ; but the accuracy of the latter in 
matters of detail and of measurement is far beyond that of the 
Jewish historhin writing in Romo, 

The Mishna, unfortunately, refeis only to the Temple of 
Herod. ‘ The building which Solomon built,’ says Maimonides, 

* has been already described in the Book of Kings, and the 
building to be built in the future, although it is written in 
Ezekiel, is not fully described and explained. The men of the 
second house (which they built in the days of E 2 Ta) built it like 
the building of Solomon, and in some thingslike the explanation 
of Ezekiel.’ 

The Biblical accounts of Solomon’s Temple give only the 
measurements of the Holy House itself, which was divided into 
the Temple (Hecal), the Oracle (Debir or ‘back’), and the 
Porch (Aulam), with the surrounding chambers (Yetzua), of 
which there were three tiers, and the total number of which 
was thirty according to Josephus (8 Ant. 3. 2 ). 

The plan measurements given in the two accounts (1 Kings 
6 ; 2 Chron. 3) do not appear to include the thickness of the 
walls ; and the size of the original Temple was probably the 
same as that of Herod’s, the dimensions being double those of 
the Tabernacle, As regards the height, we have various ac- 
counts. In the 1st Book of Kings it is given as 30 cubits ; 

B B 
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in Chronicles as 120 j Josephus divides it into two storeys of 
60 cubits ; and the total height of the three tiers of chambers 
was 15 cubits. In later times it was intended to add 20 cubits 
to the height of Herod’s Temple, in order to give the full height 

1) elieved to have been that of Solomon’s (see 5 Wars 1. 6). 
A building only 40 cubits wi<le at most can, however, scarcely 
have been 120 cubits high, and the description in the 1st Book 
of Kings, giving 30 cubits for the main building and 15 for 
the chambers, seems the most reliable, unless, indeed, a larger 
pylone was raised in front as some have supposed, after the 
fashion of an Egyptian Temple. 

The courts (llazeroth) of the original Temple appear* to have 
been two in number. The Court of the Priests was suiTOunded 
by a partition wall called Gison (7 Ant. 3. 9). The outer or 
great court (1 Kings 7. 12 ) was a quadrangle. On the east out- 
side this was a cloister founded on a bank retained by the ram- 
part wall : there wei e no cloisters on the other sides, nor was the 
surface banked up to a level, except on the east (5 Wars 5. l). 

We may conjecture that the courts were originally double 
the dimensions of the Court of the Tabernacle ; but beyond the 
measurements above noticed, we know nothing of Solomon’s 
Temple. The second Temple erected by Zerubbabel was, ac- 
cording to Josephus, only half the height of Solomon’s — 60 
cubits (15 Ant. 11. 1 ), and it appc'ars to have been in every 
respect inferior to the first building (Ezra 3. 12; 11 Ant. 4. 

2 ) . Hecateus of Abdera gives the dimensions of the courts as 
500 ft. in length, and 100 cubits in breadth (double the width 
of tlie Couit of the Tabernacle), and the size of the altar as 20 
cubits square and 10 cubits high. Hecateus lived about 150 
B.C., so that it is evidently to the Second Temple that he refers. 
(See Josephus contra Apion, 1. 22 ), 

The descriptions of the Third Temple built by Herod are far 
more complete. The Talmudists generally call this also the 
Second Temple, because the work of Zerubbabel was enlarged 
and perfected by Herod ; but Josephus says that the old found- 
ations were taken away (15 Ant. 11. . 3 ), and that the area was 
considembly enlarged. The geneial dimensions of the courts and 
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their respective levels may now be noticed, and the details of 
the various buildings in the sacred area will then be discussed. 

* The Mountain of the House, ^ says the Mishna (Middoth 
2. l), ^ was 500 cubits by 500.* It is, therefore, first necessary 
to define the length of the cubit used in the Third Temple. 

Kabbi Mayer (Kelim 17. 9 ) says that all the cubits of the 
sanctuary were medium cubits, except those of the Golden Altar 
and the circuit and foundation (of the great Altar). Babbi 
Judah said ‘the cubit of the building was six handbreadths, 
and that of the vessels five * (Tal. Jer. Menakhoth 97 a). Two 
standard examples of the two cubits in question were preserved 
at the gate Shushan (Kolim 17. 9 ). The cubit in the following 
pages is taken as being 16 inches (see Pai-t I. Chap. III. p. 58). 

It appears probable that the area of 500 cubits side men- 
tioned in Middoth was that of the Temple within the Soreg, or 
wall of partition which separated Jew and Gentile. 

‘ The mountain,’ says Abarbanel, * was indeed much larger 
than 500 cubits would contain either way, but outside this the 
sanctity did not extend.’ The ‘ 500 by 500 ’ mentioned in 
Ezekiel (42. 20) coincided with the ‘ separation between the 
sjinctuary and the profane place ’ (compare Rev. 11. 2 ). In the 
LXX. Yersion this measurement is given as 500 cubits, but in 
the Hebrew no unit is mentioned. 

According to the Mishna the Holy House was not set in 
the middle of the area, which was 500 cubits square. The 
greatest space was on the south, the least on the west. The 
Tosephoth ^om Tob (a work of the twelfth century) gives the 
exact measurements in two directions as follows ; — 


Section North and South, I 

1 Section East and West. 



Cubits 

Cubit 

Northern outer space . 

. 116 

Western outer space . 

100 

Width of court . 

. 135 

Length of court. 

187 

Southern outer space . 

. 250 

Eastern outer space . 

213 


500 


500 


The authority of these measurements is not, however, given, 
though it is very improbable that so definite a statement should 
be a mei*e guess without ancient authority. 

B B 2 
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The outer cloisters, which ran along the ramparts of the 
Temple hill, were double according to Josephus, and 30 cubits 
in width (5 Wars. 5. a). In the Talmud they are also said to 
have been double (Tal. Bab. Beracoth 33 5). The booths of 
the money changers (Hanaioth) were set up in these covered 
arcades (Shekalim 1. 6; Matt. 21. 12 ). 

The Royal Cloister on the south side was triple, with 162 
pillars (15 Ant. 11. s). The epiatylia must consequently have 
had a length of about 22 feet ; but there is no difficulty in sup 
posing so great a span as the existing lintel-stones above the 
ancient entrance-gates measure 25 feet. The pillari| could 
hardly be spanned by three men, and two shafts of dimensions 
which accord with this account (being about 6 feet in diameter) 
still exist — one in the vaulted chamber at the Double Gate, still 
supporting a roof which was probably erected by Herod ; the 
other, half buried, outside Jerusalem : the latter is 41 feet 
long. It appears, therefore, that the pillars of the Royal 
Cloister had an intercolumniation of 2^ diameters. The width 
of the Royal Cloister was 105 feet, the nave being 45 feet broad. 
These dimensions agree very closely with the position and width 
of the Tyropoeon bridge, which led to the nave. The side walks 
were 50 feet high, the nave 100 feet. Josephus uses the Greek 
foot, instead of the cubit, in giving these dimensions. 

The Mishna gives only five gates to the great enclosure, of 
which the two on the south, called Huldah, or ‘ mole gates,* 
were no doubt the two gates with subterranean passages already 
noticed, on the south wall of the Haram. The western of these 
— now called the Double Gate — has an inner porch, roofed with 
four domes, supported by two monoliths. The porch measures 
40 feet (30 cubits) in width, and the roof is ornamented with 
vine tracery, cut in low relief, and is attributed by Mr. Fer- 
gusson, the well-known architect, to the time of Herod. The 
eastern portal is now triple, but only partly ancient, and ap- 
pears to have been also originally double, as is the passage 
which leads from it. The lintel stones of the gate have disap- 
peared, and are replaced by arches. The. roof within is also 
comparatively modem. 
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The gate Shushaa opposite the Holy House on the east ram* 
part wall, has not been yet recovered, and the site of the northern 
gate called Tadi (‘obscurity,^) which was apparently subter- 
ranean, is also unknown. The Arabic name of a gate in the 
present north wall of the Haram (Bab Hitta) preserves the 
meaning of the name ^obscurity,* but Tadi seems more probably 
to have been situated at the point where the two long passage-a 
north of the Bakhrah (already described) would meet if produced 
beyond the massive walls which now close their northern ends. 

One gate only is noticed by the Mishna in the west rampart 
wall, and is called Kipuiius, or ‘ descent.' Kespecting its posi- 
tion, we must bear in mind that ‘ they did not make two gates 
opposite one another* (Tal. Jer. Beracoth 54). Josephus 
(16 Ant. 11. 5 ) mentions four gates on this side, one at the 
bridge (possibly the ‘ Beautiful Gate,' Acts 3. 2), two others 
leading to the suburbs, or Proasteion, and one, with steps, lead- 
ing to the ‘ other city.’ 

It has been shown already that two passages pierce the west 
Haram wall north of the bridge ; and the position of the fourth 
gate may perhaps be indicated by the name Bdb el-Hadid, 
‘ iron gate,’ preserving that of the gate leading from Antonia to 
the city (Acts 12. lo). Which of these gates is to be identified 
with Kipunus it is not now possible to say. 

The arrangements and the levels of the inner Temple courts 
have often been described ; but the comparison with the existing 
levels of the rock has only lately been studied. The plan 
measurements given in Middoth are as follows (Midd. 5. l) : — 

Measur&m&nt East and West, 


Cubits 

Ohel (outer rampart or terrace) . . . .10 

Court of the Women 136 

Standing place of Israel 11 

Standing place of the Priests , , . .11 

The Altar 32 

Steps to the Temple 22 

The Temple 100 

Space behind the Temple . • • . • 11 

Total . . . .382 
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Measurement North and South, 

Onbito 


The ascent and the Altar 62 

From the Altar to the rings 8 

The rings 24 

From the rings to the tables 4 

From the tables to the dwarf columns ... 4 
From the dwarf columns to the wall ... 8 
Between the ascent and the south wall . . .26 

Total . . . .136 


As regards the levels of the courts, we have the important 
statement that the steps were all half a cubit (8 inches) high 
(Middoth 2. 3 ) ; and taking for a datum the level of the floor of 
the Temple (2,440 feet above the IMediterranean) as already 
determined, we thus obtain the actual level of the courts with 
exactitude, as below : — 



Steps 

Cubits 

Feet 

Level 

Outer Court . 

0 

0 

0 

2,411 

Court of the Women 

12 

6 

8 

2,419 

Court of Israel 

15 


10 

2,429 

Court of the Priests 

0 


3 

2,432 

Temple floor . 

12 

6 

8 

2,440 

Total 

i 

— 

22 

29 

— 


The ground outside the limits of the courts was apparently 
uneven. Josephus says that the gates north and south of the 
Priests’ Court had only 10 steps, while that on the east had 15. 
In this case the ground north and south had a level about 
2,425 feet above the Mediterranean. Josephus explains that 
the cloisters being built on the hill slope, the height appeai*ed 
greater outside than in (5 Wais 5. 2), but the difierence which 
he gives (15 cubits) appears to be too great. 

The existing levels of the rock round the Sakhrah agree 
with most remarkable accuracy with those above determined, 
as will be seen by consulting the plan. 

An observation which comes within the limits of the Temple 
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itself gives a level 2,432, equal to that* of the Priests’ Court, thus 
allowing a solid masonry foundation of 6 cubits for the Holy 
House, as described by Josephus (5 Wars 5. 5 ). The present 
surface of the platform is slightly higher (2,435), but the rubbish 
and flagging occupy about 3 feet where visible in one of the 
vaults. Outside the platform the rock is visible on the north- 
east and south-east, at levels 2,420 and 2,419, the latter being 
exactly the Ic^vel of the Court of Women, which occupied this 
part of the enclosure. Farther east the level is 2,409 and 2,406 
in the very part where the desceiit of 8 feet should occur from 
the A^Jomen’s Court to the outer part of the enclosure. North 
and south of the Priests’ Court the rock has a level 2,427 and 
2,425, thus allowing for 10 steps, instead of 15. Those coin- 
cidences are too numerous to be merely accidental; and the 
determination of the general levels of the present sui-flice toge- 
ther with the fact that vaults exist on the south and west sides 
of the platform, and on the cast in that part where the old level 
was lower than that of the present pavement, render it impro- 
bable that the results already obtained should be liable to con- 
tradiction by further exploration. The exactness with which 
the levels deduced from the Middoth fit the ground shows that 
the determination 'already obtained by independent means of 
the exact position of the Holy House in the present Haram 
enclosure must bo correct. 

We may now consider the various details of the plan of the 
Temple and its courts included within the Soreg, or boundary 
dividing Jew and Gentile. 

The Soreg was a wall 10 palms high, with 13 openings. 
The word means ‘ interwoven,’ according to Buxtorf. Square 
pillars were erected at intervals above this barrier, with in- 
scriptions in Greek forbidding strangers to enter. One of these 
inscriptions was found in a building north of the Haram, and 
the Soreg in this Greek text receives the name Druphax, by 
which Josephus also designates it (5 Wars 5. 2 ). The recovei'ed 
inscription threatens death to the intruder. 

The Chd (or Hil) was a terrace above the first steps outside 
the cloisters of the Sacred Courts. The word com^ from a 
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root meaning ‘to surround/ It is the same word rendered 
‘ profane place * in Ezekiel (42. 20 ). The Chel was 10 cubits 
wide, and the 12 steps had a rise of 6 cubits. The Chel is 
mentioned on the east and north, and probably existed on the 
other sides; but it is not certain whether the width was the same 
on all sides, and the existence? of what appears to be the founda- 
tion of a gate at the level, 2,419 (that of the Women's Court), 
south of the present platform, seems to indicate a greater width 
for the Chel on lihe south. This is, however, an undetermined 
question. 

The Court of the Women was so called, not because •exclu- 
sively set apart for their use, but because they were not allowed 
to enter into any enclosure nearer the Temple (Kelim 1. 8, cf. 
Contra Apion 2. 8). The Court measured 135 by 135 cubits. 
The women had a gallery above the cloister (Succah 5. 2 , Com- 
ments of Maimonides). Josephus agi-ees with the Mishna in 
making this court ‘ four square ' (5 Wars 5. 2 ), and states that 
the cloisters surrounding it were 10 cubits broad. The gallery 
{Gitzuizra) was erected at a late period ‘ that the women might 
look from above, but the men from below, lest they should be 
mixed * (Middoth 2. 5 ). The court was at first occupied by both 
sexes, and the crowding at the Feast of Tabernacles originated 
the change. There were four chambers (Lishcoth) in this court 
(compare Ezek. 46. 21 ) : — 

1 . The chamber for the Nazarites . , .in the S.E. corner 

2. „ for picking wood for the Altar „ N.E. „ 

3. „ for lepers • . . „ N.W. „ 

4. „ for oil S.W. „ 

These appear to have been 40 cubits square, and were open 
above, having no roofs. 

The great eastern gate of this court was the largest in the 
Temple (15 Ant. 11. C, 5 Wars 5. 2 , 6. 5. 3 ), and was covered 
with gold. Josephus makes it 50 cubits high and 40 broad. 
There were also two gates, one on the north, the other on the 
south side of this court (5 Wars 5. 2 ). 

The Court of Israel was reached by 15 steps from that of 
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the Women. The flight was circular, * like half a threshing- 
floor * (Midd. 2. 5). The fifteen songs of degrees (Psalms 120 
— 134 inclusive) were sung on the steps. The gate Nicanor 
stood above these steps (Maimonides, Beth Habbech 5. 6, and 
Midd. 1. 4 ), named fi-oin its donor, and made of Corinthian 
brass. Beneath the Couit of Israel were vaults opening to the 
Women’s Ootirt, and these were necessitated by the slope of the 
rock, which had a level, in this part, only slightly higher than 
the floor of the Court of the Women (see Midd. 2. (>). The 
musical instruments were kei)t here. 

TJie Court of Israel was merely a platform measuring 10 cubits 
cast and west by 135 north and south. Only men specially puri- 
fied might enter into this enclosure (Contra Apion 2. s), and the 
sanctity was considered intermediate between that of the two 
courts between which it wjxs placed (Kolim 1. 8). This enclo- 
sure was appropriated to the ‘ standing men,’ or representatives 
of Israel, who visited Jer usalem with each order of priests, and 
like the Batlanim of the Synagogue worship formed a represen- 
tative congregation at every Temple service during the week of 
their visit to the capital (Taanith 4. 2 ). For this reason it is 
called in another passage (Midd. 5. l) ‘ the place of the footing,’ 
or the standing place of Israel. 

The Court of Israel, thus devoted to the representatives of 
all Israel, had probably no cloister or columns, for they would 
have obscured the public view of the Temple service. There 
was, however, a chamber on either side of the gate Nicanor. 

The Court of the Priests (also called Kodesh or Sanctuary) 
was 2 1 cubits above the last, the wall being 1 cubit high, with 
3 steps above it. A balustrade or pulpit of wood (called Do- 
can) appears to have stood on the wall, whence the priests 
blessed the people (see Neh. 8. 4, Midd. 2, 6, Tal. Jer. Sotah 38 h). 
The same name Docan is given in modern Synagogues to the 
bench whence the blessing is pronounced. There was, there- 
fore, no direct communication between the Court of Israel and 
that of the Priests, which was shut ofl* by the wall, 16 inches high, 
called Shopeth, or in Greek Thrigeos, which separated people 
and priests (5 Wars 5. 6). The priests were, however, able to 
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enter the lower court apparently through the side chambers of 
the gate Nicanor (Succah 5. 4 ). 

The Court of the Priests measured 135 cubits north and 
south, and 176 cubits east and west. It had three gates on the 
north, three on the south, and one on the east. The northern 
and southern had ‘steps of five cubits’ (5 Wars 5. 2 ), leading 
up from the Ohel. 

The names of these gates, given in the Middoth, are as 
below (Middoth 1. 4 ), making a total of ton gates for the courts 
within the Soreg (cf. 5 Wars 5. 1 ) : — 

1. S.W. gate Dalak (‘ flaming ’) «- 

2. S. „ Oorbaii (‘ gift ’) 

3. S.E. „ Mim (‘ water ’) 

4. E. „ Nicanor 

6. N.E. „ Nitzotz (‘ prominence ’) 

6. N. „ - 

7. N.W. „ Moked (‘hearth’) 

The lintels of all the gates were flat, except in the case of 
Tadi, where two blocks, laid against one another, formed a kind 
of triangular pediment — an arrangement also found in gateways 
of the Galilean synagogues built in the second century a.d. 
(see Middoth 2. 3 ). 

The general dimensions of these entrances given by Josephus 
(5 Wars 5. 3 ) are 30 cubits high, with doors 15 cubits broad, 
and towers of 40 cubits above. The chambers were supported 
on pillars, 12 cubits in circumference. These gate-houses were 
therefore of the same size with the Huldah Gates, which have 
been already described as 30 cubits (40 ft.) wide, and with 
pillars of about 16 ft. or more (12 cubits) in circumference. 

The gate-house Moked was, however, apparently still larger, 
and projected beyond the line of the cloister wall, half its 
width being outside and half inside the Priests’ Court. This 
building was the guard-house of the priests who kept watch 
round the fire, whence its name was derived. Accoixiing to 
Bartenora it would seem to have had no steps, the ground 
outside being presumably higher than in other parts of the 
enclosure. Four chambers opened into the central porch or 
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Teraklin, two being within the Kodesh, or Sanctuary, two in 
the Chel or * profane place/ The roofs wore vaulted, and stone 
benches ran round the walls. In the south-west chamber the 
lamb for the daily sacrifice was kept during the night. The 
north-west chamber had in it a winding stair descending to a 
vault beneath, which ran under the Ohel to the gate Tadi. This 
gallery communicated with a Bath-house used by the priests, 
and is mentioned as running under the Bireh, by which some 
commentators understand Baris or Antonia to be intended. 

The gallery thus described seems clearly to be the existing 
vault which runs northwards from the wall of the Priests’ Court, 
ficcording to the present restoration of the ’femple. We are 
thus able to fix the exact position of Moked ; but the winding 
stair appears to have been destroyed, the vault having now no 
entrance, except a manhole in the roof. 

The north end of the galleiy (No. 1 Ordnance Survey) is 
now blocked by a rude wall, but the roof is seen to run behind 
this wall, and the gallery seems probably to extend farther. If 
it reaches as far as the present north wall of the platform, its 
entrance from Tadi at that point would rcquii*e only a rise of 
1 7 ft., whereas at the south end the floor is 50 ft. below the pi-esent 
surface. The curious vault west of this gallery (No. 3) is also 
closed with a modern wall, and very possibly runs father noi*th, 
in which case it would join No. 1, and might be identified with 
the Bath-house reached by the subterranean passage from Moked. 
The supposition that portions of these galleries still remain to 
be discovered is confirmed by the fact that a wall has been built 
across the passage leading from the ancient w’estem gate just 
north of the Tyropmon Bridge in a precisely similar manner, 
and by the fact that the sides of the galleries Nos. 1 and 3 are 
of rock, while the walls at tho north ends are apparently of 
masonry down to the floor of the vaults, and ai^) not at right 
angles to the lines of the galleries ; in No. 1, as already stated, 
the voussoirs of the roof run apparently beyond the wall. 

The identification of the gallery under Moked thus gives 
additional confirmation to the general correctness of the present 
restoration of Herod’s Temple. 
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The name of the gate Nitzotz indicates that it was also a 
kind of outstanding tower in the north-east corner of the Priests* 
Court. The Mishna states that it was ‘ in shape an exhedra/ 
with a building above and with an entrance to the Chel. We 
may, perhaps, identify this gate-house with the ‘northern 
exhedra * mentioned by Josephus (6 Wars 2. 7). In another 
passage (Tamid 1, 3 ) ‘eastern and western exhedrse * are noticed 
on either side of Moked. 

The Water Gate was so named because the water used at 
the Fejxst of Tabernacles was brought through it (Succah 6. 4 ). 
There were no cisterns within the court, and the alta^r was 
‘joined to the earth,’ having no excavation under it. The 
present plan places the Court of the Priests in such a situation 
that none of the numerous cisterns of the Haram area come 
within its boundaries. 

Above the Water Gate was a chamber called Aphtinas (Tal. 
Jer. Yoma 1), where the incense was made. There were also 
three chambers north of the Court and three south, resembling 
perhaps the little vaults under the present platform which open 
to the outer court, for their roofs are said to have been level 
(Middoth 5. 2 ), probably meaning level with the floor of the 
Priests' Court. Two other chambers (Lishcoth) also existed on 
the west. The most important of these magazines or stores in 
which wood, salt, and other necessaries were kept, were two. 
First, the Chamber of Hewn Stone (Gazith), or of Pavement 
(Balutin, Tosiphtah, Yoma 1), where the Sanhedrin sat. It 
was on the south, and, according to Maimonides, near the 
west, half in the Holy Place, half in the profane (Tal. Jer. 
Yoma 25 h). Secondly, the Chamber of the Draw Well, whence 
water was suppled to the whole court. This was next to the 
preceding, on the south side of the Sanctuary, and its position is 
no doubt fixed by the well-mouth communicating with the great 
vault, which runs to the south wall of the Priests’ Court. This 
second indication on the south thus agrees perfectly with that 
already noticed respecting the position of Moked on the noiHih. 

The Altar is very minutely described, being the most im- 
portant feature of the Sanctuary. It was made solid, and con- 
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sisted of stones dug from virgin earth found near Beth Cerem 
(Middoth 3. 4). Stones from the seaside were also permissible, 
and these were poured into a wooden frame and mixed with 
lime, pitch, and lead, the frame being withdrawn when the 
building was complete (Beth Habbech 1). In other words, 
the Altar was made of a kind of concrete. 

It was whitewashed at intervals, and a line of red paint waa 
drawn round it, at a height of 29 handbreadths from the bottom. 
The appearance of this structure must, therefore, have been 
much ruder than that of the usual representations. 

The Foundation of the Altar measured 32 cubits north and 
west, Itnd was 1 cu>)it wide and high. On the south and east, 
this lowest step was wanting. The Circuit, a square of 28 cubits, 
was 5 cubits high, and was the place wh('re the priests stood 
during the service. The third step was 3 cubits high and 2G 
cubits square. The horns were cubes of 1 cubit. The Heartli 
between the horns was only 24 cubits square, leaving a patli 
between it and the horns 1 cubit wide for the priests. Three 
fires were lighted on the Altar, and the path between the homs 
were used in making them up. The (Circuit and Foundation 
are said to have been measured by small cubits of 5 hand- 
breadths, and we thus obtain the following total of 58 hand- 
breadths, or 10 cubits, which is said to have been also the 
height of Solomon’s Altar : — 


Cubits Hand'breadtba 

1 Foundation . 5 

5 Circuit . 30 

3 Place of horns . 18 

1 Homs . . 6 

Total 10 Total 68 


The red line was thus in the middle of the height. 

The sloping ascent (Cebesh), on the south side of the Altar, 
was 30 cubits long, and led up to the hearth or 9 cubits in 
height. It was 16 cubits wide. A side ascent led from it to the 
Foundation on the left, and another to the right led to the Circuit. 
A l>rass netting covered the upper part of the Altar to the red 
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line (Tal. Jer. Zebakhim* 62 a). The ascent did not join the 
Altar, but had a small division to insure the throwing of the 
limbs on to the altar (Tamid 8. 3). In the ascent was a cup- 
board, where certain portions of the offerings were placed. 
Between the horns of the Altar was a parapet, and in the Foun- 
dation on the west were small holes communicating with canals, 
which conducted the blood to the drains which ran out to 
Kedron (Middoth 3. 2, Yoma 5. 6, Succah 4. 9 ). On the south- 
west was a manhole, by which to descend into this canal. 

The tables, rings, and dwarf pillars north of the Altar, were 
used in the preparation of the sacrifices. To the west of the 
ascent was the Laver and the spouts made by Ben Kattin. 

The Temple (Hecal). The plan of the Temple itself is thus 


given by the Mishna : — 

West to East, 

Gnbits 

'wall ... 6 

Aulam or porch ■ porch . . .11 

'wall ... 6 

Hecal, or Holy Place . . .40 

Teraklin (interval) .... 1 

Kodesh ha-KodesHm (Holy of Holies) 20 

Wall 6 

Chamber (Tha) .... 6 

Wall 6 

Total . , .100 


North and South. 


Wall 6 

Staircase (Masiha) .... 3 

Wall 6 

Chamber (Tha) .... 6 

Wall 6 

Holy Place 20 

WaU 6 

Chamber 6 

WaH 6 

House of descent of water . . 3 

WaU 6 

70 


Total 
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The facade of the Temple was a square of 100 cubits, the 
Aulam exteuding north and south a total width of 15 cubits 
beyond the btjdy of the Temple on either side. The facade was 
gilded. 

The entrance (Phatakh) of the Temple was 20 cubits wide 
and 40 high. The only ornamentation consisted of 5 oak 
beams above, each 2 cubits longer than the one immediately 
below, the lowest being 22 ctibits long, the topmost 30 cubits. 
Each beam was built alternately with a course of stone. 

The Golden Vine which was fixed over this entrance (Mid- 
doth 3. s), but, as Josephus says, ‘ under the crown work ' (15 
Ant. 11. 3 ), was very probably supported by nails driven into 
these beams. It is clear that the vine was not a bas-relief, as 
has sometimes been conjectured, because bunches could be given 
as votive offerings, and wei’e then hung on to the golden stem 
(Midd. 3. 8.) 

The crown work appears to have been a comice more spe- 
cially noticed in the Mishna. 

The elevation of the Temple was as follows : — 


Cubits 

Foundation 6 

Lower storey 40 

String course 1 

Gutter (‘ house of dropping ’) . .2 

Beams 1 

Plaster 1 

Upper storey 40 

String course 1 

Gutter 2 

Beams 1 

Plaster 1 

Battlement 3 

Scarecrow 1 

Total . . .100 


The upper storey had no small chambers (Thaim), but there 
were 38 in three tiers round the lower storey, 16 to the north, 
16 to the south, and 8 on the west, reached by a staircase on 
the north side of the Temple (Middoth 4. 5 ) These chambers, 
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like those of Solomon^s Teinple, were 5 cubits wide in the lowest 
tier, 6 in the second, 7 in the third, the outer walls being re- 
duced in thickness apparently by stepping back on the interior. 

The Holy House was entered from the porch by a gate 20 
cubits high, 10 cubits broad. The doors were double, opening 
inwards and outwards. An entrance from the porch into the 
side chambers communicated with another in the wall between 
the inner and outer doors of this gate, which had also two 
wickets in it (Middoth 4. 2, cf. 5 Wars 5. 4 ). A veil hung 
before this gate of equal dimensions with its doors. 

The entrance into the Holy of Holies was passed only by 
the High priest. There was here a double veil (see P&,rt I., 
p. 123). The space of 1 cubit between these two veils is 
called Teraklin in the Middoth (4. 7). 

Such are the details preserved of the arrangement and 
dimensions of the Temple. There are still points not capable 
of determination, such as the level of the ceiling of the Holy of 
Holier, which had a second storey above it (Middoth 4 5 ) ; but 
we have no authority for adding to this simple record any 
fanciful details of architectund ornamentation. Had the Temple 
been beautified by cornices, pillars, or mouldings of rich appear- 
ance, those writers who have so carefully described its minutest 
details of construction would scarcely have failed to record 
anything which could increase the reader’s conception of the* 
magnificence of this loved and venerated edifice. 

The allusions to the Second Temple in the New Testament 
are few and not very important. The scene of the Purification 
must have been the gate Nicanor, to which Jewish women 
were brought for that ceremony. The Doctors of the Law are 
mentioned as sitting on the steps of the Temple Courts (TaL 
Jer. Sanhed. 2, 2 ) to teach their disciples, and it was no doubt 
in the precincts of the court devoted to the Jewish congregation 
that Christ was found by his parents ‘ hearing them and asking 
them questions’ (Luke 2. 46). The booths of the money- 
changers set up in the cloisters of the Gentile Court are also — 
as before noticed — mentioned in the Mishna (Shekalim 1. 5, 
Matt. 21. 12 ), 
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Solomon’s Porch, we gather from; Josephus (5 Wars 6. i), 
was the eastern cloister of the Outer Court. The Beautiful 
Gate (Acts 3. 2), where the cripple was cured by St. Peter, was 
in all probability the entrance from the Tyropoeon Bridge to 
the beautiful southern cloister built by Herod . 

Antonia, the castle or fortress which protected the Temple 
on the north, alone remains to be noticed. It seems probable 
that the ‘ Birah which (belonged) to the (Holy) House ’ (Neh. 

2. 8), and the Birah of the Mishna, which seems to have been 
a place north of the Temple (Middoth 1. 8), is the same as the 
Baris or ‘Castle’ of Josephus (1 Wars 3. 3). This fortress, 
arranged by John Hyrcanus for a residence (18 Ant. 4. 3), was 
enlarged by Herod. It was situate at the noith-west corner of 
the outer cloisters (5 Wars 5. 8), and had four distinct towers 
with a large interior space. 

A deep ditch divided Antonia from Bezetha (5 Wars 4. 2), 
and the view of the Temple from the north was concealed by 
this fortress. A hidden passage led from Antonia to the Tem- 
ple (15 Ant. 11. 7), and the entire compass of the Temple was 
increased two furlongs by Antonia (5 Wat's 5. 2 ). It seems 
clear from another passage that the fortress formed a projection 
on the north-west beyond the limits of the quadrangle of the 
Temple cloisters (6 Wars 5. 4 ). 

The general result is such as to leave little doubt that the 
fortress occupied the great scarp at the north-west comer of the 
present Haram, and the broad interior space noticed by Jose- 
phus may naturally be identified with the flat court imme- 
diately below this scarp on the south. It would, however, be 
of the highest interest to discover the foundations of the comer 
towers, the exact position of which cannot now be indicated 
with certitude. Excavation in the northern portion of the 
Haram enclosure would probably result in important discoveries 
respecting the extent and shape of the citadel of Antonia, but 
this is unfortunately at present impossible. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to pursue the account of 
the Temple into greater detail, or to notice any of the numerous 
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former attempts to restore tlie sacred buildings Here described. 
With the aid of the plan, the reader will be able to judge for 
himself of the satisfactory manner in which the relative position 
of various buildings may be determined, by careful observation 
of the levels, scarps, and existing remains, and in strict accord- 
ance with the most authentic accounts of the structure. 


Note . — It is worthy of notice that the actual measurement of the 
existing remains of the Temple enclosure affords strong confirmatiois 
of the determination of the medium cubit at 16 inches (see p. 68). 

The piers at the N.W. corner of the Ilaram wall are at 13 ft. 4 in. 
interval, or exactly 10 cubits. The width of the southern passages is 
40 ft. or 30 cubits, agreeing with the size of the Temple gates accord- 
ing to Josephus (6 Wars 6 . 3 ). The height of the Master Course on 
the south wall is 6 ft. (4J cubits). The longest stone is 38 ft. 9 in. 
or 29 cubits. Other stones 7 cubits, 3J cubits, and 4^ cubits long 
occur in the walls, and the average height of the courses is 3 ft. 4 in. 
(2^ cubits). At the Prophets* Gate the lintel is 6 cubits high and 19 
cubits long. 

The levels give the same result as do the measurements of Galilean 
Synagogues. 
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JUDAH (Josh. 16. 21 - 32 ). 

In Edom. 


Hebrew 

Arabic 

Hebrew 

Arabic 

1. Katzeel 


19. 

Beth Palet 


2. Eder (Adar) 


20. 

Hazar Shual 


3. Jagur 


21. 

Beersheha 

Bir es-Seh'a 

4. Kinah 


22. 

Bizjothjah 


6. Dimonah 


23. 

Baalah 


6. Adadah 

*Ad*adah 



liin 


7. Kedesh 


24. 

Azom 


8. Ilazor 


25. 

Eltolad 


9. Ithuan Ziph 


26. 

Chesil 


10. Telem 


27. 

Hormah 


11. Bealoth 


28. 

Ziklag 


12. Razor Hadattah 


29. 

Madraaonah 


13. Kerioth Hezron 

Hudireh 

30. 

Sansannah 


14. A mam. 


31. 

Lebaoth 


16. 8hema * 


32. 

Shilhim 


16. Moladah 

17. Hazar Gaddah 

18. Heshmon 


33. 

Ain Kimmon 

< Uvim cr- 
i Ihtrndmin 


In THU Shephelah. 


Hebrew 

Arabic 

Hebrew 

Arabic 

1. Eshtaol 

Eshu^a 

11. Azekah 


2. Zoreah 

Suf^ah 

12. Sharaim 

S'aireh 

3. Ashnah 

4. Zanoah 

Zanu'a 

13. Adithaim 

14. Gederah and 

} Jedireh 

5. £n Gannim 

Timm Jina 

Gederothaim 

6. Tappuah 

7. Enam 

^Allin 

1. Zenan 


8. Jarmuth 

elrYermuk 

2. Hadashah 


9. Adullam 

Aid el-Md 

3. Migdalgad 


10. Socoh 

Shuweikeh 

4. Dilean 



c c 2 
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List of Towns -continued. 


Hebrew 

Arabic 

Hebrew 

Arabic 

6. Mizpeh 


1. Libnah 


6. Joktheel 

KaUdneh 

2. Ether 

d-^Atr 

7. Lachish 


3. Ashan 


8. Bozkath 


4. Jiphtah 


9. Eglou 

^Ajldn 

5. Asbnah 


10. Oabbon 

6. Nezib 

Beit NuMh 

11. Lahmam 

d-Lahm 

7. Keilah 

Kilah 

12. KithUsh 


8. Achzib 

^Ain Kezheh 

13. Gederoth 

Katrah 

9. Mareshah 

Mei^ash 

14. Beth Dagon 

Beit JDejan 



15. Naamah 

B a' an eh 

Ekron 

Aker i 

10. Makkedah 

d~Moghdr 

Aehdod 

Esdud 


Gaza 

Gha'^zeh 

In the Mountains. 

Hebrew 

Arabic 

Hebrew 

Arabic 

1. Shamir 

Somerah 

4. Jnttah 

Yuttah 

2. Jattir 

'Atiir 

5. Jezreel 


3. Socoh 

Shmoeikeh 

6. Jokdeam 


4. Dannah 

Idhnah 

7. Zanoah 

Zaniita 

5. Debir 

edh-Dhdheriyeh 

8. Cain 

Yekin 

6, Anab 

^Anah 

9. Gibeah 

Jeb'a 

7. Eshtemoh 

es-Semu'a 

10. Timuah 

Tibna 

8. Anim 

9. Goshen 

elrGhwwein 

1. Halhul 

Halhul 

10. Holon 


2. Beth Ziir 

Beit Sur 

11. Giloh 

Ma 

3. Gedor 

Jedur 



4. Maarath 

Beit XJmmar 

1. Arab 

er-ItaUyeh 

6. Beth Anoth 

Beit Ainun 

2. Dumah 

JJomeh 

6. Eltekon 


3. Eshean 

4. Janum 

Bmi Naim 

1. Kirjatli Jearim 

Armah 

5. Beth Tappuah 

6. Aphekah 

Tuffuh 

2. Kabbah 

Bvhba 

7. Humtah 


1. Beth Arabah 


9. Hebron 

eIrKhalU 

2. Middin 


9. Zior 

S’air 

3. Secacah 

Sikkeh 



4. Nibshean 


1. M^n 

M^ain 

5. Airham-Melakh 

TdleUMUh 

2. Oarmel 

Kurmud 

6. Engedi 

Ain Jidy 

3. Ziph 

Tell Zif 
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List op TowNS—oohti/iited. 


BENJAMIN (Josh. 18. 21 - 28 ). 


Hebrew 

Arabic 

Hebrew 

Arabic < 

i. Jericho 

^Am es-SuItdn 

1. Gibeon 

el-Jih 

2. Beth TToprlah 

'Ain Ilajlah 

2. Bam ah 

er^Rdm 

3. Emek Keziz 

3. Beeroth 

Bireh 

4. Beth Arabah 


4. Mizpeh 

Sh'afdt 

5. Zemaraiin 

Samrah 

5. Ohephirah 

Kefireh 

6. Bethel 

7. Aviiii 

Beitin 

6. Mozah 

7. Eekem 

Beit Mizzeh 

8. Parah 

Fdrah 

8. Irpeel 

Bdfdt 

1 9. 0|)hrah 
ilO, Cephar-haam- 

Taiyiheh 

9. Taralah 
10. Zelah 

monai 


11. Kleph 

Liffa 

jll. Ophni 


12. Jebusi 1 

eUKuds 

1 12. Gaba 

1 1 

1 

JtFa 

13. Gibeah 1 

14. Kirjath | 

Jehi'a 

Kuriet d-Anah 

1 

(Neu. 11. 

31-35). 



Hebrew 

Arabic 

TIebiew 

Arabic 

Michmash 

Muhhmds 

Ramah 

er^Rdm 

Aija 

lluiydn 

Gittaim 


Bethel 

Beitin 

Hadid 

Haditheh 

Anathoth 

Aiidta 

Zeboim 

1 

Nob 

ISFqfdt 

Neballat 

Beit Nebdla 

Ananiah 

Beit Ilanina 

Lod 

Lidd 

Hazor 

liazzur 

Ono 

Kefr 'Am 
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THE ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 

tr%'Oing the correct Translation of the original Nantes^ when hfwwn^ and 
the scientific Nams of the Species. 


MAMMALIA. 

Apes (Hebrew Kopbim). 1 Kings 10. 22 . 2 Ohr. 9. 21 . The word 
is identical with the name of the monkey in Tamil. 

Ass (1). (Heb. Ilamor). Arab. Hamdr. A he-ass. 

(2) . (lleb. Athoii). She-ass. 

(3) . (Heb. ^Ayir). A colt. 

Ass (Wild). (1). (Heb. ’Arod). Asinus Ilemippus. 

(2). (Hob. Pere). Job 39. e-s, &c. 

Badgrer (Ileb. Takhash). Probably the porpoise. See p. 227. 

Bat (Heb. ’Atallaph. ^The night flier.’) Lev. 11. 19 - 20 . Dent. 14. 

18, includes a great number of species of bat found iu Palestine. 
Bear (Heb. Dob). Arab. Dubb. Ursus Syriacus. 

Bebemotli (Ileb, Behemoth. ‘The beast.’) Job. 40. 15 - 24 . Ilipp<h 
potamus amphihius. 

Boar (Wild). (Ileb. Khazir). Arab. Khanzir, Sus scrofa. 

Bull (Wild). (Heb. To). Possibly the Bubale, Alcephalus Bubcdisy 
Arab. Bahr el’-Wahash, ‘Wild Oow.’ 

Camel (Heb. Gamal). Arab. Jemel. Camdus Di'omedarim 
Cat. Baruch 6. 22 . 

Cattle (1) (Heb. Behemah). ALrab. Behimch. ‘ Beasts.’ 

(2) (Heb. Bakar). Arab. Bakr. Cattle generally. 

(3) (Heb. Shor). Aram. Thor, Arab. Th&r. ‘Bull.’ 

(4) (Heb. Par, fern. Parah). Young bull and young cow. 

(6) (Heb. ’Aigel, fern. ’Aigleh). Arab. ^Ajleh. ‘Calf.’ 

Cbamois (Heb. Zemer. ‘The leaper.’) Probably the wild sheep. 
Arabi Ktbcsh. Ovis Tragdaphue. 

Coney (Heb, Shaphan). Arab. Wabr nnd Thofen, Hyrax Sgrimm* 
Bogr (Heb. Oeleb). Arab. Kelh. 
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Bromedary (1) (Heb. Bicrab). A blood camel. Isaiah 60. e. 

(2) (Heb. Recesh. ^ Swift beast.’) Esther 8. lo, Micah 
1. 13. 

(3) (Heb. Beni Bammak. ‘ Sons of mares.’) Arab. 
Mamkah, A mare. Esther 8, lo. 

Slephant (Heb. Shen Habim. * Teeth of elephants.’) 1 Kings 10. 
22 . In Tamil the elephant is called Ilabba. On the Assyiian mo- 
numents, Habba. 

fallow Beer (Ileb. Yakhmor). Arab. Yahrnur, The roebuck, 
ferret (Heb. Anakah). Levit. 11. . 30 . Probably a lizard. 

'’ox (Ileb. Shual), The jackal. (Canis aureiL8)y which is a fruit- 
eater (cf. Cant. 2. is). See p. 227. 

Ooat^l). (TIeb. Ez). Arab. Ma^az, a goat. 

(2) . (Heb. Tzaphir). Dan. 8. 6. An old he-goat. 

(3) . (lj[eb. S’air. * Hairy.’) 

(4) . (Heb. ’Athud). He-goat. 

(6). (Ileb. Tayish). Arab. TetsA ‘The butter.’ 

Ooat (Wild) (1). (Heb. Yael. ‘ The climber.’) Arab. Hecfw. The 
Ibex, Capra Beden, 

(2) . (Heb. Ako). Deut. 14. s. Probably the same. 

(3) . (Heb. Yaelah). Prov. 5. 19. Tlie wild she-goat. 
Greybound (Ileb. Zarzir Mathnayim. ‘ Girt in the loins.’) Prov. 

30, 31. Unknown. 

Bare (Heb. Arnebeth). Arab. ^Emehah, Includes five species of 
hare. 

Bart and Bind (Heb. Aiyal, fern, Aiyalah). Probably the fallow 
deer. Cervus Elaphus. 

Borse (1). (Heb. Sus). Arab. Hiadn, 

(2). (Ileb. Parash). Arab. Faros, Rendered ‘ horseman ’ in 
Auth. Ver. Gen. 60. 9, &c. The word in Arabic means 
generally a ‘ mare ’ ; in the Bible always a chariot horse. 
Beopard (Heb. Namer). Arab. Nimr, Felts Juhata, 

Bton (1). (Heb. Arieh). General term for a lion. 

(2) . (Heb. Oephir). A young lion. 

(3) . (Heb. Labi, fern. Ijabiyah). A full-grown lion and lioness. 

(4) . (Heb. Laish). An old lion. 

(5) . (Heb. Gur). A whelp. Gen. 49. 9. Not of the lion ex- 

clusively (compare Lam. 4. 3). 

(6) . (Heb. Shakhatz). Job 18. 8. Doubtful. • 

(7) . (Heb. Shakhal), Job4. lo. ‘Thebrayer.’ 

Mole (1). (Heb. Tinshemeth). Probably a lizard. LeV. 11. 80. 
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Mole (2). (Heb. Hephor-Peroth). Doubtful, Isaiah 2. 20. 

Mouse (Heb. Acbar). Arab. *Akber, The Jerboa. Levit. 11. 29. 

Mule (1). (Heb. Pered). Arab. Baghl, 2 Sam. 13. 29, &c. 

(2). (Heb. Recesh). Esther 8. lo. See Dromedary. 

Bygarg: (Ileb. Dishon). Dent. 14. 6. A ^ white rumped’ animal, 
probably Gazella Dorcas. See page 226. 

Roebuok, Jttoe (ITeb. Tzebi, fern. Tzebiyeh). Probably the gazelle^ 
Gazella Arahica. 

Satyrs (Heb. Seirim. ‘Hairy ones.’) Isaiah 13. 21 . Rendered devils, 
Lev. 17. 7 . 

Slieep (1). (Heb. Tzon.) A flock of sheep. 

(2) . (Ileb. Seh) A sheep or goat. 

(3) . (Heb. Ayil). A ram. 

(4) . (Heb. Rakhal). An ewe. 

(6). (Heb. Oebes, fern. Oebesah). Arab. Kehesh. A lamb. 

(6) . (Heb. Taleh). A young lamb. 

(7) . (Heb. Oar). A lamb. 

Sow. (Heb. Khazir.) See Boar. 

Swine. (Greek Koiros.) Domestic pigs. Of. Luke 8. 32 « 34 . 

ITnloom (Heb. Rim). The Aurochs. Bos primigenius. See page 
226. 

Weasel (Heb. Kholed). Arab. KhvXd. The mole-rat. Spalax 
Typhlus. 

Wbale (Heb. Tannin. ‘ Monster.’) Including the various species of 
Cetacea (cf. Lam. 4. 3 ). The Orocodile (Isaiah 27. l). Serpents 
(Ex. 7. 10 ). Dragons (Deut. 32. 33 ). 

Wolf (Heb. Zeeb). Arab. Dhih. Cants Lupus. 


BIRDS. 

Bittern (Heb. Kippod). Isaiah 14. 23 , 34. 11 , Zeph. 2. 14 . A water 
bird. 

Crane (Heb. Sis). Arab. the swift. {Cypselus qfflnis). Isaiah 
38. 14, Jer. 8. 7. 

Cormorant (Heb. Shalak. ‘Diver’). Lev. 11. 17 , Deut. 14. 17 . 
Cnckow (Heb. Shakhaph). Levit. II. le, Deut. 14. is. 

Bove (Heb. Yoneh). Arab. Jozel. Columba Palumbus, C. Schimpert^ 
C» lAwaf C. (Enas are found in Palestine. 
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ysatiTle (Heb. Neshr). Arab. Nmr. Includes the griftbn vulture 
{Gyps fulvm)y the golden eagle, &c. 

Oier Begrle (Heb. Rakham). Arab. Itahhmeh, The Egyptian vulture 
{Neophron percnopterus). Lev. 11. 18, Deut. 14. 17. 

Glede (Heb. Uaah). Deut. 14. is. Unknown species. 

Great Owl (1) (Ileb. Yanshuph. ^Twilight bird’). Lev. 11. 17, Deut. 
14. 16 , Isaiah 34. ii. Probably Otits Ascalaphus. 

Great Owl (2) (Heb. Kippoz). Isaiah 34. 16. Unknown species. 

Bawk (Heb. Netz). Job 39. 26 . Apparently a migratory raptorial 
bird (Lev. 11. 16 , Deut. 14. is). Probably includes many species of 
hawk (Arab. Nuseir). 

Heron (lleb. Anaphah). Lev. 11. 19, Deut. 14, 18 . A generic term. 

Bite* (Heb. Ayah). Lev. 11.14, Deut. 14. is. Probably the kite 
which has remarkably keen sight (cf. Job 28. 7), Milmis regalis, 
Arab. Shnh and Hodaiyeh. 

Bapwin? (Heb. Dukipath). Lev. 11. 19, Deut. 14. 18 . The Syriac 
name for the Hoopoe ( llpupa Npops), 

Xiittle Owl (Heb. Ous) inhabiting ruins. (Psalm 102. 6). Probably 
Athene Persica. Arab. Kuka-or Bumeh, 

ififflit hawk (Ileb. Takhmas. ‘The face-tearer.’) Lev. 11. le, Deut. 
14. IS. 

Ostrich (1) (Heb. Y’anah). Evidently the ostrich. Lam. 4. s. 

(2) (TIeb Raiian), See Peacock. 

Ossifragre (ITeb. Peres. ‘ The breaker.’) Probably the Lammer-geier 
{Gypcetus Barhntm)^ which drops its prey to split the bone or shell. 
Lev. 11. 1,*}. Deut. 14. 12 . 

Osprey (Heb. ’Azniyeh). Lev. 11. is, Deut. 14. 12 . 

Owl (Heb. Bath ha-Y’auah. * Daughter of greediness.’) Probably the 
same as Y^anah (Lam. 4. 3 ), the Ostrich. 

Partrldgre (Heb. Kore. ‘The caller,’) includes the species Caccabis 
saxatilis (Arab. Shinndr), Ammoperdix Ileyi (Arab. Hajl)) and 
probably the francolin, Francolinus imlynris (Arab. Khudry\ and 
the Sand Grouse, Ft, erodes Senegalensis (Arab. Kafn), 

Peacock (1) (Heb. Tucciyim pi.). A Tamil word Tokei means pea- 
cock. (Of. 1 Kings 10. 22 ). 

(2) (Heb. Ranan), Job 30. 13 , probably the Ostrich, as the 
Peacock is not a native of Palestine. 

Pelican (Heb, Kaath. ‘The vomiter.’) Rendered Cormorant in Isaiah 
34. 11 , includes P. Onocrotcdus and P. Orispus. 

Q^nall (Heb. Selau). Arab. ScUwah, Cotumix vulgaris, Exod. 1C. 
11 - 13 . Ps. 78. 87 . 
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Ka^en (Heb. Oeb). Arab.- 6rAMra6, tbe Haven. Corims Corax, 

Screech Owl (Heb. Lilith. * Night monster.’) Isaiah 34. w. 

Sparrow (Heb. Tzippor). Arab. Asfur, any small bird, but espe* 
cially the Sparrow. 

Stork (Heb. Khasida). Lev. 11. 19. Deut. 14. is. Probably Ckonia 
aUha. The Stork is very common in Palestine in spring. 

Swallow (1) (Heb. Deror). Ps. 84. 3. 'Free bird.’ 

(2) (Heb. ’Ajur). Isaiah 38. i4. Jer. 8. 7. 

Swan (TIeb. Tinshemeth, Aram. Sut), Probably the wild Duck. 
Arab. Ihitt. Lev. 11. is. Deut. 14. i6. 

Turtle Dove (Heb. Thor Yoneh), includes the species Turtur 
aurituSf T, KisoriuSt T, Senegalerms. Arab. Hamdm. 

Vulture (Heb. Dayah). Isaiah 34. i6. Lev. 11. i4. Deut. 14. is. 


REPTILES. 

Aader (1). (Ileb. Pethen). Ps. 58. 4, Ps. 91. is. See Asp. 

(2) . (Heb. Shephiphon). Gen. 40. i7. Probably Arab. Shifun, 

Horned Snake. Cerastes Ilasselquistii. 

(3) . (Heb. Akhsub). Ps. 140. 3. Unknown species. 

(4) . (Heb. Tziphoni). Prov, 23. az. See Cockatrice. 

Asp (Heb. Pethen). The Egyptian Cobra, Naja Haje. Cf. Ps. 91. is. 
Chameleon (Heb. Coakh). Lev. 11. 30. Unknown species. 
Cockatrice (Heb. Tzephoni). Unknown species. 

Dragon (1) (Ileb. Tan). Job 30. 29. Probably a mammal. 

(2) (Ileb. Tannin). See Whale. 

Ferret (Heb. Anakah). Lev. 11. 30. Unknown species. 

Frog (Heb. Tzephardea). Ex. 8. The translation is undoubted. 
Devlathan (Heb. Leuiathan). The Cetacea generally. Ps. 104. 26. 
The Crocodile. Job 41. 

Dlaard (Ileb. Letaah), Lev. 11. so. The translation is undoubted. 
Serpent (Heb. Nakhash). A general term for serpents. 

Serpent (Fiery) (Heb. Saraph). Num. 21. e, the LXX. reads 
'deadly.’ 

Snail (Heb. Khomet). Lev. 11. 30. Apparently some kind of lizard. 
Tortoise (Heb. Tzab). Lev. 11. 29 . Arab. DM, A large lizard. 
TJromastix Spinipea, 

Viper (Heb. Eph’eh. ' The hisser.’) A venomous serpent, cf. Job 
20. 16. 
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INVEBTEBEATE ANIMALS, 

Ant (Heb. Neraalahb Arab. Naml. The Ant. 

Bald Bocust ( Heb. Sal’am). Lev. 11. 22 . According to the Talmud, 
a species of locust with a smooth head. 

Bee (Ileb. Deborah). Arab. Dahhur. See page 230. 

Beetle (Ileb. Khargol). Lev. 11. 22 . Some species of locust. 
Cankerworm (Ileb. Yeiek). Joel 1. 4, Ps. 105. 34. Some species 
of locust. 

Caterpillar. (TIob. Khasil. ‘ The Devourer.’) Isaiah 33. 4. Pro- 
bably the larva of the locust. 

Crimson (Heb. Thola’ath hash-Shani). The Cochineal {^Coccus 
llicis). See page 231, Exod. 39. 1 . 

Flek (Heb. Par’osh). Arab. Baraghuth, Bulex imtam, 
rites (1) (Heb. ’Arob). Ex. 8. 21 . 

(2) (Heb. Zobub). Eccl. 10. 1 . Arab. Dhihnn. ^Flies.^ 

Gnat (Greek Koiiops). Matt. 23. 24 . 

Grasstiopper (Ileb. Khagab). Lev. 11. 22 . Probably a general 
term for the Orthoptera (cf. 2 Ohr. 7. 13 and Num. 13. S3). See 
Locust. 

Hornet (Heb. Tzir’ah). See page 230. 

Horseleech (Heb. ’Alukah). Arab. 'Alak. Hosmopis Sanguisuga, 
Bice (Heb. Khinniiii). The translation is undoubted. 

Booust (1) (Heb. Tzelatzal). Deut. 28. 42 . Unknown species. 

(2) (Heb. Gob). Isaiah 33. 4 , Amos 7. 1 , Nah. 3. 17. The 
species is unknown. 

(3) (Heb. Arbah). Lev. 11. 22 . Unknown species. 

BKoth (Heb. ^ish). Isaiah 50. 9 . The clothes moth (2Yncw?<») is 

apparently always intended. 

r aimer Worm (Heb. Gazam, ^ The cutting insect ’). Joel 1 . 4 , &c. 
The species is unknown. 

Scorpion (Heb. *Akrab). Arab. ^Ahrah. The scorpion. 

Snail (Heb. Shablul). Ps. 58. 8. See page 280. 

Spider (1) (Heb. Accabish). Job 8. 14. Isaiah 59. 6. Is evidently 
the Spider. 

(2) (Heb. Semamith). Prov. 30. 28. Unknown. 

Worm (1) (Heb. Sas). The caterpillar of the clothes moth. Cf. 
Isaiah 61. 8. 

(2) (Heb. Rimmah). Job 24. 2Q. The translation is undoubted. 

(3) (Heb. Thole^ah). Applies to worms (Isaiah 14. 11 ) and 
to caterpillars. Deut. 28. 39 . 
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PLANTS AND TREES. 

Aiflrvun Tree or Almufs Tree. (1 Kings 10. ii. 2 Ohron. 2. 8). 
Unknown. 

JUmond (Heb. Shakcd). Amygdalm communis. 

JUoes (Heb. Ahalim). Num. 24. e. Ps. 45. 8, &c. Unknown. 
Anise (Greek Anethon). Matt. 23. 23 . Anethum graveolens. 

Apple (Heb. Tappuakh). Amb. Tuffuhy the apple. It is doubtful 
what tree is intended. 

Asli (Heb. Oren). Isa. 44. u. LXX. renders pine. The Arab. 
'Arm is a kind of ash. 

Balm (Heb. Bosem and Tzori). Possibly the Opohalsamumj or the 
Balanites AUgyptiaca, see p. 223. 

Barley (Heb. Shorah). Arab. Sh'air, barley. 

Baytree (Heb. Ezrakh). Ps. 37. 36 . Unknown. 

Beane (Heb. Phol). Arab. Fill. 2 Sam. 17. 28 . (Vida faba). 
Bitter Herbs. Ex. 12. 8, included Lettuce, Endive, Chicory, Horse- 
radish, and Coriander. (Pesakhim 2. e). 

Bon Tree (Heb. Teasshur). Isa. 41. 19 . Ezok. 27. 6. Probably the 
Box. Arab. BuJcs. (Burns longifolia). 

Bramble (Heb. Atad and Khoakh). The species are unknown, 
Bnlrusb (Ilob. Gome). Probably the Papyrus. (Cyperus Papyrus). 
Bnrnlngr Busb (Heb. Seneh). Ex. 3. 2 - 4 . Arab. Sunty the Acada 
NUotica. 

Calamus (Heb. Keneh Bosem). ‘Balsam Cane.’ Ex. 30. 23 . Cant. 

4. 14 . Ezek. 27. 19 . A foreign aromatic cane. 

Campblre (Heb. Copher). Arab. Henna. See p. 224. 

Cane (sweet), (Ileb. Kaneh Ilattob). Isaiah 43. 24 . Jer. 6. 20 . 
Probably the same as Calamus. 

Cassia (1) (Heb. Kiddah). Ex. 30. 24 . Cinnamonum Cassia. 

(2) (Heb. Ketziotli). Ps. 45. 8. Unknown. 

Cedar (Heb. Erez). Arab. Arz. Cedrus Lihani. 

Chestnut (Ilcb. ’Armon). Gen. 30. 37 . Ezek. 31. 8. Probably the 
Plane. Platanus oinenlalis. 

Cinnamon (Heb. Kinamon). Ex. 30. 23, Cinnamonum Zeylanicum. 
Cookie (Ileb. Baoshah. ‘ Stinldng weeds.’) Job 31 . 40 and Isaiah 5. 2 - 4 . 
Coriander (Heb. Cur’and). Ex. 16. 31 . Cmiandi'um satimm. 
Cucumbers (Heb. Kishuim). Num. 11. s. Cucumis chats and C. 
sathms* 
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Cammln (Heb. Gammon). Arab. KammCn, Cuminum sativum. 
Cypress (Heb. Tirzah). Isaiah 44. 14 . The species is doubtful. 
Ebony (Heb. Hobnira). Ezek. 27, 16 . Diospyrus Ebmas. 

Elm (Heb. Elah). IIos. 4. is. The Terebinth. 

Tig (Heb. Tinah). Arab. Tin. Ficus carica, 

Tir (Heb. Berosh). Ajab. Sinobar, includes the species Pinus mari^ 
timUf P. HalcpensiSf P. Carica. 

Fitolies (1). (Heb. Ketzakli). Nigella sativa, Isaiah 28. 26 , 

(2). (Heb. Cussimeth). Ezek. 4. 9. - Spelt. See Rye. 

Flag: (3)* (Heb. Akhii). Gen. 41. 2 . Job 8. ii. Species unknown, 
(2). (Heb. Suph). Ex. 2. s, &c. See p. 247. 

Flax (Heb. Pishtah). Linum sativu7n. Ex. 9. 31. 

Frankincense (Ileb. Lebonah). Poswellia serrata. See page 
Galbanum (Heb. Ilalbanah). Ex. 80. 34. Galhanum officinale. 

Gall (Heb. Rosh). Unknown. See Hemlock. 

Garlic (Heb. Shum). Arab. Thum, Allium sativum. 

Gopher wood (Ileb. Gopher). Gen, G. 14 . Unknown. 

Gourd (Heb, Kikayon). Jonah 4. 6. See p. 224. 

Gourd (wild). (Heb. Pakk’auth), See p. 224. 

Grass (1). (Hob. Ycred), Num. 22. 4 = herbage. 

(2). (Heb. Desher). Gen. 1. ii = grass. 

Hay (1). (Heb, Khatzir). (Arab. X/mr?/*, ‘ green.’) » grass. 

(2) . (Heb. Khashash). Arab. Hashish - cut grass. 

(3) . (Hob. Tibn). Arab, Tihn >= chopped straw. 

(4) . (Aram. Aur). Arab. 'Awdr «= chafl*. 

Haxel (Heb. Luz). Arab. Loz. The Almond. Gen. 30. sr. 

Heath (Heb. ’Ar’ar). Arab. 'APar = jumper (Juniperm Sabina), 
Hemlock (1). (Heb. Rush). Hos. 10. 4. 

(2). (Heb. La’anah). See Wormwood. 

Hyssop. See p. 224. 

Juniper (Heb. Rothem). Arab. Betem. Genista R<Btam. 1 Kings 
19.4. Ps. 120. 4. Job 80. 4. 

Jieek (Heb. Khatzir, ‘ green.’) Allium Porrum. 

Xientlles (Heb. ’Adashim). Arab. Adas. Ervum Lem. 

Idly (Heb. Shushan). The species is doubtful. See page 224, 
Mallows (Heb. Malluakli). Job 80. 4. Possibly Malva. Arab. 
Kiwbbeizeh. 

Mandrake (Ileb. Meduda, * love plant ’). See p. 224. 

Mastlok Tree. Susannah verse 64 . Pistacia Lentiscus. 

Melons (Heb. Abattikhioi). Arab, Batikh. Many species exist in 
Palestine. 
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Millet (Heb. Dokban). Arkb. Dohhn: including Pamcwm Miliaceum 
and Sorghum vulgar e (Arab. Dhurrah), 

Mint (Greek Eduosmon). Matt. 23. 23 . 

Mulberry (Heb. Becaim). 2 Sam. 6. 23 . Unknown species. 
Mustard Tree (Greek Sitiapi). Sinapts nigra, 

Myrrb (II eb. Mor). Arab. Mur7\ Bahamodendron Myn'ha, 
Myrtle (Ileb, Hadas). Arab. Hadas. Myrtm communis, 
iTettles (I). (Heb. Kimmosb). Isaiah 34. is. Probably Vrtica JV- 
lulifera, 

(2). (Heb. Kharul). Zepb. 2. 9. Unknown. 

ITuts ^i). (Heb. Egoz). Arab. Joz, Cant. 6. n. Walnut. Juglann 
regia. 

(2). (Heb. Botnim). Gen. 43. ii. (Of. Arab. Pwfmf) No 
doubt the pistachio nut. Arab. Fistuk. IHstacia vera. 
See Terebinth. 

Oak (1). (Heb. Elon, Allon, El, Ban), includes three species, Quer^ 
CU8 pseudo-coccifera (Arab. Ballut), Q. A^gilops (Arab. 
Sindidn)y Q. infeHoria (Arab. Mallul and Afs'). 

(2). (Heb. Elah). See Terebinth. 

Oil Tree (Heb. Etz Shemen). Isaiah 41. lo. Tlendered ^ pine branches,' 
Neh. 8 . 15 , *• olive tree.’ 1 Kings 6. 23 . Arab. ^Azzun. The Oleaster, 
Eleagnus angustifolius. 

Olive (Heb. Zait). Arab. Zeitun, Olea Europcca. 

Onions (Heb. Betzalim) Arab. Busl. Allium Cepa, 

Palm Tree (Heb. Tamar). Arab. Tumr and Fukhl, the date palm. 
Panna? (Ileb. Pannag). Ezek. 27. 17 . Unknown. 

Paper Reeds (Heb. ’Aroth). Isaiah 19. 7. Arab. ^Ara, 'herbage. 
Pine (Heb. Tidhar). Isaiah 41. 19 . Unknown species. 
Pomegrranate (Heb, Rimmon). Arab. liummdn. Punica grana- 
turn. 

Poplar (Heb. Libneh. ' White tree.’) Probably the Poplar. 

Pulse. Dan. 1. 12 . (Heb. Zer’aim). Arab. 2fer’o, 'seed.’ 

Rose of Sbaron (Heb. Khabutzaleth). Arab. Buseil or Runjuft. 

(Aram. Narkus). Narcissus Tazetta. 

Rue (Greek Peganon). Luke 11. 42 . Q&rvlb ButacecB. Four species 
in Palestine. 

Rye (Heb. Oussemuth). Ex. 9. 32 , &c., probably spelt (as in Auth. 
Vers, margin), Triticum Spelta, 

BaflRron (Heb. Karkom). Arab. Eurkum, Orocus sativus* Oant. 
4. 14 , only. 

Sliittati Tree (Heb. Shittah, pi. Shittim). Arab. Seiydl, Acacia Scyal* 
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Spikenard (Heb. Nerd). Cant. 1. ii. ^ab. Sunlml Hindi Nardo^ 
stachys Jatimmnsin 

Stacte (Heb. Nataph. ^ Drop.*) Styrax offidnaliB. Arab. ^Ahhar. 
See p. 160. 

Sycamine (Cfr, Sukaminos). Luke 17. 6. Tbe Mulberry^ still so 
called in Greece, Aforwa nigra. 

Sycamore (Heb. Shikmin). Ficm Sycomorus. 

Tares (Greek Zizania). Arab. Zawdn. Lolium Temvlmtum, 

Tell Tree (Heb. Elah). Isa. 6. is. See next. 

Terebinth (Heb. Elah. Greek Terebinthos). Arab. Butm. Fista-- 
da Tef'ehinthus. 

Thistle and Thorn. Nine Hebrew words occur^ none of which are 
properly identified. 

Thylne Wood (Greek Xulon Thuinon). Rev. 18. 12 . Callitris 
guadrtvalvtSf not a native of Palestine. 

Vine (Heb. Qephen). Arab. Jufn. Vitis Vinifet'a, 

Vine {of Sodom), perhaps the Oolocynth. Citrullm Cdocynthusi the 
fruit is nauseous, and when ripe full of dust. Of. Deut. 32. 32 . The 
Apple of Sodom (Of. 4 Wars 8. 4 ), is probably the *0«4er tree. 
ABclepias Fi'ocera. 

Wheat (Ileb. Khittah), Arab. Kmnh. 

Willow (1). (Heb. ’Arabim). Lev. 23. 40 . 

(2). (Heb. Tzaphtzaphah). Ezek. 17. 6. Arab. Sufsdf, 
includes four species of Salix. 

Wormwood (Heb. La’aneh. Greek Apsinthos), probably the 

Wormwood. Arab. Shih. Genus Artemisia, including six 

species. 


The standard source of more detailed information is Canon Trie- 
tram’s * Natural History of the Bible.’ 
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TOPOGEAPmCAL INDEX 


OR 

BIBLICAL GAZETTEER, 

r 

Owing the Names o f Places in the Holy Land mentioned %n the Old 
and New TestamentSy and in the Apocrypha. 

Thje names of 840 places in the Holy Land, mentioned in 
the Old and New Testaments and in the Apocrypha, will be 
found in the following Index ; and the modern name is added 
in cases where the site has been recovered. 

All the more important Biblical places as yet identified wil. 
be found marked on the accompanying Maps. The references 
to position with relation to well-known places will guide the 
reader in comparing the Maps and the Index. The Biblical 
i-eferences given in the latter are either the earliest in which 
the name occurs, or else those which most clearly indicate the 
position of the ancient site. 

The identifications, as indicated in the Gazetteer, depend 
either on the survival of the ancient name in an Aramaic or 
Arabic form at the present day at the site, or on the accordance 
between measured distances and those given by the authoritie« 
cited, including the works of Josephus, the Talmud, and the 
Onomasticon of Eusebius. 

Out of 840 sites, 500 have been recovered either with cer- 
tainty or with great probability, and of these 140, marked by an 
asterisk (*), are not shown on previous maps. Most of the places 
marked 'unknown' are to be sought either in the Sinaitic 
Desert or east of Jordan. 

The references to pages in the Handbook will guide the 
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reader to the detailed information contained in the body of the 
work respecting the most interesting places. 


Aliana (River). 2 Kings 5. 12 . The Arabic veraon renders it 
Barada ; a river rising north of Ilermon and flowing to Damascus. 

JLbarim (Mountains), i.e. ' Mountains beyond Jordan/ the range of 
Nebo. Deut. 32. 49 . (Reuben.) 

Abdon, Josh. 21. 30. Now a ruin named ^Ahdek, (Asher.) 

iLbel Beth Maaoha or Abel XMEalm. 2 Sam. 20. 15. Now a village 
Abel, west of Jlanias. (Naphtali.) 

Abel Ceramtm. Judg. 11. 33. ^ Plain of the vineyards.* Unknown. 

^Abel^Meholah. 1 Kings 4. 12 . Jerome places it ten miles south 
of Scythopolis, or at the present 'Ain Helweh, 

Abel Shittim. Num. 33. 49 . s^Shittim. 

Abel Mizraim. Gen. 50. ii. Unknown. 

*Abez (^ white ’). Josh. 19. 20 . Probably the ruin eUBeida, * white/ 
at north limit of the Plain of Eadraelon. (Issachar.) 

Abilene (District). Luke 3. 1 . See Chapter 6, page 317. 

Accho. Judg. 1. 31. The modern town of 'Akkah. 

Aceldama (Chaldee Hakel Dama, ^fleld of blood.*) Acts 1. 19. 
The traditional site, since the fourth century, has been shown at 
Male el^Dumm, opposite Sion, on the south. 

Aohor (Valley). Now Wdd^ Kelt See Chap. 3, p. 258. 

*Aolishaph. Josh. 19. 26 . The present village d-Yasif, (Asher.) 

Aohzlb. Josh. 15. 44 . See Chezib. 

Aohzlb. Josh. 19. 29. The present town of ez-Ztb. (Aisher.) 

Adadah. Josh. 15. 22 . The present ruin 'AcFadah, in the desert 
south-east of Beersheba. 

Adam (^ red earth *), a city beside Zaretan. Josh. 3. le. The name 
is probably preserved at the present ford of ed-Ddmieh, See 
Chap. 2, p. 241. 

Adamah. Josh. 19. 36 . The present village ed-Ddmeh, west of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

*Adaml. Josh. 19. 33. The present ruin Admah, south-west of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

Adar. Josh. 15. 8. Unknown. 

^Adasa. 1 Macc. 7. 40 . Was 30 stadia from Bethhoron. 12 Ant, 
10. 6. The present ruin of 'Adasah, See Chap. 6, p. 294. 

Adlda. 1 Macc. 12. 38. On an eminence (13 Ant. 6. 4) in the She- 
phelah. The present village Maditheh, close to Lydda on east. 

Adlthalm. Josh. 15. 36. Unknown. 

Admah. Gen. 10. 19 . See Chap. 2, p. 241. 

l> l> 
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Adoralm. 2 Chron, 11. 9. * The present village of Dura^ west of 
Hebron. 

^Adullani. Josh. 12. 15 . Eusebius places it ten miles east of 
Eleutheropolis. The present ruined fortress of 'Aid eUMa. 

Adnminliii (‘ going up of’). Josh. 16. 7. Now called TdSat ed-Dumm, 
See Ohap. 3, p. 268. 

Aenon (^-springs ’), John 3. 23 . Now 'Ainun. See Ohap. 6, p. 320. 

Ahlab. Judg. 1. 31 . Talmudic Gush Halab^ now d-Jish, (Naph- 
tali.) 

*A1 ruins ’), Josh. 12. 9. Called by Josephus Aina, was ^ close to ’ 
Bethel. The present ruined town Baiydn, See Chap. 3, p. 264. 

Aijalon or AJalon. Josh. 19. 42. The present village Ydlo, (Dan.) 

Aijalon. Judg. 12. 12 . Unknown. 

Ain. Josh. 16. 32 . Probably should read En Rimmon. 

Akrabblm, Ascent of. Num. 34. 4 . See Ohap. 3^ p. 241. 

Alammeleob. Josh. 19. 26 . Unknown. 

Alemeth. 1 Chron. 0. 60 . The present village 'Admit, north-east of 
Jerusalem. (Benjamin.) 

Alton Bacbutb, C weeping’). Gen. 36. 8. Beneath BetheL 

Almon « Alemeth. 

Almon Diblatbalm. Num. 33. 46 . Unknown. 

Alotb. 1 Kings 4. le. Probably 'Alia, east of Achzib. (Asher.) 

Aiusb. Num. 33. 13 . Unknown. 

* Amad. Josh. 19. 26 . Probably the present ruin eU'Amud, north of 
Akkah. 

Amam. Josh. 16. 26 . Unknown. 

Amana (Mountain). Cant. 4. 8. See Ohap. 6, p. 301. ^ 

Ammab {Giheah), * hill of the aqueduct.’ 2 Sam. 2. 24 . Unknown. 

*Anab. Josh. 15. 50 . Now the ruin 'Andh, west of Debir. (Judah.) 

*Anabaratb. Josh. 19. 19. Now the village en-N'aurah, north of 
Jezreel. (Issachar.) 

Ananiab. Neh. 11. 32 . The present village Beit Hanina, near 
Gibeon. 

Anatbotb. Josh. 21. 1 8. Now the village 'Andta. (Benjamin.) 

'*’‘Anem. 1 Ohron. 6. 73 . Probably the modern village 'Anin, west 
of the Pliiin of Esdraelon. 

*Aner. 1 Ohron. G. 70 . Possibly the modern 'AUdr, in the hills 
south-west of the Plain of Esdraelon. 

Anim. Josh. 16. 60 . Now a ruin called Ghmoetn, near Eshtemoa. 

Antipatris. The distances given in various Itineraries fix this site at 
the large ruin of Rds el-' Ain, See Ohap. 6, p. 307. 

Apbek. Josh. 12. 18 . Unknown. 

Apbek. Josh. 19. 30 . (Asher.) Unknown. 
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Aphek. Josh. 13. 4. Probably on north-west slope of 

Lebanon. 

*Ap1iek. 1 Sam. 4. i. Possibly the present ruin of Belled ^Foka 
(* upper town ’), near Gath. (Judah.) 

^Apliek. 1 Sara. 5^0. i. Possibly the modern village FuMSa^ on 
Gilboa. (Issachar.) 

Aphek. 1 Kings 20. 26 . A walled city in the Mishor (verso 26 A.V. 

' plain ’), probably the village Fikj east of the Sea of’ Galilee. 

Apbekab. Josh. 15. 53. Unknown. 

Apherema. 1 Macc. 11. 34. Probably = Ephraim. 

Ar (of Moab). Isaiah 15. i =Rabbath Moab. 

*Arab. Josh. 15. 62 . The present ruin er-Bahiyeh^ south of Hebron* 

Arab%ttene (in LXX. Acrabattine) = Acrabbim (Ascent of). 1 
Macc. 5. .3. 

Arad. Josh. 1 2. u. Now the large ruin TeU ^Ardd, east of Beer- 
sheba. 

Arbattla. 1 Macc. 5. 23 . Unknown. 

Arbela. 1 Macc. 9. 2 . The present ruin Irhid, west of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

*Arobi. Josh. 16. 2. The present village ^Ain 'Arik. See p. 260. 

Argrob (District), in Targum of Jonathan, is rendered Tej'nkwnti, 
Probably the present Lejja, or Trachonitis. 

Aiimathaaa. Matt. 27. 57, &c. Unknown. 

Armagreddon. Rev. 16. le. ‘ Mount Megiddo.* 

Arnon (River). Now Wady Mdjih. See Chap. 3, p, 252. 

Aroer. Deut. 2. 36 . Now the ruin 'An^air^ on north bank of W. 

Aroer. Num. 32. 34. ITnknown. 

Aroer. 1 Sam. 30. 28 . The ruin ^Ar'arahj twelve miles east of 
Beersheba. 

Aruboth. 1 Kings 4. lO. See Chap. 4, p. 282. 

Arumab. Judg. 9. 41 . Unknown. 

Aeban. Josh. 15. 42 . Unknown. 

Aebdod or Asotus, now the large village Esdudy in Philistia. 

Asbdotb Pls^ab, * streams of Pisgah.* Deut. 3. 17. Apparently the 
springs now called ^Ayixn Mma, under Mount Nobo. 

Aeber bam-bKlobmetbab. Josh. 17. 7. See Cliap. 3, p. 264. 

Aabkelon. The present ruined city 'Aikaldn, on the coast of Phi- 
listia. 

Aebnab. Josh. 15. 83 . Unknown. 

Aebnab. Josh. 15. 43 . Unknown. 

Asbtaroth. Deut. 1. 4. Probably the same as the next. 

Asbtarotb Xarnalm. See Chap. 5, p. 296. 

D o 2 
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Aspbar (Pool or Lake). 1 Macc. 9. Ji3. Unknown. See p. 297. 
Ataroth (Num. 32. 3), or Atroth. Num. 32. 86, Unknown. 
*Atarotli. Josh. 10. 7. Perhaps Tdl et-Trum, See Chap. 3, p. 264 
""Atarotb Adar. Josh. 18. 13. Now the ruin edrBdneh, Seep. 260, 
Atbaoli. 1 Sam. 30. so. Unknown. 

Aven ('naught’). Hos. 10. 8. =Beth Aven. 

Avitb. Gen. 30. 35. Unknown. 

Azebab. Josh. 15. 35. Unknown. 

Azem or Bzem. Josh. 15. 29, <&c. Unknown. 

Azmavetb. Ezra 2. 24. Now the village Hizmeh, north-east of 
Jerusalem. 

Azmon. Num. 34. 4. Unknown. 

Aznotb Tabor. Josh. 10. 34. 'Ears of Tabor.’ See Ohap. 8, p. 270. 
Azotue (Mount). 1 Macc. 9. is. The hill of the present village 
Mr ezrZeit^ north of Bethel. (Of. 12 Ant. 11. 2.) 

Azzab. Deut. 2. 23. « Gaza. 


Baal. 1 Chron. 4. 33. Unknown. 

Baalab. Josh. 15. 9. » Kirjath Jearim. 

Baalab (Mount). Unknown. See Ohap. S, p. 259. 

Baalab (Josh. 15. 29 ) = Balah (Josh. 19. 3 ) » Bilhah. (1 Ohron. 4. 
29.) Unknown, 

*Baalatb. Josh. 19, 44 . Perhaps the modem viDage BeTain^ and 
identical with the town in 1 Kings 9. 18 . 8 Ant. 6. 1 . 

Baalatb Beer. Josh. 19. 8. = Hamath Negeb. 

Baal Gad. Josh. 11. 17 . Unknown. ^ 

Baal Bamon. Oant. 8. 11 . Perhaps » Amana. 

Baal Hazor. 2 Sam. 13. 23. The name is found in the present 
mountain Tell ^Asur, near Ephraim (Taiyibeh), See Ohap. l,p. 210. 

Baal Bermon (Mount). Judg. 3. 3. ~ llermon. 

Baal ASeon. Num. 32. 3d. The present ruin Main. 

Baal Berazim. 2 Sam. 5. 20 . Unknown. 

’^Baal Sballsba. 2 Kings 4. 42 . Probably the present village Kefr 
, Thilthy in the territory of Ephraim. 

Baal Tamar. Judg. 20. 33 . Jewish tradition identifies the site 
with the large ruin 'Attdra, near Gibeah of Benjamin. 

Baoa (Valley). Ps. 84. e. Unknown, 

Baburim. 2 Sam. 16. a, &c. The Targum of Jonathan reads 
Almon. i^Almit,) 

Bajitb. Isaiah 15. 2 . Unknown. 

Bamotb Baal ('Altars of Baal’). Josh. 13. 17 , Unknown. 

Bascama. 1 Macc. 13. 23 . Unknown. 
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Basliaii. See Chaps. 3 and G. pp. 25^*^ 315. 

Bath Zacharias. 3 Macc. 6. 32 . The present ruined village of 
Beit Skdriay south-west of Bethlehem, 

Bealoth (ph fern, of Baal). Josh. 15. 24. Unknown. 

Seer weir). Num. 21. le. Unknown. 

Beer. Judg. 9. 21 . Unknown. 

Beer Bllm. Isaiah 15. 8. Unknown. 

Beer Bahai Bol. Gen. IG. 14 . Between Bered and Kadesh. 
Beeroth. Josh. 0. 17 . The present village Bireh. (Benjamin.) 
Beeroth Bene Jaakan. Dent. 10. 6. Unknown. 

Beersheha. The present ruin Bir ee-Seh'Uy with three weUs. 
Seeshterah. Josh. 21. 27. » Ashtaroth. 

Bela - Zoar. 

Bel&alm or Belmen. Judith 4. 4, and 7. 3 . See p. 289. 

Bene Berak. Josh. 19. 45 . The present village Ibn Ibt'dk, 

Been. Num. 32. .s. Unknown. 

Serachah (Valley). 2 Ohron. 20. 2C. The present Wady ^Arruhy 
above which is the ruin BrdkuU • 

*Berea (1 Macc. 9. 4 ) = Beeroth. 

Bered. Gen. 16. 14 , The Targum of Pseudo- Jonathan reads Kha- 
lutza = Khalasa, South of Beersheba. See p. 250. 

Berothah. Ezek. 47. I 6 . Berothai. 2 Sam. 8. 8. Probably the 
modern city Beirut. 

Besor (Brook). 1 Sam. 30. 9. Perhaps should be Bi ShuTy i.e. near 
the wilderness of Shur. 

Betane. Judith 1. 9 . Possibly Beit 'Ainuriy or Bethany. 

*aeten. Josh. 19. 25 . Eusebius places Bebeten eight Roman miles 
east of Ptoleraais. This indicates the village eUB^aneh. 
^Bethabara or Bethany. The present ford Ahdrah. See p. 319. 
Seth Anath. Josh. 19. 38 . The present village ^Ainatha, (Naph- 
tali.) 

Beth Anoth. Josh 15, 69 . The present ruin Beit ^Ainun, north- 
east of Hebron. 

Bethany, The present village elrAziriyehy on Olivet. 

Beth Arahah (^ house of the plain ’). Josh. 15, 61 . Unknown. 
Beth Aram » Beth Haram. 

Beth Arbel. Hos. 10. 14 . Unknown. 

Beth Aven. Josh. 7. 2 , &c. See Chap. 3, p. 260. 

Beth Barah. Judg. 7. 24 . Unknown. 

Beth Bast. 1 Macc. 9. 62 . Ideotiiled by Josephus (13 Ant. 1. 5 ) 
with Beth Aglah, probably Beth Iloglah. 

Beth Birei. 1 Ohron. 4. 31 . Unknown, 

Beth Car. 1 Sam. 7. 11 . Unknown. 
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Setb Daeron. JosL. 15. 41 . -The present village Beit Dejan, near 
Jaffa. 

*Befh Bairon. Josh, 19. 27 . Probably Tell I^auh (Zebulon.) See 
Chap. 3, p. 268. 

Bethel. The present village Beitin, (Benjamin.) 

Bethel - Bethul. 

Beth fimek house of the Vale Josh. 19. 27 . Unknown. 

Bether (Mountains). Probably the hills round Bittir, west of 
Bethlehem. Cant. 2. 17 . 

Bethezel. Micah 1. 11 . Unknown. 

Beth Gader. 1 Ohron. 2. 61. Probably » Gedor. 

Beth Gamul. Jer. 48. 23 . In the Mishor (Aiith. Vers. ' plain ^). 
Unknown. 

Beth hao-Cerem (Neh. 3. 14 ), ^ house of the vineyard.’ Unknown. 

Beth Baran. Num. 32. 36 . The present ruin Beit Hardrty east of 
Jericho. 

Beth Bogrlah. Josh. 18. 21 . The ruin of ^Ain Ilajlah. See p. 258. 

Bethhoroiif Upper and Lower. These two towns are the two 
villages Beit ’ CTr, the Upper and Lower. See Chap. 3, p. 260. 

Beth Jesimoth. Num. 33. 49. The present ruin of Sueimeh^ near 
the Jordan mouth. 

Beth Behaoth. Josh. 19. 6. Unknown. 

Bethlehem (of Judah). The present town Bnt Lahm. 

Bethlehem (of Zebulon). Josh. 19. 16 . The present village Beit 
Lahm, 

Beth BKarcahoth. Josh. 19. 6. Unknown. 

Beth BTlmrah. Josh. 13. 27 . The present ruin NimHn, (Gad.) 
See Chap. 3, p. 263. Chap. 6, p. 302. 

Beth Balet. Josh. 16. 27 . Unknown. 

Beth Pazzez. Josh. 19. 21 . Unknown. 

Beth Peer. Deut. 3. 29 . Unknown. 

'*‘Beth Phase. See Chap. 6, p. 326. 

Beth Bapha. 1 Ohron. 4. 12 . Unknown. 

Beth Behob. Judg. 18. 28 . Unknown. 

Beth Saida. See Chap. 6, p. 322. 

Beth Shean. Josh. 17. 11 . The present ruined town Beisdn, (Is- 
sachar.) 

Beth Shemesh (of Judah). Josh. 15. 10 . The present ruin ^Ain 
Shemes. See Ohap. 3, p. 269. 

*Beth Shemesh (of Issachar). Josh. 19. 22 . Possibly ^Ain e^Sheni’- 
eiyehy in the Jordan Valley, near Beisan on south. 

Beth Sbemesh (of Naphtali). Judg. 1. 83 . Unknown. 

Beth Shittab. Judg. 7. 22 . Unknown. 
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Befb Tappuab. Josb. 16. 53. The present village Tuffnky west of 
Hebron. 

Betbul. Josh. 19. 4. Unknown. 

’^Betbulla. The present village Mithilia. See Ohap. 4, p. 289. 

Setbznr. Josh. 16. 68. The present ruined town Beit Sur, north of 
Hebron. 

^Betomestbam. Judith 4. 6. Probably the present ruin Massin, 
See Ohap. 4, p. 289. 

Betonlm. Josh. 13. 26. Unknown. 

*‘Bezek. Judg. 1. 5. Probably the present ruin Bezhahy south of 
Lydda. 

^Bezek. 1 Sam. 11.8. The present ruiu Ibzihy north-east of Shechem. 

Sez^r (in the Midbar). Josh. 20. 8. Unknown. 

Bezetb. 1 Macc. 7. 19. Possibly = Bezetha at Jerusalem. 

Bileam (1 Ohron. 0. 7o) = Ibleam. Josh. 17. ii. The name is still 
recognisable in Wady BeVamehy near Jenin. (Manasseh.) 

Blrzavltb. 1 Ohron. 7. 3i. Unknown. 

Bitbron broken ground ’). 2 Sam. 2. 29. Unknown. 

BlzjotbJab. Josh. 15. 28. Unknown. 

Soeblm (‘ the weepers ’). Judg. 2. i. Unknown. 

Soban (stone). Josh. 16. 6. Unknown. 

Sosor. 1 Macc. 6. 26. Unknown. 

Bosora. 1 Macc. 6. 26. Apparently == Bozrah, east of Bashan. 

Bozez. 1 Sam. 14. 4. The uorth*clifF of the valley of Michmash. 

Cabbon. Josh. 16. 40. Unknown. 

Cabul. Josh. 19. 27. The present village Kabul y east of Aldiah. 
(Zebulon.) 

Ceezarea. Acts 8. 40. The present ruined city Kaiadrieh. north of 
Jaffa. 

Ceesarea Pblilppi. Matt. 16. i3. Ooins of- OiesareaPaneas identify 
this city with the present village Bdnids at the Jordan springs. 

Cain. Josh. 16. 67. The present ruin Yekiriy south of Hebron. 

Calvary. Luke 23. 33. = Golgotha. See Ohap. 7, p. 366, 

Caxnon (in Gilead). Judg. 10. 6. 6 Ant. 7. 6. Unknown. 

Cana (of Galilee). John 2. i. Probably the present village Kefr 
Kenntty north of Nazareth. 

Capernaum, See Ohap. 0, p. 326. 

Capbar Salama. 1 Macc. 7. 31. Possibly the present village 
Selmehy near Joppa. 

Capbenatba. 1 Macc. 12. 37. Unknown. 

Carmel (Mount). Josh. 19. 26. Now Jebd Kurmvd, See Chap. 1, 
p. 209. 
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Carmel (of Judah), Josh. 15. 65. The present ruined town Kurmul^ 
south of Hebron. 

Caspboiiv or Caspbor. 1 Macc. 5. 26. Unknown. 

Cedroa. 1 Macc. 15. 39. The present village Katrah, near Jamnia. 

*Cbaraslilm (Valley). 1 Ohron. 4.14. NearLod and Ono. Neh, 11, 
35 . The name is preserved at the ruin Hirsha, east of Lydda. 

Cbellns. Judith 1. 9. Unknown. 

Cbepbar Kaammonal. Josh. 18. 24. Unknown. 

Obepblrab. Josh. 9. 17. The present ruin Kefireh, (Benjamin.) 

Cbesalon. Josh. 16. lo. The present village Keda, See p. 259. 

Cbesll = Bethul. 

Cbesnllotb. Josh. 19. 18. The present village See p. 267. 

^Cbealb. Gen. 38. 6. The name appears to linger in that of, ^Ain 
Kedbeh^ near Beit Nettif, 

Cbidon. 1 Ohron. 13. 9. == Nachon. 2 Sam. 6. 6. Unknown. 

Cblnneretb. Josh. 19. 35. The Talmud (Tal. Jer. Megillah 70 a) 
renders the name by Ginizer, 

Cblnneretb (Sea of) - Sea of Galilee. 

Cblelotb Tabor = Ohesulloth. 

*Choba, or Cbobai. Judith 4. 4. The present ruin d-MeJMbby, 
east of Jenin. 

Cborasban, 1 Sam. 30. 30. Probably = Ashan. 

Cborazin. The present ruined town Kerdzek, See Ohap. 6, p. 324. 

*Cbozeba. 1 Ohron. 4. 22. Possibly the present ruin Kueiziha^ 
north-east of.IIalhul, 

*Cbusi. Judith 7. is. The present village Kuzahj south of Shechem, 

Cyamon. Judith 7. 3. The present ruin Tdl iCeemun ~ Jokneam. 

Babbasbetb. Josh. 19. ii. Unknown. 

Baberatb. Josh. 19. 12. The present village Debuiieh, under Tabor. 

Balmanutba. Mark 8. lO. Unknown. 

Bamascus. The present city Deniesk enh-Sham, 

Ban, Gen. 14. 14. Josephus (8 Ant. 8. 4 ) places it near the springs 
of Lesser Jordan. The name lingers in that of the stream called 
Ledddn, 

Ban Jaan. 2 Sam. 24. 6. The present ruin Ddnidn, north of 
Achzib. (Asher.) 

^Bannab. Josh. 15. 49 . Probably the present village Idhnah, west 
of Hebron. 

Batbema or Bametba. See Ohap. 5, p. 295. 

*Beblr C ^). The present village edh-Bhdhetiyeh hack ’), on a 
ridge^ south-west of Hebron. Josh. 15. 49, 

Bebir. Josh, 15. 7. Unknown. 
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Beblr. Josh. IS. 26. Unknown. * 

Beeapolls (District). See Chap. 6, p. 316. 

Bedan. Jer. 49. 8. Unknown. 

*Biblatb, Ezek. 6. 14. Apparently the present village Didt, 
(Naphtflli.) 

Bibon. Num. 32. 3. The present ruin Dhibdn. (Reuben.) 

Bibon Gad - Dibon. See Chap. 2, p. 261. 

Bllean. Josh. 16. 38. Unknown. 

Bimnab = Rimmon (1). 

Bimoii (Waters). Isaiah 15. 9. Unknown. 

Blmonab. Josh. 15. 22 . Unknown. 

Blzabab. Deut. 1. 1 . Unknown. 

Boptikata. Num. 33. 12 . Unknown. 

Bor. Josh. 12. 23. Jerome places it nine miles from Osesarea, on the 
road to Ptolemais. The ruins of a city here exist near the modem 
village Tantura. 

Bothan. Gen. 37. 17. The present ruin Tell DothdUf north of 
Samaria. (Issachar.) 

Bnmah. Josh. 15. 62. The present ruin Domeh, south-west of 
Hebron. 

Sbal (Mount). Now called Jehel Eslamiyeh. See Chap. 1, p. 210. 

*Sbenexer : Jerome places near Bethshemesh, probably intending the 
site of the present village Deir Abdrij east of ^Ain Skemes. 

Sbronab. Num. 33. 34 . Unknown. 

Sd (Josh. 22. 34 ) ^ witness^ (Altar of). Unknown. 

Bdar. Gen. 35. 21 . (tower) Jerome places 1,000 paces from Bethlehem. 

Bder. Josh. 15. 21 . Unknown. 

ZSdrei. Num. 22. 33. Apparently the large ruined town Edr'a^ on 
the south-west border of the Lejja district in Bashan. 

*Bdrei. Josh. 19. 37 . Probably the present village Y'ater. (Naph- 
tali.) 

Bgrlon. Josh. 15. 39. The present rain ^AjldUj in Philistia. 

Bkrebel. Judith 7. 18. The present village ^Akraheh. See p. 290. 

Skron. Josh. 13. 3 . The present village ^Aker, in Philistia. 

Blab (Valley). 1 Sam. 17. 2 . The present Wddy es-Sunt. See 
Ohap. 1, p. 211. 

Biatb. Deut. 2. 8. The present Aila. See Ohap. 2, p. 247. 

Blealab. Num. 32. 3 . The present ruin elrAl^ near Heshbon. 
(Reuben.) 

*Bleasa. IMacc. 9. 6. The present ruin Iff may near Bethhoron. 

^Bleph. Josh. 18. 28 . The present village lAftay west of Jerusalem. 

BUm. Ex. 15. 27. See Ohap. 2, p. 248. 
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SlkoBli. Nall. 1. 1 . UnknoWn. 

*lslon. Josh. 19. 43. Probably the present village Beit EUo. (Don.) 

'^Bloii Betli Banan. 1 Kings 4. 9. The present village Beit 'Anditf 
in the low hills east of L^’dda. 

’^Bltekeli. Josh. 19. 44. Probably the present Beit Ltkia. (Dan.) 

Bltekon. Josh. 15. Q9. Unknown. 

Sltolad. Josh. 15. 30. Unknown. 

SmmauB. Luke 24. 13. See Chap. 6, p. 82b. Probably the ruin 
Khainasa, (Judah.) 

Bmmaus (Nicopolis). 1 Macc. 3. 40. The present village ^Amwds, 

*Snam. Josh. 16. 34. Possibly the present ruin ^Allirij near Zoreah. 

Sndor. Josh. 17. ii. The present village Endur, 

Bn Bgrlalm, Ezek. 47. lo. Unknown. 

*Bn Gannlm (of Judah). Josh. 16. 34. The present ruin Um 7 n 
Jinoy west of Beth Shemesh. 

Bn Gannlm (of Issachar). Josh. 19. 21. The present town J&ntn. 
(Tssaehar.) 

Bn Gedi. Josh. 15. 62. The present ruin and spring ^Ain Jidy^ on 
the west shore of Dead Sea. 

*Bn Baddak. Josh. 19. 21 . Probably the present village 
See Chap. 3, p. 266. 

Bn Bakkore Spring of the crier *). Judg. 15. lo. See Lehi. 

En Bazor. Josh. 19. 37. The present Haztrehy by Wddy el-Ayun. 
(Naphtali.) 

Bn Miahpat Kadesh. Gen. 14. 7. 

Bn Rimmon. Josh. 15. 32 and 19. 7. Neb. 11. 29. The present 
ruin XJmin er-Bumdmin^ north of Beersheba. 

Bn Rogrel. See Chap. 7, p. 334. 

Bn Shemesb. Josh. 16. 7. Apparently the present 'Ain Haudj eaot 
of Jerusalem. 

Bn Tappuah. Josh. 17. 7. See Chap. 3, p. 263. 

Sphes Bammlm. 1 Sam. 17. i. Unknown. 

Bpbralm« 2 Sam. 13. 23. John 11. 54. Apparently « Ophrah of 
Benjamin. 

Bphratab « Bethlehem (of Judah). 

Bphron. 1 Macc. 5. 46. ITnknown. 

Bpbron (Mount). Josh. 16. 9. Unknown. 

Bsdraelon » Jezreeh 

Baek (Well). Gen. 26. 20 . Unknown. 

Sscbol. Num. 13. 28. Unknown. 

*Bshean. Josh. 16. 62 . Possibly the ruin ea^Simiaf near Dumah* 

Bsbtaol. Josh. 15. 33. Probably the present village Eelm'a^ close to 
Zorah. 
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Bshtemoa. Josh. 16. 60. The presenlf village south of 

Hebron. 

’^Ssora. Judith 4. 4. The present village ’-4«lreA, near Shechem, on 
the north. 

^Btain. 1 Ohron. 4. 32. The present ruin ^Aitun, south-west of 
Hebron. 

Stam. 2 Ohron. 11. 6. The present village JJrfds^ south of Beth- 
lehem, near wliich is the spring called ^ Ain ^Atdn. 

*Btam (Kock). Judg. 15. 8. The present rock and village Bnt 
'Atdby west of' Bethlehem. 

*lither. Josh. 15. 42. Probably the ruin eWAtVy near Beit Jibrin, 

Bzel (Stone). 1 Sam. 20. 19 . Unknown. 

BzeiiH» Azem. 

Bzlon Geber. See Chap. 2, p. 247. Later Berenice (8 Ant. 6. 4 ). 


Oaasb (Mount). Josh. 24. 30 . Unknown, 

Gadara. Mark. 5. 1 . Luke 8. 26 . Near the Ilieromax (Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. 6. I 6 ), sixteen Konian miles from Scythopolis and from 
Tiberias (Onomasticon), now the ruined city Urmn Keia, See 
Ohap. 6, p. 310. 

Galeed. Gen. 31. 47. See Ohap. 6, p. 305. 

Galffala. 1 Macc. 9. 2 . Probably - Gilgal (2). 

Galilee. See Ohap. 6, p. 312, and Chap. 1, p. 208. 

*Galllin. 1 Sam. 25. 44 . Isaiah 10. 30. Possibly Beit Jala, near 
Bethlehem. 

Gareb (Hill). (^ Plantation ^). Jer. 31. 39 . Unknown. 

Gatb (Josh. 13. 3 ), &c. : five Roman miles from Eleutheropolis, on 
the road to Diospolis (Lydda), according to the Onomasticon. This 
points to the fortress of Tdl 

Gaib Bepber. Josh. 10. 13. Containing the tomb of Jonah (Ono- 
masticon. Of. 2 Kings 14. 25 ), now the village d-Me%h-hed (* the 
mimument ’), with the tomb of Nehy Yunas. 

Gatb Rimmon (‘ lofty Gath’). Josh. 21. 24 . Probably « Gath. 

Gaza. Gen. 10. 19. Now the city Ghazzeh, in Philistia. 

Gazara^ 1 Macc. 9. 62 . = Gezcr. 

Geba (^hill’) (1) of Benjamin (Josh. 21. 17) =* Gaba. Josh. 18. S4. 
Now the village JeBa, near Michraash. 

Geba (2). Judith 3, 10 . Now JeVa, north of Shechem. 

Gebim. Isaiah 10. 31 . Unknown. 

^Gederab. Josh. 15. 36. The Gedor of the Onomasticon, ten miles 
from Eleutheropolis, on the road to Diospolis, now the ruin 
Jedireh, 
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*0«derab, of Benjamin. I Cbron. 12. 4 . Now Jedireh, north of 
Jerusalem. 

^Oederotli. Josh. 16. 4i. Apparently the present village Katrdh, 

Ctoderothaim. Josh. 15. 86. According to LXX. was part of 
Gederah. 

Gedor. Josh. 16. 68. « Geder. Josh. 12. is.* The present village 

Jedur, in the Hebron mountains. 

Gehenna = Valley of the Son of Ilinnom. See Chap. 7, p. 330. 

Geliloth. Josh. 18. 17. Proliahh means * downs.’ 

Gennesaret (Sea.) Now Bahr Tahariya. 

Gerar. Gen. 10. 19. Now the ruin tfmm eUJerrdry south of Gaza. 

Gerireeenes. Matt. 8. 28. Sinaitic MS. reads Gazarenes ; and 
Vatican MS. Gadarenes, agreeing with Mark 6. i. Luke 8. 26. 

Gerlzim (Mount), Ileut. 11. 29. Now called Jehcl et-T6r. See 
Chap. 1, p. 210. 

Geehur, Lent. 3. 14. Part of Bashan. See Chap. 3, p. 254. 

Gethsemane (* oil-press ’). Mark 14. .82. Unknown. 

*Gezer« Josh. 12. 12 . Four Koman miles northwards from Nico- 
polis (Onomasticon). Now the large ruin Tell Jezer, 

Glah (‘ ravine ’). 2 Sara. 2. 24 . Unknown. 

*Gitihethon. Josh. 19. 44. Probably the present village Kibhiah, 
west of Timnathah (Tihneh), (Ban.) 

Gibeah. Josh. 16. 67. Now the village Jel/a^ west of Bethlehem. 

*Gibeah. Josh. 18. 28. Now the ruin of Jebi'aj east of Emmaus 
Nicopolis. 

Gibeah of Saul, or of Benjamin. A district including Geba and 
Hamah. Cf. 1 Sam, 14. 2 , and 22. 6. 

Gibeah in the Field. Judg. 20. 31 . Part of Geba (1). 

* Gibeah Vhlnehas. Josh. 24. 33 . Now the village Se3 
Chap. 3, p. 250. 

*Gibeah ha-Blohlm. 1 Sam. 10. 5 . A garrison of the Philistines 
= Geba, also a Philistine garrison. 1 Sam. 13. 3 . 

Gibeon. Josh. 9. 3. Now the village el’ Jib y north of Jerusalem. 

Gidom. Judg. 20. 46. Unknown. 

Gihon » Siloam. See Chap. 7, p. 336. 

Gilboa (Mount). 1 Sam. 31. 1 . Tlie name survives in Jelb&tiy a 
village on the ridge east of the Plain of Esdraelon. See Chap. 1, 
p. 209. 

Gilead (Mount) (1). See Chap. 3, p. 263. 

Gilead (Mount) (2). See Chap. 4, p. 280. 

^^Gllfiral (1), east of Jericho. Josh. 4. 19. Now the ruin Jtljulia* 

GUsral (2). 2 Kings 2. 1 . Now the village JUjUia, north of 

Bethel 
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Oilgral (of the Gf>im) QV), Josh. 12. 23> Probably JiljtUiehf in the 
plain of Sharon, north of Antipatris. 

*011oli. Josh. 15. 61. Probably the ruin Jala, in the Hebron moun* 
tains. 

Glinzo. 2 Ohron. 28. 18. Now the village Jirnm, east of Lydda. 

Glttaim. 2 Sam. 4. Neh. 11. 33. Unknown. 

Goatb. Jor. 31. so. Unknown. 

Gob (^pit’)* 2 Sam. 21. 18. Unknown. 

Golan. Josh. 21, 27. In Gaulonitis. Unknown. 

Golffotba « Calvary. See Chap. 7, p. 356. 

Gomorrab (or Arnorah). See Chap. 2, p. 240. 

Gosben. Josh. 10. 4i, and 11. 16 . A district unknown. 

Msben. Josh. 15. si. A town unknown. 

Giftdffo*dab =3 Hor Ilagidgad. 

CN&r (probably * hollow ’). 2 Kings 1). 27. Unknown. 

*Xacbllab (Hill), south of the Jeshimon. 1 Sam. 23. 19. Apparently 
the ridge now called eUKolah, east of Maon. 

Badad Blmmon. ZqcIi. 12. ii. Jerome (Comm, in Zach.) makes 
this s= Maximianopolis, or the present village JRummdneh, west of 
the Plain of Esdraeloii. 

Badasbab. Josh. 15. 37. Unknown. 

Badattab. Josh. 15. 25. Unknown. 

Badld. Neh. 7. 37. Now Haditheh = Adida. 

Balak (Mount). Josh. 11. 17. Unknown. 

Balbul. Josh. 15. 68. The present village Halhul, nori}! of Hebron. 

Bamatb. Nuni. 34. 8. The present city Hama, north of Uamascus. 

Bammatb (i.e. ^ hot baths’). Josh. 10. S6. The site was probably 
at the Emmaus of Josephus, south of Tiberias, the present Ilammdm 
Toibarxya, 18 Ant. 2. 3. 4 Wars 1. 3. 

*Baiiimon. Josh, 19. 28 . The present ruin Hama, south-east of 
Tyre. 

Bammotb Bor. Josh. 21. 32. Probably = Hammath. 

^Bannatbon. Josh. 19. 14. The present village K^r *Andn, See 
Chap. 3, p. 267. 

*Bapbraim. Josh. 19. i9. Probably the present ruin Farriyeh, 
west of the Plain of Esdraelon. (The site of Aflarea, 6 miles 
north of Legio, Onomasticoii, s. v. Ilaphraim.) 

Baradab. Num. 33. 24. Unknown. 

*Baretb (thicket of). 1 Sam. 22. 6. LXX. reads ^city ’ = the pre- 
sent village Khard^, in the Hebron mounlaino. 

*'Barod (Spring). Judg. 7. i. Poasibly the present 'Am d~JemnCain, 
or * Spring of two troops,’ near Bethsliean. 
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Xaroslieth. Judg. 4v 2, ^The present village dSaratMyehf above 
the Kishon, near OarmeL 

Xashmonata. Num. 33, 30. Unknown. 

Hauraa. Ezek. 47. 16. The present district of Saurdn. See 
Ohap, 6, p. 31^5. 

Bavoth Jair (Num. 32. 4i), i.e., ^villages of Jair,’ 

Bazar iLddab. Num. 34. 4. Unknown. 

Bazar Bnan. Num. 34. 9. Ezek. 47. 17. Unknown. 

Bazar Oaddab. Josh. Id. 27. Unknown. 

Bazar Battibon. Ezek. 47. 16. Unknown. 

Bazar Sbual. Josh. 15. 28. Unknown. 

Bazar Susab (.Tosh. 19. s), or Hazar Susim, 1 Ohron. 4. si. Pro- 
bably the ruin Susin^ south of JJeit Jibrin. 

Bazerotb. Num. 11. 35. The present ^Ain Sadrdhj north of Mount 
Sinai. See Ohap. 2, p, 249. 

Bazezon Tamar. Gen. 14. 7. 2 Chron. 20. 2. « Engedi. Com- 

pare Ziz (Cliff of). The name is probably preserved in that of the 
tract called Hasdsah (* pebbles ^), near ^Ain Jidy. 

**Bazor (1). Josh. 11, i. The name survives in Jehel JIadireh, near 
Kedes in Upper Galilee. See Ohap. 3, p. 255. 

Bazor (2). Josh. 15. 23. Unknown. 

'^Bazor (3). Neh. 11. 33. The present ruin Ilazzur, near Beit 
Hanina. (Benjamin.) 

Bebron (1 ). The present town d-Khcdil. 

Bebron (2). Josh. 19. 28 . Probably = Abdon. 

Belbab, Jud, 1. si. Unknown. 

Belbon. Ezek. 27. is. The present village Hdhdn, in the mountains 
near Damascus. 

Belepb. Josh, 19. 33. The present village Beit Lif, (Naphtali.) 
Belfcatb. Josh. 19. 25. Unknown. 

^Belbatb Bazzurlm (‘ field of strong ones ’). 2 Sam. 2. 16. Pos- 

sibly Wady d- Askar j near Gibeon. 

Bepber. Josh. 12. i7, and 1 Kings 4. lO. Unknown. 

Bermon (Mount). Deut. 3. 8. Now called Jvhel esh-Sheikh, 
Besbbon. Num. 32. s. Now the ruined city Ilesbdn. (Reuben.) 
Besbmon. Josh. 15. 27. Possibly « Azmon. 

Betblon. Ezek. 47. 15. Unknown. 

*Bezroxi. Josh. 15. 3. Now Jebd Iladireh. See Chap 2, p. 267. 
Hilen. 1 Chron. 6. 58. » Ilolon. 

ainnom (Valley). Now Wady er~‘ltahdheh. See Chap. 7, p, 880, 
Bolon (1). Josh. 15. 51. Unknown. 

Bolon (2). Jer. 48. 21 . Unknown. 

Bor (Mount). Now called Jehd Nehy JELarun, See Chap. 2, p. J40, 
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Storeb a Sinai. * 

*Korem. Josh. 19. 38 . The present ruin Hdrah^ in Upper Galilee. 
Hot Basridgrad. Niim. 83. 32 . Unknown. 

Bormab, or Zephath. Judg. 1. 17. Unknown. 

Boronalm. laaiah 15. 6. Jer. 48. 3. Unknown. 

^Bosab. Josh. 19.* 29. Probably the present ruin ’ OzaiyeA. (Asher.) 
Bukkok. Josh. 19. 34. The present village Yakuk, (Naphtali.) 
Bukok. 1 Ohron. 0. 76. Unknown. 

Bumtah. Josh. 15. S4. Unknown. 

Zbleam. Judg. 1.27. See Biloam. 

Idalab. Josh. 19. is. Later name was Ilirii (Tal. Jer. Megillah 1). 
lim.* Josh. 15. 29. Unknown. 

lim. Nurn. 33. 46. Or Ije Abarim. Num. 21. ii, 33, 44. ^ Ruins of 

the regions beyond Jordan.’ Unknown. 

*ZJoii.’ 1 Kings 15. 20. Probably Khiydm^ in the plain of Merj 
^Aydn. 

Ir Babasb. 1 Ohr. 4. 12 . Possibly Deir NakhdSy near Beit Jibrin 
Iron. Josh. 19. 38 . The present village Ydrfm. (Naphtali.) 
*lrpeel. Josh. 18. 27 . Probably the present village Rdfdtj near 
Qibeon. 

Ir Sbemesb. Josh. 19. 41 . The present ruin 'Ain Shemes, west of 
Jerusalem. 

Xtbnan. Josh. 15. 23. Unknown. 

Zttab Bazin. Josh. 10. 13 . Unknown. 

Xturoea. Luke 3. 1 . See Chap. 6, p. 310. 

Jaakaa« Deut. 10. 6. Unknown. = Beeroth Bene Jaakan. 
Zaazer. ^Jazer. 

Zabbok (River). Deut. 3. 16, &c. Between Gerasa and Philadelphia 
(Onomasticou), the present Wady Zerka, See Chap. 1, p. 218. 
JTabesb Gilead. 1 Sam. 11. 1 . Six Homan miles from Pella on the 
road to Gerasa (Onomasticon). The name survives in Wddy el'- 
Ydbis, 

7abneel (1). Josh. 16. 11 . The present town Yehnah, in Philistia. 
^Jabneel (2). .losh. 19. 33. The present ruin Yemma. See p. 269. 
Tagrur. Josh. 15. 21 . Unknown. 

Tahaz. Num. 21. 23, &c. Unknown. 

Jamnla. 1 Macc. 4. is. - Jabneel. 

’^Janoab. 2 Kings 16. 29 . The present village Yanuhf in the moun- 
tains of Naphtali. 

Janobab. Josh. 16. 6. Now Yunmn. See Chap. 3, p. 264. 
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^Janum. Josh. 16. 63. THe present villnge Bmi Nairn, east of 
Hebron. 

JTapbla. Josh. 19. 12 Now Tdfa, south of Nazareth. (Zebi: 

See Chap. 3, p. 267. 

J'apbletl. Josh. 16. 3. Unknown. 

Tapbo. Josh. 10. 46. The present town Ydfa. (Dan.) 

Jarmutb (1). Josh. 16. 36. The present ruin d-Yei*muk. (Judah.) 
jTarmufb (2). Josh. 21. sn. Probably = Remeth. 

^attir. Josh. 16. 48. The present ruin ^Atixr, north-east of Beer- 
sheba. 

*Jaser. Josh. 13. 26. Probably the ruin Beit Zara, See p. 263. 
Jearim (Mount). See Chap. 3, p. 269. 

Jebus « Jerusalem. 

Jeg^ar Sabadatba (^ heap of testimony ’). Gen. 31 . 47 . See p. 306. 
Jehoshapbat (Emek). Joel 3. 2 . The name lingers at Sh'afdt, a 
village immediately north of Jerusalem. 

Tebud. Josh. 19. 45, The present village d-Yehiidiyeh, (Dan.) 
Jerlcbo. Num. 22. 1 . The ancient site was probably at Ain 
Sultan, (4 Wars 8. 8.) 

Jeruel (Midbar). 2 Chron. 20. le. Part of the Jeshimon. 
Jerusalem. Now called eUKud^ esh^SheHf, 

^Jesbanab. 2 Ohron. 13. 19. The present village Ain Sinia, north 
of Bethel. 

Jesblmon. Num. 21. 20 . 1 Sam. 23. 19 . The desert west of the 
Dead Sea. See Ohap. 1, p. 213. 

*Jesbua. Neh. 11. 26 . Probably the present ruin S'awt, east of 
Beersheba. 

^Jetblata. Josh. 19. 42 . Probably the present ruin Beit Tul, (Dan.) 
Jezreel (1). Josh. 19. 38. The present village Zet^in, (Issachar.) 
Jezreel (2). Josh. 16. 66. Unknown. 

Jlpbtab. Josh. 16. 43 . Unknown. 

Jipbtbab-el (Valley). See Ohap. 3, p. 267. 

Jogrbebab. Num. 32. 36. Judg. 8. ii. Unknown. 

Jolcdeam. Josh. 16. 66. Unknown. 

Jokmeam. 1 Chron. 6. es. Possibly = Kibzaim. 

Jokneam (Mount Carmel). Josh. 21. 34 . The present ruin Tell 
Keimun, south of Mount Carmel. 

*Joktbeel. Josh. 16. 38. Possibly the present ruin Kutldneh^ south 
of Ekron, 

Joktbeel (Cliff of). 2 Kings 14. 7. Selah. 

Joppa. 2 Ohr, 2. I6. The present town Ydfa, (Dan.) 

Jordan (River). Now called Nahr esh-Sheri'ah, See Ohap. 1, p. 216. 
Jotbab. 2 Kings 21. 19. Unknown. 
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Jotliatli. Deut. 10. 7. Nura. 33. 33. TJnknown. 

JTadeea. See Chap. 6, p. 306. 

Juttab. Josh. 15. ss. The present villapfe Yuttahj south of Hebron. 

Xabseel. Josh. 15. 21 . Unknown. 

Xadesb Barnea. See Chap. 2, p. 249. 

Xanab. Josh. 19. 28 . Now the village Kdnahf south-east of Tyre 
(Asher.) 

Banab (Nachal). Now Wady Kdnah. See Chap. 3, p. 263. 
BLarkaa. Josh. 15. 3 . Unknown. 

Barker. Judg. 8. 10. Unknown. 

Bartab. Josh. 21. 34. Unknown. 

Bartan. Josh. 21. 32 . Unknown. 

Batt*ath. Josh. 19. 16 . Unlmown. 

Bedemotb. Josh. 13. 18. Unknown. 

*Bede8b (1). 1 Ohr. 6. 72 . Possibly Tell AbuKadidsy near Lejjdn, 

west of the Plain of Esdraelon. 

Bedesb Bapbtall (2). Josh. 19. 37. Now the village Kedes. 
*Bode«b (3). Judg. 4. ii. Near Bitzaananim. Possibly the ruin 
Kadtshy on the shore south of Tiberias. 

Bebelatbab. Num. 33. 22 . Unknown. 

Bellab. Josh. 15. 44 . Now the village Kilah, in the Hebron moun- 
tains. 

Benatb. Num. 32. 42 . The ruined town Kanatvdt, east of Bashan. 
Beriotb Sezron. Josh, 15. 26 . Possibly = Ilezron. 

Berlotb. .Ter. 48. 24 . Probably = Kiriathaim. 

Bezlz (Emek). Josh. 18. 21 . Unknown, 

Blbrotb Battaavab. Num. 11. 34. Unlmown. 

^Bibzalm. Josh. 21. 22 . Perhaps Tell d-Kahm, near Bethel. 
Bldron (Nachal). Now Wady en-Ndr. See Chap. 7, p. 330. 
Blnab. Josh. 16. 22 . Unknown. 

Btr Harasetb (2 Kings 3. 25 ), and Kir Haresh (Isaiah 16. 11 ) and, 
Bir Beres. Jer. 48. 31. Probably the same as the next. 

Blr of moab. Isaiah 16. 1 . Targum reads Kerak, 

Blriathalm. Jer. 48. 1 . Ezek. 25. 9 . Probably the present ruin 
Ktireiydty between Bibon and Medeba. 

Blrtotb. Amos 2 2 . = Kerioth. Perhaps not a proper name. 

^Birjatb. Josh. 18, 28 . The present village Kurict d-Aruih, which 
is more generally called only KuHeh, (Benjamin.) 

Blijatbalm. Num. 32. 37. = Kiriathaim. 

Blrjath B.rba => Hebron. 

Blrjatb ikrlm. Ezra 2. 25. = Kirjath Jearim. 

Blrjatb Baal. Josh. 15. 60. = Kirjath Jearim. 

E E 
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SKliiJatli Kuxotli. Num. 22# 39 . UnkDOwn. 

'^JKtrJatb jrearlm. Josh. 9. 17. Probably the present ruin ^Arma, 
See Chap. 8, p. 269. 

Kirjath Sannab (Josh. 16. 49 ) and Kirjath Sepher (Jud, 1. 11 ), other 
names of Debir. 

KlBblon. Josh. 10. 20 . Unknown. 

Xlsbob (Nachal). Judg. 4. 7. Now Na/ir el-MokatVa. See Chap, 
1, p. 219. 

Xitbilsb. Josh. 16. 40 . Not known. 

Xitron. Judg. 1. 30. The Tal. Jer. (Megillah 1. 1 .) reads Tzippori, the 
town Seffurieh. (Zebulon.) 

ababan. Deut. 1. 1 . Perhaps - Libnah (2). ^ 

*Ziacbi8b. Josh. 10. 3. Possibly Tdl el-llesyf near Eglon. 

Xiabat Hoi (Well). Gen. 24. 62. Unknown. 

*&abmam. Josh. 16. 40 . Possibly the ruin eULahm, near Beit Jibrin, 

XalBb, Judg. 18. 7. Leshem. Josh. 19. 47. = Dan. 

Xiakum. Josh. 19. 33. Unknown. 

Xiasba. Gen. 10. 19 . Unknown. 

*&a8baron. Josh. 12. is. Probably the present ruin Sardna^ west 
of the Sea of Galilee. 

Xiebanon (Mount). Now called Jchel Ltbndn. 

&ebaotb. Josh. 16. 32 . Unknown. 

Aebonab. Judg. 21. 19. The present village Jjahhan, west of Shiloh, 
(lilphraim.) 

&ebi (^jaw^). Judg, 16. 9. Unknown, 

&ibnab. Josh. 10. 29. Unknown. 

Ijtbnab. Num. 83. 20 . Unknown. 

Xod. 1 Chr. 8. 12 . Lydda. Acts 9. 32 . The present Ludd* (Dan.) 

Ibubitb. Isaiah 16. 5. Jer. 48. 5 . Unknown. 

ItVix (1). Gen. 28. 19.’ = Bethel. 

(2). Judg. 1. 26 . Perhaps the ruin Ludzeh^ near Banias. 

Maaoab (District). Deut. 3. 14. Josh. 12. 5. 2 Sam. 10. a. See 
Chap. 8, p. 264. 

XCaaleb Aorabbim. » Akrabbim. 

^IMCaaratb. Josh. 16. 69. The present village Bdt Xlmmar^ north of 
Hebron. 

UKaobpolab (Hhe divided^ or ‘double'). Gen. 23. 17. Probably 
the cave beneath the Haram at Hebron. 

^Madmannab. Josb. 16. 31. Possibly the ruin JJmm Deinmehf north 
of Beersheba. 
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Madmen. Jer. 48. 2 . Unknown. * 

Madmenab. iHaiak 10. 81. Unknown. 

'*^Madon. Josh. 11. 1 . Possibly the ruin Madin^ west of the Sea of 
Galilee. 

Magrdaia. Matt. 15. 39. The present villag:e Mejdd^ north of 
Tiberias. 

Mabanalm. Gen. 32. 2 . Josh. 13. 26. Possibly the present JfancA, 
1 2 miles north of Gerasa. 

^Mabaneb Han (camping place of Dan). Judg. 18. 12. West of 
Kirjath Jearim, and (Judg. 13. 26 ) * between Zoreah and Eshtaol.* 
Apparently Wady Serdr. 

Mabaz. 1 Kings 4. 9 . Unknown. 

Maked. 1 Macc. 5. 26. Maged. 1 Maec. 5. 36. Unknown. 

Makbelotb. Niim. 33. 25. Unknown. 

^Makkedab. Josh. 10. 10 . Probably the present village 
See*0hap. 3, p. 255. 

Mamre. Geu. 23. 17. Unknown. 

*Manabatb. 1 Ohron. 8. 6. Probably the present village 
south-west of .Terusaleni. 

Maon. Josh. 15. 65. The present ruined town Afam, south of 
Hebron. 

Marab. Exod. 15. 23. See Chap. 2, p. 248. 

"^Maralabp Josh. 19. 11. I^ossibly the present village Widtily west of 
Nazareth, 

Maresbab. Josh. 15, 44. The present ruin Mer'ashy close to Beit 
Jibrin. 

Marotb. Micah 1. 12 . Perhaps = Maaralh. 

Masalotb. 1 Macc. 9. 2 . See Chap. 5, p. 293. 

Maspba (1). 1 Macc. 3. 46. = Mizpeh (5). 

Maspba (2). 1 Macc. 5. 3 ... = llaiuatli Mizpeh. See Chap. 5, p. 296. 

Massab. Exod. 17. 7. Psalm 95. 8, ^ temptation.’ = Meriboh. 

*Mearab. Josh. 13. 4. Probably the village Moghdriyehy north of 
Sidon. 

Medeba. Num. 21. 30. The present ruin Medeba, (Reuben.) 

^Mecrlddo. See Chap. 4, p. 287. 

Mejarkon. Josh. 19. 46. See Chap. 3, p. 262, and Chap. 1, p. 220. 

*Mekonab. Neh. 11. 28. Probably Mechanum, 8 Roman miles 
from Eleutheropolis (Onomasticon), the present large ruin Mehenna, 
north of Beit Jibrin. 

Meoaenim (Elon). Judg. 9. 37 (^oak of soothsayers’). Probably 
= Moreh. 

Mepbaatb. Josh. 18. is. Unknown. 

Meribah (Ex. 17. 7) and Meribah Kadesh (Deut. 32. 6i). See p. 249* 
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Merom (Waters). Josh. Hi 6. Now Bahret eUHuleh, See Chap. 

1, p. 216. 

*IIKeronotb. 1 Ohron. 27. 80. Possibly the ruin Mavrina^ in the 
Hebron mountains. 
nCeroz. Judg. 6. 23 . Unknown. 

Mlebmasli. 1 Sam. 13. 15. The present Tillage Mukhmds, (Ben- 
jamin.) 

Mlobmetbab. Josh. 17. 7. See Chap. 3, p. 2G4. 

Mlddlln. Josh. 15. 61. Unknown. 

nsigrdal-el. Josh. 19. 38. The present Mujeidd in Upper Galilee. 
AKlgrdal G>ad. Josh. 15. 37 . Unknown. 

XMHgrron precipice ’). 1 Sam. 14. 2. Isaiah 10. 28. Unknown. 

ACinnltb. Judg. 11. 33. Four Roman miles from Hesbon, on the 
road to Philadelphia (Onomaslicon). 

^bKisbeal. Josh. 19. 26. Probably the present ruin M^aisLeh. 
(Asher.) 

Mlsrepbotb Malm. Josh. 11. 8. Probably the present Tillage 
Sarnfend (Saropta), near Sidon. 
bXltboab. Num. 33. 29 . Unknown. 

Mlaar (Hill). Psalm 42. 6. Unknown. 

AKlzpeb (1). Gen. 31. 49. See Chap. 6,p. 295. =Ramath Mizpeh. 
bKIzpeb bKoab (2). 1 Sam. 22. 3 . Unknown. 

Mlxpeb (Land) (3). Josh. 11. 3 . And Mizpeh (Bikath). Josh. 11. 8. 

Apparently the present plain el-BukeVa^ west of Hermon. 

IMHapeb (of Judah) (4). Josh. 16. 38. Unknown. 
bXispeb (of Benjamin) (6). Josh. 18. 26. See Chap 4, p. 277. 
Mocbmur (Brook). Judith 7. 18 . See Chap. 6, p. 290. Probably 
Wady el’-Ahmar. 

Modin. 1 Macc. 13. 26. The present Tillage Medyeh. See p. 291. 
IMCoreb (Oak or Plain). Gen. 12. 6. See Chap. 4, p. 276. 

Moreb (Hill). Judg. 7. a. Unknown. 

Moresbetb Gatb. Micah 1. 14. Unknown. 
bSortab (Land). See Chap. 1, p. 210. 

UKosera. Deut. 10. 6. Moaeroth. Num. 33. 30 . Unknown. 
*]lKoxab. Josh. 18. 26. Tal. Jer. Suocah 4. 5, calls it Colonia. 
Near Koloniay west of Jerusalem^ is the ruin Beit Miszeh, 

*xraamab. Josh. 15. 41. The present Tillage Nd'aneh, 

XTaaran. 1 Chron. 7. 28 . Probably the same as the next, 
nraaratb. Josh. 16. 7. See Chap. 3, p. 264. 

*xraballal. Josh. 19. 15. Tal. Jer. (Megillah 1. 1 ) renders it by 
Mahlul, Probably AitC Mahtl, north-east of Nazareth. 

BTabaliel. Num. 21. 19. Unknown. 
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iraiii. Luke 7. ii. The present village Nein, W. of Endor, S.E. of 
Nazareth. 

xraiotb (' habitations ^). 1 Sam. 19. is. Unknown. 

XTasor (Plain). 1 Macc. 11. 67. Josephus reads Asor (13 Ant. 6 . 7). 

The present Merj Hadireh, west of the Huleh Lake. 

UTazaretli. The present town Naarah, (Zebulon.) 

Iffeab. Josh. 19. 13. Unknown. 

UTeballat. Neh. 11. 34. The present village Beit Kehdla, north-east 
of Lydda. 

XTebo (Mount) (1). Now Jebel Neha. See Chap. 3, p. 254. 
xrebo (2). Num. 32. 3. Perhaps on the mountain. 

*Xirebo (3). Ezra 2.29. Perhaps a village south of Jerusalem. 

*'xa'diel. Josh. 19. 27. Now the ruin Y^mitn. See Chap. 3, p. 268. 
^XSTekeb. Josh. 19. 33. Tal. .Ter. (Megillah 1. i) reads Tziadathah. 

The present ruin Seiijddahf immediately west of the Sea of Galilee. 
*xarepbtoab (Waters). Josh. 16. 9. Now Vim 'Atdn. See p. 268. 
XTetopbali. I^zra 2. 22 . The ruin Vmm Toha, N. of Bethlehem, 
xrezib. Josh. 15. 43 . The present ruin Beit B^uatb, north-west of 
Hebron. 

iribsban. Josh. 16. 62. Unknown. 

ITimrab. Nuiu. 32. 3. The present ruin Nimrin. (Gad.) 

Vimrim (Waters). Isaiah 16. 6. Jer. 48. 34. Springs near the last, 
in the Jordan Valley. 

xrob. 1 Sam. 22. 11 . Neh. 11. 32. Isaiah 10. 32 . See Chap. 4, p. 277. 
XVobab (1) — Kenatli. Num. 32. 42 , 

XTobab (2). Judg. 8. 11 . Unknown, 
xropbab. Nu]ii. 21. 30 . Unknown. 

Obotb. Num. 21. 10 . Unknown. 

Oclna. Judith 2. 28 . Probably = Accho. 

Olives (Mount). Zech. 14. 4 . Now called J^el et^TOr* 

One. 1 Ohron. 8. 12 . The present village Kefr ^Ana, near Lydda. 
Opbel. See Chap. 7^ p. 333. 

Opbni. Josh. 18. 24 . Unknown. 

Opbrab (1). Josh. 18. 23. Five Roman miles east of Bethel (Ono- 
masticon). This appears to point to the present large village 
Taiyibeh, ' 

*Opbrab of the Abi-ezrites (2). Judg. 6. n. Probably the present 
village Ferdta, near Shechem, the old name of which was Ophrah 
(Samaritan Chronicle). 

Oreb (Rock of). Judg. 7. 25. Isaiah 10. 26. Unknown. 


Parab. Josh. 18. 23 . The ruin Fdrah, sou^h-east of Michmaah. 
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Partun (Desert). See Chap. 2^ p. 260. 

Penlel. Gen, 32. 30 . Penuel. Judg. 8. 9 . Unlmown. 

Peor (Mount). Num, 23. 28 . Unknown. 

Perazim (Mount }. Isaiah 28. 21 . Unknown. 

Pbarpar (River). 2 Kings 5. 12 . Probably Nahr eUAuwaj^ south 
of Damascus. 

*Plratlion« Judg. 12. 16 . Probably the present village west 

of Shechem. Pharathoni (1 Macc. 9. 60 > is possibly the same. 

Ptsgaii (Mount). Deut. 34. 1 . Apparently = Mount Nebo. 

Punon. Num. S3. 43 . Unknown. 

*ltal>bali. Josh. 16. eo. Possibly the present ruin RubhUf in the 
hills near Beit Jihrin, 

Rabbath Ammon. Deut. 3. 11, &c. The present ruin 'Amman, 
(Gad.) See Ohap. 2, p. 237. 

Rabbatb iMCoab. The present ruin Bahhaj north of Kerak. 

^Rabbtth. Josh, 19. 20, The present village on the watershed 
south of Gilboa. 

Rakkath (^ shore’). Josh. 19. 85. The old name of Tiberias. See 
Ohap. 3, p. 270 ; Ohap. 6, p. 824. 

^Rakkon. Josh. 19. 46. The present Tell eV’-Rnliheit. See p. 262. 

Ramali(l). Josh. 18. 26 . The present village (Benjamin.) 

Ramab (2). Josh. 19. 36 . The present village Rdmehy in Lower 
Galilee. 

Ramab (3). Josh. 19. 29. The present village Bdmehy in Upper 
Galilee. 

Ramatb &ebl. J udg. 16. 17 . Unknown. 

^Ramatb Mizpeb. Josh. 13. 26 . Possibly the present Remiheh, 
See Ohap 3, p. 253 ; Ohap. 6, p. 295. 

Ramatb XiTe^eb. Josh. 19. 8. Unknown. 

Ramatbaim Zopblm. 1 Sam. 1. 3 . Unknown. 

Ramatbem. 1 Macc. 11. 34 . Probably the same as last. 

Ramotb. 1 Ohron. 6. 73 . The present village Rdmeh, south of the 
Plain of Esdraelon. 

Ramotb Gilead. Deut. 4.* 43, &c. Fifteen Roman miles from Phil> 
adelphia (Onomasticon). The site is unknown. 

Rapbon. 1 Macc. 6. 37. Unknown. 

Rebob (1). Niiiu. 13. 21 . Probably « Beth Rehob, near Laish. 

Rebob (2). Josh. 19. 28 . Unknown. 

Rebob (3). Josh. 19. 30 . Unknown. 

Rebobotb. Gen. 26. 22 . The present ruin Ruheiheh, south of Beer* 
sheba. 

Rekem. Josh. 18. 27 . Unknown. 
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Remmon. Josb. 19. 7. « En Himnion. 

Remmon Metboar. Josh. 19. 13. (Correctly * Remmon stretching 
to Neah.') The present village Mummdnekj north of Nazareth. 

Rephaim (Emek). Josh. 16. 8. Now dnBuket^a. See Chap. 3, p. 
258. 

Rephidim. Num. 33. 14. See Chap. 2, p. 248. 

Rlblab. Nnm. 34. ii. Probably the same in 2 Kings 23. 33. The 
present Riblahj on east bank of the Orontes, 36 miles north-east of 
Baalbek. 

Rlmmon (1). 1 Ohron. 0. 77. = Remmon Metboar. 

Rimmon (2). Josh. 16. 32. = En Rimmon. 

Rlmmon Pares. Num. 33. 19. Unknown. 

Rimmon (Rock). Judg. 20. 45. The present rock and village jRarw- 
thdw, east of Bethel. 

Rlssab. Nuiii. 33. 21 . Unknown. 

Ritl^mah. Num. 33, I 8 . Unknown. 

River of E^ypt (Nachal Mizraim). Num. 34. 5. Probably the 
present Wdd\f eJr'Arish See Chap. 3, p. 257. 

Rog^ellm. 2 Sam. 17. 27. Unknown. 

Rumab. 2 Kings 23. 36 . Perhaps the present ruined village Rrnneh^ 
north of Nazareth. 

Salchah. Deut. 3. 10 . The present large town Salkhdd, east of 
Bashan. 

Salcab. .Tosh. 12. 5, The same as the last. 

Salem. Qen. 14. I 8 . = Jerusalem according to Josephus* See 

Chap. 7, p. 328. 

Salim. John 3. 23 . The present village Salim, east of Shechem. 

Salmon (Mount). Judg. 9. 48. Psalm 68. i4. The present Jphel Sheihh 
Svleimdn cl-Fdrsi, immediately adjoining Mount Gerizim. See 
Chap. ],p. 210. 

Balt (City of) {Air ham-Melnkh), Josh. 15. 62. Pmbably the present 
large ruin Tell el-Milh, east of Beersheba. 

Salt (Valley of) {Gia Melakh). 2 Sam. 8. 13. 2 Kings 14. 7 . Un- 
known. 

Samaria. 1 Kings 16. 24. The present village Sebastieh, west of 
Shechem. 

Samaria. See Chap. 6, p. 309. 

Sansannab. Josh. 15. 31 . Unknown. 

Bapblr. Micah 1. 11 . Probably the present village Sud/irf near 
Ashdod. 

Sarepta. Luke 4. 26. ~ Zarephath. 

*Sajrld. Josh. 19. 10 . The Syriac version reads Asdod^andthe LXX* 
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Seddouk (Vat, MS.). Perhb,ps TeU Shadud, on the north side of the 
Plain of Esdraelon, south-west of Nazareth. 

Soythopolls. Judith 8. lo. 2 Macc. 12. 29, and in LXX, of Judg* 
1. 27. « Bethshean. 

^Seoaoah. .Tosh. 16. ei. Perhaps the ruin Sikkeh^ east of Bethany. 

’*^Seobtt« 1 Sam. 19. 22 . Probably the present ruin immedi- 

ately south of Beeroth. 

Seir (Mount) (1). Gen. 14. e. The mountains round Petra. 

Solr (Mount) (2). Josh. 16. lo. See Chap. 8, p. 269. 

Selratb. Judf(. 8. 26. Unknown. 

Selab. 2 Kings 14. 7. (^ The rock.’ Judg. 1. 36.) LXX. reads 

Petra. 

Sela taam-lMCablekotli, ^ cliff of divisions.’ 1 Sam. 23. 28. The 
present Wady Mcddky, east of Maon. * 

*Seneli (Rock). 1 Sam. 14. 4. Means Hhorn’ (cf. ^Valley of Thorns,’ 
6 Wars 2. l). The name seems to survive in Wady Suweinit, ‘ Valley 
of the little thorn tree.’ 

Seplielali. 1 Macc. 12. 38. = Shephelah. See Chap. 0, p. 802. 

SliaalabbiiB. Josh. 19. 42. Probably the present village south- 
east of Lydda, near Aijalon. 

*Sliaaraiiii« Josh. 16. 36. Probably the ruin S'airehy west of Beit 
’Atab. 

Sbalem. Gen. 33. 18. The present village Salim, east of Shechem. 

Shallm (Land) i.e. * of caverns.’ 1 Sam 9. 4. Probably = Shual 
(Land). 

SballBba (Land). 1 Sam. 9. 4. Perhaps connected with Baal Sha- 
lisha. 

*Sbamir (1). Josh. 16. 48. Probably the ruin Somerah, west of 
Debir. 

Sbamir (2). Judg. 10. i. Unknown. 

Sbapber (Mount). Num. 33. 23. Unknown. 

^Sbaruben. Josh. 19. 6. Probably the large ruin Tdl esh-Sheri^ahj 
north-west of lieersheba. 

Sbaveb (Emek). Gen, 14. 17. See Chap. 7, p. 328. 

Sbaveb Xirlatbalm. Gtm. 14. 5. Unknown. 

Sbeba. Josh. 19. 2 . Probably = Shema. 

Sbebam* Num. 32. 3. - Sibmah. 

Sbebarim. Josh. 7. 5. I'erhaps means ^ precipices.’ 

Sbecbem Gen. 12. 6. The present city Nablus, 

Sbema. Josh. 16. 26. Unknown. 

8ben. 1 Sam. 7. 12. Unknown. 

Bbenlr. Deut. 3. 9. Senir. 1 Chron. 6. 23. » Hermoiu 

ilbibmab. Num. 82. 38. = Sibmah. 
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Slilcron. Josh. 36. ii. Unknown. • 

Sbibor. Josk. 13. 2 . 1 Ohron. 33. 3 . 'Dark.’ Apparently the 
Nile. 

Shihor Ubnatli. Josh. 3 9. 26 . See Ohap. 3, p. 268. 

Sbllhlm. Josh. 15. 32 . Unknown. 

Sbiloab (Waters). Isaiah 8. 6. » Siloam. 

Bbllob. Josh. 18. 1 . The present ruined village jSIpjZww. (Ephraim.^ 
Sblmron. Josh. 19. I 6 . Tal. Jer. (Megillah 1) reads Simunieh. The 
present village Simunieh^ west of Nazareth. 

Sblmron Meron. Josh. 12. 20 . Prohahly the same as the last. 
Sbtttim (' acacias ’). Num. 25. 1 . = Abel Shiitim. See p. 254. 

Sbopban. Niim. 32. 35 . Unknown. 

Sbmal (Land). 1 Sam. 13. 17 . Near Ophrah. Unknown. 

Sbunem. Josh. 19. is. The present village north of Jezreel. 

Sbur (Desert). Gen. 16. 7 . See Ohap. 2, p. 260. 

Sibmab. Josh. 13. 19 . Hardly 500 paces from Heshbon (Ono- 
masticon). 

Sibraim. Ezek, 47. 16 . Unknovm. 

Slddlm (Emek). Gen. 14. 3 . See Chap. 2, p. 239. 

Sldon = Zidon. Gen. 10. I 6 . The present town Saida, 

Siloab. Neh. 3. is. Siloam. See Chap. 7, p. 335. 

Sin (Midbar) Num. 33. 11 . See Ohap. 2, p. 260. 

Sinai (Mount). See Ohap. 2, p. 246, now called Jehel Musa, 

Sion. See Ohap. 7, p. 336. 

Sipbmotb. 1 Sam. 80. 28 . Unknown. 

Slrab (Well). 2 Sam. 3. 26 . The present 'Ain Sdrah^ near Hebron. 
Slrlon. Deut. 3. 9 . Psalm 26. 6. = Hermon. 

Sltnab (WcjII). Gen. 26. 21 . Unknown. 

Sodom. Gen. 10. 19 . See Ohap. 2, p. 240. 

^Soreb (Nachal). Judg. 16. 4 . Probably the present Wddy Surdr, 
on the north side of which is the ruin Surik, 

Suoootb. Gen. 33. 17 . See Ohap. 3, p. 253. 

Sur. Judith 2. 28 . Unknown. 

Syobar. John 4. 6. The present village 'Askar, See Ohap. 6, p. 
320. 

Taanaob. Josh, 12. 21 . The present ruin T'dnak, (Manasseh.) 
Taanatb Sbliob* Josh. 16. 6. The present ruin Tana, See 
Ohap. 3, p. 264. 

Tabbatb. Judg. 7. 23 . Unknown. 

Taberab. Num. 11. 3 . Unknown. 

Tabor (Mount). Josh, 19. 22 . Now called Jebel et-Tor, See Chap. 
1, p. 209. 
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Tabor (Elon). 1 Sam. 10. 8. ‘ Apparently tlie plain south 

of Jerusalem. 

Tadmor « Palmyra. See Chap. 4, p. 281. 

Tabaih. Num. 3.3. 26. Unknown. 

Tabtlm Bodsbi (Land). 2 Sam. 24. 6. Unknown. 

Tamar. Ezek. 47. 19. Unknown. 

Tapbon. 1 Macc. 9. 60. Perhaps ■■ Beth Tappuah. 

Tappuab (1). Josh. 15. 34. Unknown. 

Tappuab (2). Josh. 16. 8. = En Tappuah. See Chap. 3, p. 263. 

Tarab. Num. 33. 27. Unknown. 

Taralab Josh. 18. 27. Unknown. 

Tekoa. 2 Ohron. 11. 6. The present ruined village Tekffa, south of 
Bethlehem. 

Telalm. ISam. 15. 4. Telern. Josh. 15. 24 Unknown. 

Teman. Jer. 49. 20 . Unknown. 

Tbamnatba. 1 Macc. 9. 50. — Thimnathah. 

Tbebez. Judg. 9. 60. The present Tuhihy north-east of Shechem. 

^Tbimnatba. Josh. 19. 43. Probably the ruin Tihneh, north-east of 
Lydda. 

Tiberias. John. 6. 1. The present town Tahariynj on the Sea ol 
Galilee. See Chap. 0, p. 324. 

Timnab (1). Josh. 15. lo. The present ruin Ttbneh, west of Beth 
Shemesh. 

^Timnab (2). .Tosh. 15. 57. Probably the ruin Tihna, near J'efeVr, 
west of Bethlehem. 

*Timnatb Keres (or Serah). Josh. 24. 30. Judg. 2. 9. According to 
.lowish tradition the present Kvfr lldrisy south of Shechem. 

^Tipbsab, 2 Kings 15. 16. Probably the present ruin TafscJi^ south 
of Shechem. 

*Tlrzab. Josh. 12. 24. Probably the present village Teidm. See 
Chap. 4, p. 284. 

Tob (Land). See Chap. 5, p. 295. 

Tocben. 1 Chron. 4. 32. Unknown. 

Tolad. 1 Ohron. 4. 29. Unknown. = El Tolad. 

Topbel. Deut. 1. i. The present TufUeh. 

Topbetb« 2 Kings 23. lo. See Uhap. 7, p. 330. 

Tracbonitls. Luke 3. i. See Chap. 6, p. 315. 

Tyre* Josh. 19. 29. The present town 

^ITmmab. Josh. 19. 30. Perhaps the present ruin ^Alma, north of 
Achzib. 

*irzzeii Sherab. I Ohron. 7. 24. Perhaps the present village Beit 
Bira, south-west of Bethhoron. 
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*Zaanalm (Elon> (Judg. 4. n) and Zaanannim (Josh. 19. 33 ). More 
correetlj liitzahn'm, ac.-ording to Tal. Jer. (Megillah 1) and Tar- 
gums. The plateau (in Targum Mishor « Elon) west of the Sea of 
Galilee, near the present village Besmm. 

Zaanan. Micah 1. 11 . Probably = Zenan. 

*Zair. 2 Kings K. 21 . Perhaps the ruin Zueirah, on south-west shores 
of the Dead Sea, 

Zalmon (Mounts Jndg. 9. 48. Probably = Salmon. 

Zalmonah. Niun. 41 . Unknown. 

Zanoab (1). Josh. 15. 34 . The present ruin Zanua, south of Beth 
Shemesh. 

Xanoah (2). Josh. 15. 56. Probably the ruin near Eshtemoa. 

*Zaplion. Josh. IP). 27. - 'Amdteh. See Chap. 3, p. 253. 

Xarephatb. 1 Kings 17. 9. The present village Sarafend^ south of 
Sidon. 

Xaretan. Josh. 3. I 6 . A city beside Adam. 

XaretH Slialiar. Josh. 13. 19. Probably the ruin Zdra^ on east 
shore of the Dead Sea. 

*Zartanali. 1 Kings 4. 12 , Perhaps the present ruin Tell AS'flrfiw,near 
Beth Shean. 

Zartban. 1 Kings 7. 46. = Znretan. 

Xebolm. Ocn. 10. id. See Chap. 2, p. 241. 

Zebolm (Valley). 1 Sara. 13. 18 . Probably Wady Shakh ed-Dulla^ 
a valley north of Jericho. 

Xedad. Ezek. 47. is. 

Zeeb (Wine press) {Yeleph Zeeb, ‘ hollow place of the v^olf’). Judg. 
7. 26. Unknown. 

Zelab (correctly Tzel’a). Josh. 18. 28. Unknown. 

Zelzab. 1 Sara. 10. 2 . Unknown. 

Zemaralm. Josh. 18. 22 . Probably the large ruin Samrahy north of 
Jericho. 

Zemaralm (Mount). 2 Chron. 13. 6. Unknown. 

Zenan. Josh. 15. S7. Unknown. 

Zepbatb. Judges 1. 17. — Horraah. 

Zepbatbab (Gia). 2 Ohron. 14. 10 . Unknown ^at Mareshah. 

Zer. Josh. 19. 35. Unknown. 

Zered (Nachal). Deut. 2. u. Unknown. 

*Zereda. 1 Kings 11. 26 . Probably the present village Surdahy west 
of Bethel. See Obap. 4, p. 284. 

Zeredatbab. 2 Ohron. 4. 17. For Zarthan. 1 Kings 7. 46. 

Zereratb. Judg. 7. 22 . Unknown. 

Ziddlm. Josh. 19. 35. Tal. Jer. (Megillah 1) reads Oaphar Hittai. 
Apparently the present village Hattiny west of the Sea of Galilee. 
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Xidon » Sidon. 

Ziklagr* Josh. 15. 31 . Unknown. 

Zior. Josh. 16. 54 . Probably the village north of Hebron. 
Zlpb (1). Josh. 15. 24. Unknown. 

Zipb (2). Josh. 15. 66. The present ruin Tell Zifj south of Hebron. 
Zipbron. Num. 34. 9 . Unknown. 

Ziz (Ascent of). 2 Chron. 20. le. Probably - Hazezon Tamar; the 
name surviving in the tract near Engedi, now called Hoidsah, 

Zoar. Gen. 14. 2 . See Chap. 2, p. 241. 

*Zobeletb (Stone). 1 Kings 1. 9 . The present cliff Zahweileh See 
Chap. 7, p. 334. 

Zopblm (Sadeh) ^ field of views.* Num. 23. 14 . On Pisgah. 

Zorab. Josh. 19. 4i. The present village Sura'h, (Dan.) 

Zapb (Land). 1 Sam. 9. 6. Unknown. 
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AAN 

A ANAKA, Landof, 242 
A Abet, Tomb of, 317 
Abila, ruins of, 317 
Abraham, 29 
Absalom’s hand, 328, 355 
Accuracy of ancient measurements, 5 
Acrabbene Toparchy, 300 
Acrostics, Hebrew, 164 
Adderetht Mantle, 195 
Additions, sacrifices, 151 
Agriculture, Hebrew, 189 
Agrippa, coins of, 69, 179 

— Wall of, 351 
Ahab of Jezreel, 35 
A iya. Site of, 304 
’Aivun, Chasm of, 304 
Akra, Millo, 333, 338 
Alexander JannsBua, Coin of, 178 

Tomb of, 355 

Almanack, Jewish, 92-104 
Alms, 145 

Altar, Site of, 364 

— Measurements of, 380 
Anialckites, 236 
Amehy Cubit, 57, 79 
Anienophis 111., 32 
Amercal, Chamberlain, 129 
Ammonites, 237 
Amoraim, Rabbis, 140 
Amorites, 235 

Aniun, Site of, 306 
Amygdalon, Tool, 350 
Anakim, 234 
Anika, small coin, 178 
Annus Sacer, A.S., 5 
Anointing of kings, 106 
Antigonus, Coin of, 179 
Antonia, Citadel, 385 
Anuath, Borceos, 3U6 


AUL 

[ Aphtinas, Chamber, 112, 380 
I Apis Stela?, 2, 39 
Appearance Money, 147 
Aqueducts to Jerusalem, 357 
Aramaic* Languagi*, 185 
— VV’iiting, 173 
Arha Canphoth, 184, 194 
Archclaus, Com of, 1 79 

— dominions of, 318 
Architect uro, Jewish, 201 
Area of IT arum Enclosure, 3, ■>9 
Holy lijind, 205 

Jerusalem, 329, 354 

— Measures of, 80 

— of Tales! ine, CO, 208 

Platform in Ha ram, 360 

Temp](, 60, 366, 371 

Tribal Territory, 273 

Arkites, 233 

Armour, Hebrew, 197 
Art, Hebrew, 163 
Arvadites, 233 
Asher, Teiritory of, 269 
Asheralt, Grove, 187 
Ashiniah, Idol, 187 
Ashtoreth, Idol, 185 
Ashurbanipal, 39 
Ahfiun, Character, 174 
Asper, l-2()th Sela, 65 
Assarion, Weight, 65, 77, 81, J81 
Assaying Coins, 172 
Assyrian grammar, 84 

— history, 11, 29, 35 

— letters 174 

— weights, 64 
Atonement, Day of, 121 
Atzion, Mt. Casius, 280 
Aulem, Site of, 304 

' AuMiitba, Site of, 804 
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Aup, Land of, 278 
Auranitis, District of, 315 
Avim, 288, 255 
Azazcl, Gout of, 122 


B aal, Sun-pod, 186 
— IVor, 187 
— Zcbub, 1H7 
Racchides, 2‘J2 
Bad^^cr skin, JOG, 227 
Balm of (iiJead, 228, 396 
Baptism, Sct'iie of the, 319 
Baris, Antonia, 343, 346, 385 
Barleyc(-rns, Size of, 57, 79 
Bar JMUzmih^ J84 
Bath (measure), 80 
— of Higli Priest, J21, 125 
— House in tin; Temple, 379 
liathnariy Lute, 1G7 
liatlammy of Synagogue, 184 
Bear, 226 

Beautiful Gate, 385 
Bee, 280 
Belus Biver, 219 
Benechetions, 111, 114 
Benjamin, Land of, 259 
Berii, Sile of, 304 
Bero^us, Dates of, 29 
Bi'thania, 815, 320 
Beth Bedia, 306 
— Din, small Sanhedrin, 131 
Bethesda, Poul, 357 
Beth Hap Parvah, 121 
— Laban, 307 
— Moked, 108, 378 
— Omn, 85 
— Rima, 307 • 

— So, 344 
— Sueath, 305 
— Zanita, 804 
Bezetha, 833 
Bible C()int4, 75, 181 
Birah, Bari-^, 385 
Birds of the Bible, 228, 392 
Birket Israil, 356 
— Mamilla, 340 
— es-SuMn, 340 
Birth, Ceremonies, 197 
Bitumen, 160, 218 
Bitzaih, Site of. 306 
Blasphemy, Punishment of, 132 
bonnets, i93, 196 
Booths, 119, 202 
Borceos, Anuath, 806 
Boundaries of the Holy Land. 20.5, 
301 


CLA 

Boundaries of the Tribes, 253-270 

Galilee-, 311 

J ndaaa, 283, 306 

l^era^a, 314 

Samaria, 309 

Bread, 192 

Bridge to Olivet, 106, 124, 161 
— Tyropreon, 862 
Building materials, 201 
Burning, Death by, 133 


C ABBALA, 143 

C.df Temple, 276 
Oallirrhoe, 218 
Calvary, 356 
Camphire, Ilrnna, 224 
Canaaiiites, 232, 235 
(>anjianit<‘ M\ tJiology, 185 
Canon of Old Testament, ix 

Ptolemy, 1, 11, 45 

Ca}>har Haminiah, 313 
— Utnai, 309 
Caphtor, 237 
Cajutals of Israel, 284 
Carts, 190 

Cave of Makkedah, 255 
Celwshy of Altar, 113, 381 
Cedars of LcJianon, 228 
Census, Koman, 77 
Chaff, 189 

ChaJeis, District, 317 
Chamber of the Draw-well, 380 

Hewn Stone, 380 

Chambers, Btghcothf 376, 380 
— I'hatm, 382 
— Yetzuciy 369 
Chamois, Xemery 226, 390 
Chel or llil, 375 
Chemosh, 186 
Cherethitcs, 237 
ChUzoriy Murox, 231 
Chinese Eclipses, 91 
Chiun, Satuin, 186 
Chronology, Assyrian, 1, 12 
— of Authorised Version, 16 
— Eg\ pti in, 12 
— of Genesis, 3, 4 

Josephus, 4 

Sept uagmt, 3, 4 

Ciccar, Distiiet, 213, 230 
Ciccar, or Talent, 64, 81 
Circumcision, 198 
Cities of the I’luiii, 238-24X 
Cit^ of Men, 313 
Civil punishments, 13 
Classes of Society, 1£ 
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CLI 

Climate of Palestine, 221 
Cloisters of Temple, 372 
Coat of mail, 1 97 

— of many colours, 194 
Cock crow, 108 
(Coinage, Assaying of, 172 
Coitis of the* Bible, 75, 181 
— • Hasmonean, 69, 178 

— Herodian, 69, 179 

— Jewish, 67-74 
College in Jerusalem, 342 
Coney, Nyrax, 226 
Coracinus, I'lsh, 230 
Corese, village, 301 ; 

Comer of Field, Pmh^ 144, 191 
Cos or CUT), 70, 74, 110, 113, 171 
Court of Israel, 370 

^ Priests, 377 

women, 376 

Crocodile, 228 

— River, 219 
Crops, 1 89 

Crucifixion, Date of, 14 

— Scene of, 356 

Cubit, Ameh, 57, 79, 371, 386 
Cultivation of Hoi} i^and, 189, 317 
Cuneiform Characters, 34 
Cup of Blessing, 118 
Cycle Binscxtile, 6 

— Julian, 5, 13 

— Lunar, 5 

— Metonic, 82 

— Sabbatic, 6 

— Saros, 89 

Cymbals, Meizelthaimf 168 


T^AGON and Derceto, 187 
Daraieh Ford, 216 
Dan, Territory of, 262 
Dancing, 200 
Darken, Coin, 181 
Day of Atonement, 87, 112, 121 
Days of Justice, 184 
David’s Siege, 336 
Dead Sea, 217 
Death, Customs at, 200 
Deer, Species of, 225 
Denarius, 77, 181 
Dew, 221 

Dialect, Aramaic, 185 
— Galilean, 813 
Dogs, 188, 227 
Doves, 164, 229, 392, 894 
Dowery, Mohar, 198 
Dragon Well, 834 
Dram, Darhon^ 181 


FAL 

I 

Drawers, Micnasim, 193 
Dress, Hebrew, 193 
Drought, Fasts for, 88 
Drum, JKrus, 1 67 
Druphax, Soreg, 375 
Dynasties of Egypt, 42 
SeleucidaB, 47 


I JAGLE, 228, 393 
-f Eaithquakes, 222 
East Wind, 221 
Pheu Shaiiyehj 123, 365 
Eclipses, 1, 88 
Edonutes, 237 
Education, Jewish, 183 
Egg, Capa<‘ity of, 61 
Egyptian Cubits, 57 
— Dynasties, 29, 42 
— History, 2, 12, 30, 34, 39 
— Money, 66 
— Territory, 244 
— Year, 13 
Ehud, Date of, 16 
Klc.izar, Tomb of, 256 
El Bethel, 275 
El Klohe Israel, 275 
Eleut herus. River, 298 
Eli, 137 

Eliavshib, Coin of. 67, 177 
Kmholismic month, 8 
Eniiin, Giants, 234 
Enemy, Delinition of, 132 
ICphraim, Territory of, 268 
Epicureans, 176 
Era of (ialuth, 12, 23, 41 
— — Nalxmassnr, 11, 21 
— Philippine, 11, 24 
— of Roman Empire, 10, 26 

SeJeueidfc, 11, 24 

Simon, IP, 25 

Eratosthenes, Dates of, 30 
Kssenes, 143 
— Gate of, 348 
Ethiopian War, 31 
Ethroij^ Cition, 73, 119, 180 
Eucharist, 155 

Evil Meiodaeh, Date of, 12, 16 
Execution, Four modes of, 132 
Exhedra, in the 'remple, 380 
Exile, Punishment by, 134 
Exodus, Date of, 14, 19 


F allow deer, 225 

False Prophet, Punishment of, 
132 
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PAK 

Farthing, 77, 181 
Fasts, Jewish, 86 
— for rain, 87 
Fasting, rules for, 87 
Fauna and Flora of Holy Land, 222 
Feasts, Jewish, 84 
Feast of Lights, 84 

Passover, 1 17 

Tabernacles, 119 

Weeks, 118 

Feeding .5,000 and 4,000, 321 
Fields of Kedron, 330 

Huzothy 188 

First Fruits, 146 
Fish, Fishing, 229 
Fodder, Behly 188 
Fondeka, 810 

Food of the Hebrews, 188, 192 
Fords of Jordan, 216 
Fox, 227 

Frankincense, Libanahy 160 
Freewill Offering, 160 
Friend, Definition of, 132 
Funerals, Jewish, 199 


G ad, Territory of, 263 
(ialilVan dialect, 318 
(lalilce, Boundaries of, 811 
— of Nations, 296, 813 
— Population of, 318 
— PliN sicol features of, 208 
Gnlbanutn, Halhanahy 160 
(ifUath, Era of, 12, 23, 41 
(ramaliel, 140 
Gardens, 191 
— Kingh, 341 
Gannes. weight, 65 
Gate, Beautiful, 385 
— Corban, 378 
— Co I iier, 844 
— Dalaky Flaming, 878 
— Dung, 344 
— Ka^t, 346 
— Ephraim, 343 
— of Essenes, 348 
— Fish, 343 
— Fountain, 844 
— Gennatli, 349 
— Harsilh, 346 
~ High, 840 
— Horse, 340 
— Hiildah, 372 
— Iron, 373 
— Kipunus, 873 
--- Miphkad, 346 
— Mirny Water, 878 


HAN 

Gate, Moked, 878 

— New, 342 

— Nicanor, 377, 384 

— Old, .343 

— Prison, 345 

— Sheep, 343 

— Shu'han, 373 

— Sur, 342 

— Tadi, 873 

— Valley, 843 

— Water, 346 

Gates of Jerusalem, 343 

Temple, 372, 378 

Gatin, Site of, 303 
Gaulonites, or Zealots, 142 
Gauhmitia, District of, 315 
Gazelle, 225 

Gazith, Chamber, 130, 380 
Gebalenc, District of, 309 
Genealogy, Table VII., 48 
Genesis, Chronology of, 3 
Geology of Holy Land, 206 

Jordan Valley, 207 

Gera or Ag(»ra, Com, 66, 66 
Gcraritica, District of, 308 
Gerizim. Mount, 206, 210, 256 
(Jhovy Jordan Valley, 212 
Giants, 234 
Gier Eagle, 228 
Gihoii, Spring, 339 
Girdle or Shawl, 193 
Girgasites, 236 
Goad, 190 

Golden Candlestick, 110 

— Number, 82 

— Kobes, 119, 122 
Golp)tha, 356 
Goliath, Armour of, 197 
Goshen, Land of, 245 
Gourd, Jonah’s, 224 
Government of Hebrews, 126 
Giafting, 191 

Granaries, 190 
Grove, Asherahy 187 
Guaids of the Temple, 108 
Guitar, 168 


JTADA SJUMy Young Priests, 112 
Hadres, l-3rd Asper, 178 
Haipha, 268, 311 
Ilalhanahy (Jalbanum, 160 
IJalHy Pipe, 166, 168 
Hamathites, 233 
Jiamnuinim, Images, 186 
Han neel, 1 ower, 348 
Handuicadth, 'I upuhy 58, 79 
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HAN 

JFJanitz, l-6Lh Asper, 179 
Hanuta, Site of, 306 
Haram at Jerusalem, 3:)9 
Hare, 226 

Har ham-Mashekhaky 3:;0 
Harp, KinnoVy 167 
Harrau, I’osition of, 238 
Harris Papvrus, 28 
Hart, 225 
Harvest, 190 
llasmonean Coins, 69 

— KinpfS, 54 

Hatasout, Pjincess, 31, 43 
lluzael, 35 

Heads of the Year, 9 
Heave OfferiiiL;, 146 
HebrJW (Aram lic) 175 

Hellenists, 143 
Helmet, Kubuh, 197 
Henna, *Catn pill re, 224 
Hen’s Egg, Capacitv of, 61 
Hennon, Mount, 206 
Heresy, Punishment of. 13i 
Hcrndian Arcliiteeture, 20, i 

— Sect, 143 

Herod, Cities built bv, 3 IK 

— Coin.s of, 69, 179 

— - Totrareli, Com of, 1 79 

— - Kingdom of, 318 

— Palace of, 347 
Hezekiah’s Aqueduct, 3 '-9 
Ihdiut, ‘ Ignorant,’ 185 
Hieromax Itiv(4r, 218 

High Gate of Ilenjamiii, 310 

— llouse, King’s, 340 

— Places, 275 

— Priests, bath of, 121 
■ — list »»f, 50 

dress of, 19,3 

duties of, 130 

succession of, 1 36 

Hillel and Shaiiiiinii, 1 12 
Hifipicus, 1'ower, 347 
Hittites, 233-235 
llivite, 235 
Holocaust, 150 
Holy Cities, 182 

— Land, 206 

— Sepulchre, 204, 8.50 
Homer or Kor, 59, 80 
Honey, 230 
Horites, 234 
Hornets, 230 

Horse Gate, 840 
Hot springs, 218, 220 
Houses, Jewish, 201 
Huldah 0 .tes, 372 


0 

JXJD 

Huldah, Tomb of, 855 
lluleh Lake, 215 
‘ Hu^ks,’ 223 
Jluia, Sinner, 325 
Jluzothy Fields, 188 
IlycTia, 227 
H\ ic/inus, 299, 350 
— Coin of. 178 
Hyssop, 224 


TDUM.EA, 307 
I Lluui.Tan Kings, 55 
liii.Qges, 186 
Insects, 230 
Incense, Altar of, 1 1 3 
— burning of, 112 
I —making of, 10.5, 112, 160 
Issaciiar, Territory <>l. 266 
I Jstliniu.s of Suez, 217 
. Iron tlate, ,373 
1 I turam, District, 31 i) 


TABBOK River, 307 
! J.K-kals. 227 
Jebusile.s, 236 
I Jegar Sniiadutha, 305 
I Jerboa, 227 
j Jeremiah’s Grotto, 856 
Jeru.salcm, Area of, 354 
• — Buildings of, ,354 
j — ( I ales of, 34.3 
I — Name of, .328 _ 

I — population of, 354 

— ( f, 3,>3 
— Walls of, .338-352 
— Water snpjdy of, 35:1 
Jewels, 196 

Jewi-'h Reckoning, 6, 8, 9 
I — Sects, 140 
— Year, 82 

John’.s Monument, 350 
Jonathan, the llasmonean, 298 

— (’oins of, 178 
Jordan Valley, 207, 212 
Josephu-^, Chiomilogy of, 4 
— Mensnremcius of, 353, 367 
— Statements of, 169 
Joshua, Torah of, 256 

J ubilec, Year of, 6 
Judiea, Boundaries of, 306 
Judah, Kingdom of, 283 
— Terri lor V of, 257 
— The Saint, Rabbi, 140 
Judas Maccaham.s, 292; 293 
Judges Sanhedrin, 181 

W V 
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JUD 

Judges, SopJietinif 185 
Judith, Topography of Book <»f, 28S 
J ulias, Bethsaida, 322 
Juniper, 223 


K ABARTHA, Site of, 301 
Kadesh on Orontcs, 38 
Kadmoiiites, 236 
Karaites, Sect of, 141 
Knrnak, Lists of TemjJe, 2t2 
Kastra, Site of, 310 
Katzrn of Gelil, 304 
A>/r et-l'oTy Bethphage, 326 
Keniseh^ Synagogue, 183 
Kemtes, 236 
Kenizzitea, 236 
Korami^ Tittles, 176 
Koruthim, Site of, 307 
Kesha ^ Money, 66 
Kethilukin, 129 
Khaternuth, seals, 161 
Khazzan^ clerk, 184 
Kheruth Money, 73 
Khita, Land of, 33, 278 
Kidneys of Rams, 224 
Kilaim, Rules of, IIK' 

Kings, Assyrian, 45 
— Kgyptian, 42 
— Greek, 47 

— of Judah and Israel. 53 
— Hnsinonean, 54 
— Idunnean, 5.5 
— Duties of, 128 
— Garden of, 341 
— Privileges of, 127 
— Tombs of, 841 
— Winepresses of, 341 
Kingdom, Institution of, 136 
— Duration of, 137 
A'/wwor, Harp, 167 
Kipunufl, Gate, 373 
Kizin, Sect of, 142 
Kodesha Money, 70 
KodranSy Farthing, 77 
Kohel, Eyesnlve, 1 96 
Kokim, Tombs, 202 
Kor, or Homer, 59, 60, 80 
Kiidur Nan Nundi, King, 29 
Knpfia, Vase, 112, 113, 17 J 


1 AMP, Golden, 110 
J-i Lance, Rumh^ 197 
l..‘inguagc, Aramaic, 185 

— Assyrian, 34 

— Canaan ite, 232 


14EA 

I Language, Galilean, 313 
1 — Hebrew, 163 
. Lebanon, 206 
Leopard, 226 
Letters, Hebrew, 173 
Levels of Haram, 359 

Jerusalem, 329 

Temple, 374 

Leviathan, 228 
Lihanah, Frankincense, 160 
Lily of the Valleys, 221 
Linear Measures, 57, 79 
Lion, 226 
' —Weights, 64 

Little Chambers, 369, 883 
Loculi in Tombs, 203 
Locusts, 230 
Log, capacity of, 61, 80 
Lower City, 337 
— Pool, 339 

Lulab, Palm branch, 78, 119, 180 
Lyres, 168 
Lysanias, 317 
Lysias, 292 


M AA, Mcah, 65 

Maccabees, Tombs of, 291 
Mogrepba, instrument,^ 169 
Mail Armour, 197 
Magic, 187 
Ma/ionij * place,* 187 
Maloriy inn, 200 

Mauasseh, Territory of, 254, 265 
Mandrakes, 224, 897 
Maneh, Weight, 64 
Manners of Hebrews, 200 
Manure, 190 
Maritime Plain, 211 
Markulim, Mercury, 187 
Marriage Ceremonies, 198 
Masonry of the Haram, 361 
— Jewish, 202 
Master of the House, 108 
Mataimim, Land, 279 
Mazzaloth, Zodiac, 186 
Meah, Tower, 343 
Measures of Area, 59, 80 

Capacity, 61, 80 

— Dry, 80 
— Linear, 57, 79 
— Liquid, 80 
— of Value, 65, 81 

Weight, 63, 81 

Measurements of Altar, 381 

Haram, 859 

Temple, 373, 882 
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MEA 

Meat Offering, Minha^ 150, 157 
Medicine, Jewish, 172 
Mehistanites, Sect, 14 J 
Robe, 193 

Melloth, Site of, 30 1 

Memphis, 248 

Messiah Milhaina, 127 

MHzilthaim^ Cymbals, 168 

Motzubeth, Site of, 306 

Mezuza, 201 

Midianites, 237 

Migdol Klierub, Site of, 304 

Milcoiii, 187 

MilJo, Akra, 837 

Minai. Sect of, 325 

Mincjja, or Minha, 150, 157 

MuhnaJiy College, 342 

Mishmaroth, Orders (»f Piiests, 7, 120 

Mite, 78, 181 

JfkznepheiJtt, Turhsiu, 103 
Mtaraim, 237 
Mkraimites, 143 
Moabites, 237 
Moabite Stone, 173 
Mobar, Travels of a, 277 
M(»ked, House, 108, 378 
Moloch, 186, 330 
Money, Egyptian, GO 

— Jewish, 66, 81 

— Tribute, 77 

— Changer's Tables, 162, 372, 381 
Monument of Alexander, 355 
Helena, 352 

Herod, 355 

— John, 350 

Monuments, Sepulchral, 195, 351 
Marept Threshing Sledge, 190 
Moiiiing Sacritice, 108, 115 
Mountains of Holy Land, 205 

Judsea and Samaria, 209 

Mourners, 199 
Mouse, 227 
Muffler, RaoUf 196 
Music, Hebrew, 165 
Mythology, Caiiaiuiite, 185 


VI AHUM the Old, Tomb of, 325 
iN Naphtali, Territory of, 269 
Narcissus, Hose of Sharon, 224 
ATost, Prince, 126, 178 
2V«5 cZ, Psaltery, 1 67 
Nebuchadnezzar, 2, 12 
Necho, 38, 89 
Negeb, District, 211 
Neginothi Stringed Instruments, 166 
Nenemiah’s Wall, 842 


PHA 

[ Nefuhih^ Wind Instruments, 166 
I Netaph^ Stacte, 160 
' New Moon, 8, 83 
■ Nicanor, Death of, 294 
, — Gate, 377, 384 
Niephes, Sect, 142 
Nitzotz, Gate, 880 
Nomadic Districts, 188 
Nubian Sandstone, 207 


O AK of Shechein, 275 
— Forests, 222 
Og, Kingdom of, 252 
Oil, Preparation of Holy, 105 
Old Pool, 339 
Olive, Wild, 223 
Olives, 192 
Omer, 59, 80 
Onveha, ShekJieleth, 160 
Opiiel Wall, 345, 349 
Orders of Priests, 7 
Orientation of Synagogues, 183 
— of T'ernple, 120, 864 


P A-KANA-NA, 278 

Palace of Agrippo, 355 

Hasmoneans, 354 

Helena, 851 

Herod, 347 

Solomon, 810 

Palestine, Aiea of, 208 

Palestina, 238 

Palhedrin Chamber, 12 L 

Papyri, Hams and Turin, 28 

Parallelism, Poetic, 164 

Parchment, 175 

Parnasiniy Elders, 181 

Partridge, 229 

Passover, 117, 118 

Pati is. Site of, 307 

Peace Offering, 150 

Peaky Corner of Field, 144, 145, 191 

Pelcthites, 237 

Pella, Site of, 314 

Pentecost, Feast of, 118 

I*eraea, District, 814 

Perizzites, 235 

Pcsactar, Instrument, 118, 116, 169 
Peter’s Penny, 181 
Petra, 249, 305 
Pharaoh Hophra, 88 
— Necho, 38 
Pharaoh’s Daughter, 81 
Pharisees, 142 
Phasaelus, Tower, 847 
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PhcnutvKS Site of, 296 
Vhilistin, 257 
I'hilistines, 237, 257, 286 
Phylactories, Thephtllh, 184, 194 
I’ifate, Aqueduct of, 357 

— Com of, 180 
Pine, Wild Olive, 22S 
Pipe, Double, 166 
Pithom and Rameses, 245 
Place of Stoniiifc, 133, 356 
Plain of Esdraolon, 209 
Ploughing, 189 

Poetry, Hebrew, 164 
Points, Vowel, 164 
Pondion, Weight, 65 
Pool, Amygdalon, 350 

— Lower, 339 
- Old, 339 

Population, Density of, 272, 281 

— of Galilee, 318 
Jerusalem, 354 

83™, 271 

Porpoise, 227 
Pra^e^, attitude in, 181 
Prefects of Priests, 130 
Presidents of Sanhedrin, 140 
Priests, Dress of, 1 93 

— Orders of, 7, 120 
Private Sacrifices, 153 
Prutha, half-Kontrinek, 78, 181 
Psalms, in Temple, 1 14 
JNaltery, Aebelf 167 
Psephinus, Tower, 352 
ruliethim. Treasurers, 129 
Pul, 36 

Punishments, Civil, 134 
Purim, Fenat of, 84 
Pygarg, 225 


Q uail, 229, 393 

Quarters of Jerusalem, 353 


]) ABBIS, Names of, 140 
Rabbit, Hyrax, 226 
Rachel’s Tomb, 258 
Kain, Fasts for, 86 

— Former and Latter, 221 
Rainese^ Town, 246 
Rani’s Homs, 166 

Rash bag, 140 

Raven, 228, 394 

Red Heifer, Sacrifice, 106 

— Sea, 247 
Refractory Elder, 132 
Regueb, Oil of, 311 


SEL 

Rehoboam, Fortresses of, 283 
Rekem, Petra, 249, 305 
Religious Centres, 275 
Kephaim, Giants, 284 
Reptiles, 227 

Reuben, Territory of, 253 
Revolt, Hasmonean, 139, 292 
Rigia, or Stater, 65, 81, 180 
/fm, Unicorn, 225, 392 
Rivers of the Holy Land, 206 

Palestine, 214 

Rock Levels, Jerusalem, 329 
Roebuck, Yahmuty 225 
Rolling tomb doors, 204 
Rolls of the Law, 175 
Rose of Sharon, 224 
Roval Caverns, 352 
— tJloister, 372 
j — Towel s, 347 


DABBATII Day’s Journe}^ 58, 79 
O Sabbatic years, 6, 10, 14 
Sacrifice, Morning, 1 08, 1 15 
— of Red Heifer, 107 
Sacrifices, Four Orders of, 149 
Sadducecs, 141 
Sagaiiy Vice High Priest, 129 
Snht/uny Zion, 337 
Sathhrahy Rock, 360, 365 
Salt Springs, 216. 

Samaria, Ih umlaries of, 309 
— Capture of, 37 
Samaritan Pentateuch, 3 
Sanctuary, (Jourt of the Piic'-ts, 377 
Sanhedrin, Great, 130 
— Presidents of, 140 
— Small, 131 
Sargon, 38 
Sarona District, 309 
Saros, Cycle of, 89 
Sartaba, Mountain, 212, .310 
Saul, Date of Reign of, 136 
Scapegoat, 123 

Scarlet, 7'holath hash-Shasniy2di 
I Scenery of New Testament, 327 
I Scourging, Law of, 134 
Sea, Dead, 217 
- of Galilee, 216 
— Ports, 281, 286 
Seasons, 189, 221 
Seah, Measure, 59, 80 
Second First Sabbath, 9 
I Sects, Jewish, 140 
Second Tithes, 145 
1 Secular Pasque, 117 
^ Sela* or Selang, 66, 81 
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Sefahf Meaning of th« Word, 115 
Sclucidse, 11, 24, 47 
Sennacherib, 37, 285 
Septuagint, 86, 175 
Sepulchres, Form of, 202 

— Law of, 1 90, 551 
Service of Synagogue, Ib-t 

— of Temple, 108 
Seron, Defeat of, 292 
Sl jiishm, Sistra, 168 
Shalmaneser II., 35 

— IV., 36, .S8 
Shammai, School of, U2 
Shamir, Worm, 231 
Sharuana, District, 2tl 
Shasus, Tribe, 278 
Shavl!ng the Head, 1 96) 
Shocamites, Sect of, 1 12 
Sheepfolds, 188 
Shekel, 63, 75, 81 
NAcMe/c^/t, Onycha, 160 
Shema, ‘ Hear, O Israel,' 111 
Shemo, Money, 67, 72 
Shemun, l-Tith Asper, 177 
Shephelah, District, 302, 309 
Shepherd Kings, Hyksos, 30 
Shewbreiid, 158 
Shibboleth, 163 
Shikmonah, Site of, Sll 
Shishak, 34, 284 

Slnttira Wood, 223 . 

Shophar, Horn, 165, 166 
Shopeth, Wail, 377 
Shoshannim, Instrument, 167 
Shua, Tribe, 278 
Shushan, Gate, 373 
Sihon, Kingdom of, 252 
Siloah, 119, 335 
Sillah, Steps, 338 
Silver Trumpets, 115 
Simeon, Dispersion of, 282 

— Territory of, 261 
Simon, Coins of, 68, 178 

— the Hasmoucau, 299 
Sin Offering, 150, 153 
Sinites, 233 
Siphneta, Site of, 304 
Slime Pits, 218 
Snail, 230 

So, King of Eg 3 ’pt, 38 
Solomon’s Districts, 282 
* — Income, 148 

— Kingdom, 281 

— Palace, 340 

— Porcli, 385 

— Temple, 869 

— Wife, 83 


^ THE 

Song, Hebrew, 166 
So]^etim, Judges, 135 
Soreg, Wall, 375 
‘ Speckled Bird,’ Hyama, 227 
Springs, 220 
Square Hebrew, 173 
Stacte, Netaphy 160 
Standing Men, 377 
Stoning, Death by, 132 

— Place of, 133, 356 
Strangling, Death by, 134 
Struthius, Pool, 357 

Sun Images, 186 

— Woiship, 120 
Swine, 226 
Sycomoie, 223, 399 
Synagogues, 183, 201 


mABKRNACLE, 201 
J- — {Sites where fixed, 276 
Tabernacles, Feast of, 119 
Tabret Timbrel, Tnph, 168 
Tadi, Gate, 373 
Tahum, Limit, 58, 79 
Tnkhis, Land of, 279 
Talent (Cheat), 64, 81 
Tahth, Shawl, 184, 194 
Tamui, ‘continual,’ 108, 151 
Tammuz, Worship of, 186 
Tanaim, Rabbis, 140 
Tail is, Zoan, 30, 245 
Tarakina, District, 805 
Taricheaj, 279, 324 
Taxation, 148 
Taxes, Sacred, 144 

— Civil, 148 

Tebha, half-Shekel, 65, 81 
Tell Hum, 326 

Temperature in Palestine, 221 
Temple, Hecal, 382 

— of Solomon, 869 

Zerubbabel, 370 

Herod, 370 

— Guards, 108 

— Music, 166 
•— Tax, 147 
Ten Words, 111 
Teni, Vessel, 110 
Tents, 201 
Terebinth, 223 
Testimony, Law of, 181 
Tetragrammaton, 114, 182 
Thebes, Capture of, 40 
Thella, Site of, 314 
T/iq>htllin, Phylacteries, 184, 194 
Therapeutss, Sect of, 148 
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Thirty Pieces of Silver, 77 
Thiaties, 224 
Thothmes III., 81, 241 
Threshinj;, 190 
Tiglath Pileser II., 86 
Timbrd, Topkf 168 
Tiphnis, 304 
Tires, Head Dress, 196 
Tirhakah, King, 38, 39 
Tirii, Site 304 
Tithes, 146 

— Second, 145 

Titles of Hebrew Rulers, 136 
Tittle, A’ierata, 175 
To, Wild Bull, 225, 390 
Tomb of Alexander Janueeus, :>r>6 

— — Ananus, 355 

Eleazar, 256 

Helena, 866 

Herod, 856 

— — Huldah, 865 

Ithamar, 266 

John, 350 

Joseph, 199, 256 

Joseph of Arimathaea, 355 

Joshua, 256 

— — Nahum, 325 

Nicodemus, 841 

Phiuehas, 256 

Simon the Just, 199, 855 

Simeon Bar Jochai, 199 

Tombs of the Kings, 341 
Toparchies of Judaea, 308 
Toph, Timbrel, 168 
Tomegola, Site of, 304 
Trachonitis, District, 815 
Treasure Cities, 245 
Treasury of Temple, 161 
Trees of the Holy Land, 222 
Trespass OlFering, 150 
Trials, Hebrew, 181 
Tribe Boundaries, 252 
Tribute Money, 77, 181 
Trumeth, Oblation, 60 
Trumolih, Oblations, 146 
Trumpote, Silver, 116 

— Notes of, 166, 166 

Handbreadth, 58, 79 
Turin Papyrus, 28, 30 
T^'rian Purole, 231 
Iropoeon Bridge, 862 
-VaUey,881 
Tzeltzel, Instrument, 167 
Tauk, Mountain, 124, 125 


TTNICORN, Rim, 225, 392 
U Units of Measure, 56, 59, 61, 
68 

Upper Chamber, 202 

— City or Market, 353 

— Ruten, Land of, 241 


TTAGUE Egyptian Year, 13 
* Vale of diddnn, 289 
Valley of Blood, 294 
Vaults of Haram, 303 
Veader, Month, 8 
Vegetables, 191 
Veils, Women’s, 195 

— of the Temple, 123, 38 1 
Venus, Worship of, 180 
Vessels of the Temple, 170 
Victims, Zebakhim, 150 
Vine Culture, 191 

— Golden, 383 

— of Sodom, 223, 899 
Vineyards, 191 
Volcanic formations, 206 
Vulture, 228, 393, 394 


wADY FAR’AH, 213, 810 
M Wagons, 190 
Wall, First, 348 

— Nehemiah’s, 342 

— Ophel, 345 

— ^cond, 849 

— Third, 351 

Walls of the Haram, 361 

Jerusalem, 338 

Wanderings, Desert of the, 249 
Water of Jealousy, 169, 172 

— Pouring, 119 

— Supply of Jerusalem, 834, 3v*i(i 

Palestine, 214 

Watering with the foot, 191 
Widows’ Mite, 181 

Wild Goat, 226, 391 

— Olive, 223 
Wilderness of Judaea, 213 
Wind, 221 

Wine, 192 

— Press, 192 
Witnesses, 181 
Wives, Jewish, 198 
Wolf, 227 

Women, Dress of, 195 

— Position of, 198 
Women’s Towers, 352 
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yois, no 
A •Xy^tu{<, 354 


S7/f\ Sea of ReeJs. 247 
Year, Egyptian, 13, 14 

— of .lubilee, 6, 9, 14 

— Lunar, 8 , K, 82 

— Sabbatic, 8, 10 

— Siflereal, 13 

— Solai, in, 82 
!>/«</«, Hot Springs, 220 
Y okc, ifcmt’cci, CO, 80, 190 


Z AMZUMMIMS, 284 
Zealots, 143 

Zebulon, Territory of, 2G0 

Zemarites, 238 

Zemeed, Yoke, 60, 80 

Zenodorus, 817 

Zerka, Site of, 305 

Zoau, Tanis, 30, 245 

Zor, Jordan bed, 210 

Zuza, Quarter Sela, 81, 145, ISO 

Zuzim, 234 
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